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CHAPTER L-DESCRIFTIVE, 


Section A —Physical Aspects. 

The district takes its name from that of the head-quarters, which CHAPJ- A. 
nieaus "the village of the Rawals." TUe present city occupies the Phyiieel 
site of an old village inhabited by Rawals, a vagabond tribe of oculista, Aipecta. 
diviners, necromancers and impostors, about whom a good deal of 
information is given lU section 528 of the Report on the Census 
of the Punjab, 1881, 

The gi'eatest length of the district, from Dewal on the north 
to Kanti-ila on the south, is 68 miles, and the greatest breadth along 
a line running east end west, unmediately north of the head-quartera 
station, is 48 mi les . D i ffere o ces in various places f lom these measure¬ 
ments are not great, the district being roughly nectangalar in shape. 

The total ai'ea is 2,010 square miles, according to the recent 
settlement measurements. 

The district is one of the five districts of the Rawalpindi BowidMtoi. 
Division, and comprises the eastern half of the rough plain country 
which lies between the Jbelum and the Indus and underneath 
the hills of Hazara, along with a monutoinous portion in the 
north-east comer. 

The eastern boundary is the River Jhclnm, across which lie 
Chibbal and Punch, portions of Kashmir territoi^. On the north the 
Abbottabad and HaripurTahsils of the Hazara Diati-ict, on the west 
the Attock and Fatebjan^ Tahails of the Attock District, and on th© 
south, the Chakwal and Jbelum Tahsils of the Jlielum District bound 
the district, which lies between S2® 6' and 34® I' north latitude 
and 72® 47' and 73® 42' east longitude. 

This ti^ct is divided into four tahsila i Mniree Tahsil, triangular G«irmi 
in shape and mountainous in character, lies to the north-east. &mth 
of it, along the western bank of the Jbelum river, lies Kahnta 
Tahsil. Due east of Kahnta Tahsil is Rawalpindi Tahsil, and 
lielow Kahnta and Rawalpindi Tahsils stretches from west to 
east the comparatively narrow strip known as Gujar Khan Tahsil. 

All four tahsils take their names from the lahsil head-quarters, 
whose latitude, longitude and approximate height above sea-level 
are as follows:— 
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Rawalpindi DisTEict.] Genmal OonjtQMi'atlQn, 


[Pabt a* 

CHAP I, A. T1)6 district head^quartera are at the town of RKwoipindi, where 
Pb^cnl ^ largo ciyil statioD, tbe largest cantonment in the Punjab, 

Aspects, the head-quarters of the Civil and Judicial Dmsions, and an iraportant 
Gohorhi station on the North-Western Railway. An A&.<istaut Oommi^ioner 

DasenpUm. is stationed during the summer months at Murree in charge of the 
hlurroe aub-divisiou, which comprises the MniTee TahEil. 

Ritwaipindi District stands 17th in order of area, 20th in order 
of population, and 2dtU in order of cultivated area among the 
districts of the Pimince. It contains 2'067 per cent, of tha total 
urea, 2‘253 percent, of the cultivated area, and 2'751 per cent* 
of the population of the British territories of the Pnnjab. 

Goneni A mugh description of the distnet according to its most promi* 

gnnno«.^Q^|. pijygjQji] cliaracteristics would divide it into three portions. 
The first or mountainous portion >vou!d consist of the Mnri'ee 
Tahsil and the northci'U portion of the Kahutu Tahsil, a couutiy of 
high mountain ridges divided Ijy deep, naiTOw valleys and here and 
there connected by short cross spurs. 

Tlie second portion would include almost the whole of the 
Rawalpindi Talisil, and would sweeji round east through Kahuta 
and down the west bank of the Jhclnm into Gujar Khan Tahsil, 
till it reached the northern border of Jhelnm District. This tract is 
hilly and submontane. It includes the skiits of the MaTgalla range, 
all those sharp-toothed ridges of bare rock by which tlie Muivee 
hills nin far out into the plains to the south, the steep hills on the 
westem bank of the Jbelum, and the wild and surpriaing country 
of pebbles or ssindstono ridges, sandy plateaus, and pleasant plains 
which makes up much of Riiwalpludi I’alisil. 

The third portion would be called the plain or Pothwar portion. 
It includes, the whole of the Gujar Kbau Tuhsit, e:s:c6pt the small 
comer on the east traversed by tbe hills on the bank of the Jhelum, 
the south-east portion of tho Rawalpindi Tali ail and the south-west 
portion of the Kahuta Tahsil. Hougli tho\igh this tract is and gashed 
Ijy many torrents, it is more nearly level and can 1>9 more correctly 
described as a plain than any of the adjoining ti'acts within the district, 

ThiHttttM Such a rotigh classification would give, in the case of the first 
hSta portion, a country homogeneous and distinct in nature fi-om the rest 
‘ of the district. 

The Murree and Kahuta hills are the key to the mountain system 
of the whole district. They consist of a series of spurs, w'hich in any 
just account must tnclnde the Maigalla Range running out on the 
west through Riiwalpindi Tahsil and tbo line of hot sandstone bills 
on the Jhelum liank running south to Baghara in Gujar Khnn 
Tahsil. These hills and those of Hasara are part of the outer Hima¬ 
layan system, gradually falling in height from the peaks of Kashmir 
in the north doivn to the hillocks of Bagham in the south, and not 
altogether unrecognizable in the low hills and pebble ridirea of 
Kahuta and Riiwalpindi Ta^iU. ^ 
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RiWALFH^rii DiSTBiCT*} aji(i Kahukt h\lh^ P?art Ai 

The ilargalla Racge whichj so far m it lies wit hi u the district, CHAP. I, A- 
is a coutiDDatioD of a spur mniiing tbroagh Hazara District EOrth physical 
of the Murre© ridges, emcrgos into the district about the juaction a^gIb. 
of tLo Muitco, Hatipur aed Kiwalpiudi *l absil bouDdaries, and Thd Maxgaiin 
rnua in n south-wosterly direction across the north oE th® 

Rawalpindi l^ahsil. For much of its co\mo through this tab si I it 
maintaips a height of over 5,200 feet, and derirea from the steep'■ 
ness of its aides and the suddenness with which it starts up fi^om 
the level, fertile plain below, its some what impressive appearance. 

As it approaches the Attock border tlie range begins to down» 

About 15 miles north- west of Rawalpindi it is crossed by the 
gaUa Pass, which eatrlea the Grand Trunk Road, and is also mailed 
by a conspieux^us monunieot to General John Nichohon* West 
of the pass the ridge rises ogaiui continu^ its course south-west 
with OTadiially diminishing ^titude and is lost in tlie plain on 
the Atteck border only a few miles short of the Khenmar and 
Kala Chitta hills of the Attock District* 

The Mm'i'ce and Kahnta mountains ai'O capable of description 
on a regular and simple plan. They consist principaUy of five 
main fipuTSj more or less parallel to each otheri ruDoiog in general 
very sharply dowu froni their highest yioints uorth^castTiv ai^ 
to the Jhelinu river audmore gradually.' south-vvestwai'tla toT\ar<is 
the plains of Rawalpindi Tahail, The five chief spurs are ImowQ 
generally as the MuiTce* Charihart, Paphuudi or Patriata, Aarai 
or Kotli spur, and the Utriua spurs. 

Of these tho highest and most westerly is the Murree spur, TtsHnireo 
which faces the Hazara District across a deep ravine. It is crown- Spnt. 
ed by the Murree Civil Station, of wliich the highest point is 7,407 
feet above the sea, the highest point in the district, riorth or 
Murree this ridge loses its rocky appeavanae, and gradually ■ 

Binking as the Kuner torrent appi'oachea tlm ilhelum, disappears on 
tho river-hank at Kohola lu Uazaia District, boutli of Murrtie its 
descent is more gradual, nud it is still a high and imposing 
miles fui-ther south. At Salgraon it is cut through by the Kurang 
toi-ront, and thougli it mises its head again iii tho Karlot Salgrflon 
ridge and continues its southern course, it is soon lost m tho 
tangled foothills of the Mai-galla Range on the border of lUiwal- 
piodi Tabsil. 

Immediately east of tiro Mnrreo spur, and a few hundred TEsciiMiiiiii 
feet lower, is the Charihan spur. Tlie liighest point is Lunhatal, sp^r. 
opposite Murree Civil Station, north of which the ridge quickly 
joins the Murree spur. To tho south this nins almost 
due south with height little diminished ui^il it is cut through 
seven or eight miles lower down by the ^an torrent, Ewuth of 
this sti'cnm it risea ngain in tho Chawn hiU* and rcc-oiviug tbs 
Kachut-Aiiguri spur from the Murree Range on the west continues 
south by Khatar. Entering Rawalpindi Tahsil it runs for out into 
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Rawaipindi Distbict,} fki Mmrss and Kahtda MUs. [Part A. 


CHAPJ, A, the plaina m a ioag, low strip which finally degenerates into lines 
Physical ^avp rock starting up suddenly from the suirounditig level 
Aspstta. countiy. 

TbsTatidit* Tho most bcautifulof all these ridges, and the most important, 
is the Patriata spur, which rises to a height of 7,212 feet opposite 
the Murroe Station and intersects this mountamous tract. Rising 
quickly from the Jhelum liank and soon attaining a great height 
it runs south-west with lofty and unbroken crest for sixteen 
or seventeen miles. Cut through by the Soan stream it rises 
again in the Khairatian hill, and runs out into the plains in the 
long, nai'Pow ridge which carries Tharaair Rakh. 


Tbs or East of the Patriate spur is the Kotli spiu-, rutinmg above 
til® Jhelum riror, into which it drops by a steep descent. Unlike 
the other ridge it rises to its highest point in the south, culminaiing 
r plateau of the Narar mountain, 

b,090 feet high, which with its fiat top and scarped white sand¬ 
stone sides dominates the plains in the .south and drops in 
precipitous cliffs into the Jhelum river below. The north, or the 
mountain part, of the Kabuta Talisil centres round the Nai^r 
mountain and is formod of spura and ridges surrounding the 
gn^t hill. To the west this ridge descends more gradually 
until It strikes the Scan river, which cuts through its wosteru ea(f, 
and fo^s a very iviM and pictui-egquo gorge. At the southern 
end of this gorge is situated the renowned old Gakhar fort of 
Pbai-waifl, which was taken by Baber, and is still tho seat of a 
very celebrated and very much decayed family of Admal Gnkhars 
Ac^^s the S^u the ridge runs out south-west into the Rawalpindi 
plain m the bare forbidding rocky lidges of Kii-pa nnd Bhambatrar 
which fi^lljdisapj^r m the plains only a few mUes short of 
too Jtiiairi MurAt R&nge* 


Tk^ U£jm% 


The fifth ridge, commonly called the Utrina Ridge, is much 

" does its height 

exe^ 3,800 foot. Starting fram Kabiita town it runs east and 
^fldually mcreasos m height till it terminates on the Jhelum 
nver-bank. It la the boundary between the mounteinous'and 
the hilly portions of Kahuta Tamil. 


Tki Jlielmi 


South of tbo Utrina ridge there runs along the bank of the 
fha ® oj Tough sandstone hills nowhere 3,000 feet higher 
than sea level and gradually dunmiBhing in height until ifc Joses 
lUelf in the low hillocks south of Bagham. 

n I irith a very variJ 

growth. Only a few deodars are to be found in Hurree Ld these 
were spociaily p anted and tended +L purree, and these 

haodsoC tr<is of the sdver Scie^ tU 7,.^ 1 % 
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^wAinN£»i District.] The stthntoniane traci, [Part A. 

Morree and Fapbundi spurs. Tbn lower bUls are covered iu CHAP. ItA. 
many places with the greeo-pme and the hill oak. Lower down ^bTiical 
again we find ltawjai\ kkaii* and ^haldh acacias, olives, and lowest Atp«cti. 
of all a Inxiuiant growth of sartatka (bog'myrtle) and fjaramia The jboius 
{prinsepia hIiZw) and other trees and bnshes. BWge. 

The Papbundi hill especially is beautifully wooded, and the 
scenery in the Mnrree and Kalmta hills is often very fine indeed, 
comprising, as it fpe<iuently does, a foreground of lovely woodland 
scenery with a back^und of lofty enow-ciad peaks. ATatiy of 
the lower valleys, too, are extremely picturesque, especially the 
Narai Valley, between the Narar and Paphundi spurs. The 
hillsides on each side of the Narai are covered low down with mu^tha, 
the bright-green of which contrasts strongly with the dark-green of 
the pines above, and a tribute ly of tbo Sotin runs down the valley 
in which are many picturesque pools. Tbo sconeiy, too, near 
the banks of the dbelum river also is often fine, especially below the 
beetling cliffs of the Narar mountain. Iu many cases small 
hamlets and little patches of cultivation aro found high up on 
hillsides and on mountain tops, most pieturesqnely situated, and 
these add much to the beauty of the landscape. 

Ljing immediately below the mountainous portiou of tbo Tbc caVnoD- 
district, and stretching in a great horse-shoe from west to oast, so 
as to include the wustem aud northern portions of the fiawalpindi 
Tahsil and the central portion of the Kahuta Tahsil, is what has 
been called the hilly and submontane pLirtion of tbo district. In 
Bucb a bugs tinct bompgenoity cannot be expected, and it need 
occasion no surprieo hi find stretches of tbe most fertile plain 
countiy in a tract described as “ broken and hilly throngbont its 
whole ai'ea.” The component parts of this tract will now bo noticed 
in order. 

In the extreme north-west of this tract, and north of the Mar- The nuro 
galla Hidge, a narrow wedge of level, fertile plain runs up between 
the Attock TabsLI on the west and the Haripur Tahsil on the east, 
extending up to and crossing the Haro river. Geogniphically 
this strip of land lielongs to the Attock Tahsil, but it is tinverBcd 
by the Grand Trunk Eoad and the North-Wt'stem Bail way, and 
communications with Rawalpindi arc sfi gtxxl that administmtive 
facilities have been given precedence over gergraphical difficulties, 
and in spite of occasional projiosals for the tiansfor of these 
villages to Attock, they still romain attached to the Rawalpuidi 
Tahsil. 

Houth of the hlargalla Range, and stretching fixim the west Tiift xbuorL 
border of tbo district to close to the Bawalpindi Cantonmciit is 
the dry, gravelly plateau known as the Kharora, Underlying rock 
evoijwhere crops to the surface and shows in the banks of all 
ravines. A very prominent feature of the landscape is a high 
ridge of ixxjk, which runs across tbo circle for many miles from 
north to south, finally ending near Rawalpindi Cantonment, 
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Riwiipuroi Disteict,] T/w aulmojitme tract. 


Tbi Kudhi. 


[Past Ai 

Cfl.^1, A. The ridge conaiats of a ledge of sandatone tilted iwipendicukrly 
Phyiicftl til® groirad and standing np in a rampart of solid i-ock 

Aspects, some 40 feet high and only a few feet thick. This cnriotia geologi- 
tio Kb»»». cal phenomenon is known locally as the Chir Par, or the split hill. 
It is an unusual sight, and legends have clustered about it. 

The remainder this tract in the Riiwalpindi Tahsil fdong 
with the ivestem and adjacent portions of the Kahuta Tahsil 
as far east as Kahuta town is divided in common parlance into 
the Xachha and the Kandhi. llie Kachha is the tract abni? and 
among the foot hills of Muiree, This is tnie submontane charac- 
tenzed by copious rainfall, abundant springs and some ah' cultivation. 

The Kandhi extends as fai* east as Kahuta and on the west 
IB usually considered to extend as far as Rawalpindi. On the 
east the tract includes the country lying among the low soft 
sandstone hills, which run out from the main Murree Eanpe 
nejir the Kahuta border. On the west it Includes the rich plums 
near RaiviUjundi, whioh are the most fertile spots in the whole 
district, but the general characteristic of the tract is the low hills 
and outcrops of rock fiem the Murree hilla on the north, and this ia 
raflected in the name Kwndhi or Ixink, referring ttt the foot 
of the Himalayas. Throughout this tract are level 'md 

sometime!? veiy fertile valleys iuterapersed with spurs of sandstone 
rj^k and cut up with ^bbly ridges. Between Rmvalpindi and 
the hills IS a ^imparatively level phan strotebing Bern the Murreo 

the mi^t fertile tract 

in d^^ict and Rawalpindi itself ig the fertile spot m it 
East of this plam ridges irf sandstone run diuvTi south from the 
Jlnn-ee and Kahuta InUs and split up the country into vallevK •iud 
phiteaiix of sandy si.il. Kouth of Riwaipindi ravines and gorems 
soar the country, und present the wildest and meat desolate 

only portion of the submontane tract left to be described 
is that known as the Ki.hni Ilaka, This Uea whelk* in nS 
Kahuta Tahaihof which it foms the eastern trad souLeastera 
portion. 1 m niime is den^^d frt,m the Kiirhwal or G^Ii^ 

s^iou of the Jai>jaa tnbe, wh eh hoWa m,el of tbo TiihS 
llio easlero portion of this traet ,s travereed by the Jhelam 1"™.; 
teokhneof bdle tdraidy desenbed, end is thus in nsturo S 
Ihs western jjoition is composed of pebble rirlopi 
ly iuto p.-omiuent hitk To the souS. Te 

snudstoue Ulk or hght sandy sod „ud lio co^ “Smbir 'Z 

adjoining tract of Gujar Khan Tahsil. ^ «-owmodes tne 

the most ragged poition r-f the suljmontane 
tract. Roughly it may bo said that oq o= n* ^ 

Tahsil is concerned the rough eubmontene tract is Iw 
the south by the So^ river, a hill S^t“ h ^d^eSlio” 
the Murreo hills cbvideB the tahsil in two fvfon t, wv ® 1 

lovith-irest iiBd is the most aolabio physical fe»tm-e of th?^Zj. 


Tk* Kikhru 


Rawaipimii Distbict.] The plains . 
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[Part A, 


The ooamtry in its Tiilley is known locally as the Soaii Ilaka CHAP It A. 
and ia so clmraeteristie and so unlike the plains counti^y next 
to bo described that it most bo separately noticed. Aip«tU. 


The Soan Talley is a narrow strip of pebbly allnvlal soil 
lying between the gloomy and forbidding hills which shut in the 
riTer on either hand. 8011th of the 8oan the country is of I'ather 
diffei'ent appearance, and res ambles more the plain of Gujar 
Khan. As in Gujar Kliau mvines ti-avei'se and re-traverse the 
country in all directions, pebble ridges are less frequent than 
north of the Soan, Irat friable sandstone rocks crop up to the 
surface in all directions. Along the Soan and the Ling river, and 
on the extreme south, near the VVadala torrent, the land is scoured 
into innumerable ravines and deep, earthy depi^ssions, and com- 
mnnictitiona are extremely bad. On either side of the railway, 
near i&fankiala Station, is the fertile Nalla Valley, which forma a 
pleasant contrast the rugged gorges which surt*ound it. Except 
m the .Rawalpindi plain, in the Nalla Vnlley, and in the tract 
north of the M-argalla Range the whole country is wild and 
forbidding in appeamnee, and difficult in character. 


The remaining portion of the district is mi integral parr of the 
great Pothwar plain, which, stretching south from the Soiiii in 
Rawalpiudi Tahsil, includes nearly the whole of the Gujar Khan 
Tahsil, and the southern ])arl of the Kahuta Tahsil, and rung through 
the Jliolum Tahsil down to the Jhelum river. The Soan is the 
northern boundary of the Pothwai’ just us the Jhelum is the 
Bouthem boundaiy. Strictly spenkkg the few villages lietween 
the Ling and Soan streams belong ethiiologicully to the Kandhi, but 
geogi'apliically they belong to the Potbwiir. This southern portion 
of tM district is more nearly level and can be described with more 
correctneati as a plain than any other portion of the district. With 
the exception of the spur of sandstone hilb running south frera the 
low hills in Kaimta Tahsil at a height of never more than 450 feet 
above the town of Gujar Khan and stretching along the Ijnnk of the 
Jhelum river till it joins the Labri Range in the Jhelum District, the 
whole of Gujar Khan Tahsil is included in it. It contains 
no hills, but there is veiy little level land. The whole country is 
scoured with rein water and intei-sected ravines. These have no 


apparent older or method, but wind and mtersect over tho tahsil 
and divide the whole surface into a network. Bveiy village is 
divided ou one side or on all sides from its neighbours by ravines. 
Village boundaries are generally marked configurations of tho 
ground. The ravines are of various sizes and of varions depths. 
Sometimes they are scoured out of the sandstone rock underlying 
the soil, sometimes when the sod deepens tliey are fissures in the 
loamy surface j generally they have no name, or the name is different 
in different places. The larger ravines which receive surface 
drainage and carry water after rain are known as kas or k^sa, 
according as they are large or small. The smaller ravines have no 


Th* 


CEA?.l, A. 

FbjBical 

Aipetta. 


The Jfeelncn 

ftf Item. 

Tha ICinihr 
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Bawaipisdi District.] TAe Eaiithi torrent. [Put A. 

torrent bed, and are scoured out surface drainage alone. IThese 
are knoim aa bburi'i ” or dry ravines. 

The drainage system of the district is Simple. All streams in 
the distnet find tlierr way either to the Indus on the west or to the 
Jhelum on the east. The watershed^ starting from the steep cliffs 
on the east of the Narar phtteaii runs in a straight line south-west 
through KaUuhi Tahsil, passing three or four miles east of Kahuta, 
to Mundra and is then marked by the highroad from Alandra 
to Clmkwal, All the country east of this line together with the 
])ortion of the Murree Tahsil north of Murree Station drains into 
the Jhelum. West of this line the slope is towards the Indus, 
which receives the drainage of this tract chiefly through the Soan. 

The chief sti^eam of the Jhelum drainage s^ystem Is the Kenshi. 
Ri.sTng in the Kahru links of the Xahnta Tahsil near Mator it 
flows south, reeoivittg, chiefly from the west, several small tribatai'iea 
which drain the south-west portion of the Kaliuta Tahsil. Near 
the town of Kftllar it enters tho Gujnr Khan Tahsil, tuns under 
Gujar Khan Town, and continues south parallel to the Grand Trunk 
Rr^ial. Xi ar I be Jhelum border the stream tuma east and runs 
down through a deep rocky bed to join the Jhelum. For the last 
SO miles of its course It is a deep and rushing mountain stream, 
with rocky banks and numerous t ributaries. In the upper part of 
iis course the bed is broad, and generally in Kabuta Tahsil stony, 
and in Gujar Khan sandy. There is always running water in the 
torrent b^, but sometimes it disappears and runs under ground, 
iippecring again as a ninning stream a few miles further on. Its 
most important tributaries joining it within the district are the 
Sareih and the Guliana. The Sarelh rises in the pebbly ridge south 
of Nara in theKahuta Tahsil, flows south t hrough the narrow valley 
between the Dodili-Mator and Doberan ridges, runs through an 
opener country by Choa Khalsa, where it receives the drainage of 
& wider tract, and enters Gujar Khan Tahsil at Bewnl. Collecting 
the drains^ of the extrame east of Qojar Khan Tahsil it joins 
the Kanshi in a wild gorge in the hiUs. 

The Guliana kas rises near Sukho, winds eastward past 
Guliana village, and joins the Kanshi near the Jhelum border. It 
runs through a sandy channel only and has less of the mountainous 
character of the two sbove-named torrents. The Thaliori risea 
near JstU on the Chakwal-Mandra Road, and runs due south into 
Cbakwal Tahsil. It is if less importance than the others, but it 
runs through a Gujar country, and Gujar villages separate on 
both sides cluster on its banks. 

All these streams, and a few other petty stieama also, have a 
perennial water-^jhannol fed by springs, and all become roaring 
torrents after rain. Along their banks are dotted village sites, and 
most of the well cultivation of the tract is in the be^ of the 
torrents. AVells are dotted in patches below the high banks of the 
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streams, where tho chanaei widens, and a patch of good loam and CBAr. I, A. 
the proximity of water offer a chaace of successful Irrigation. ihy?ieal 
Nearly alj tli© wells are situated in or near ravines and Aspect*, 
depressions, and the water-bearing Strata lie dose along the 'rbtjimiiiia 
larger streams, Except as feeding the wells, the tonnnts are of 
no use for irrigation. Their chan oels are scoured far below tho 'Tbokttiuu 
surround ing country, and water cannot spill out on either side. 

In tho wider beds, especially in tlio bed of tlio Kanshi ** there 
are scattered patches of cultivation, which nre flooded in tho rains, 
and which have been classifled as aailab. All the land in tho 
tract rooorded os sailab ia of this chaiacter, but tho land is poor; 
the flood-waters carry more sand than silt, and tho best lands are 
those which receive moisture by percolation from the adjoining 
stream without being injtu'od by actual flooding. 

The remainder of the Jhelum drainage system coufilsts of 
short rapid mountain tturents, which in Jlurree and Kabiita 
Tahsils tod theiv way to the Jhelum by naiTow glens through 
the high cliffs which everywhere shut in the river. These sti'oajns 
aro usually known from the viUagos which they pass, tho name 
varying from part to part of the course. Some are known 
simply as khad or kas. Three in the Murreo Tahsil, taking their 
rise in the high ridge which runs across the tahsil and connect'^ 
the highest points of the throe principal ranges, flow north. 

Of these the Kuner forms tho bomidury of the Rawalpindi 
and Hazara Districts. It rises in the horse-shoe of hills behind 
Mur res Civil Station in five small streams, which join below Mu lot 
Dhtodan village, and running cine north leaves the district at 
Dewal and joins the Jhelnm near Kobala. The Bhgraon-Fotba 
and the Dhirkot kases ditiin valleys between the Murree and 
Patriata and the Patriata Kotli ridges respectively. 

The remaining torrents run due east. North of the Utrina 
ridge they all have veiy short courses, Ijeing shut in Ijetween the river 
and the Kotli-Njunr ridge, which iTinsvcTj close to the Jhelum bank. 

These mountain torrents, with the exception of the Kuner, 
quickly run dry. Their oatohnaent areas are the precipitoua and 
SfOmetimes bare sides of the VJilleys through which they run. 

Every drop t(f the slightest iiiinfall quickly finds Its way into 
the bed below and sudden and violent spates ere frequent. 

South of the Utrina ridge the streams are somewhat larger though 
they are never moie than mountain torrents. Tho Dewangarh 
torrent runs east and am-ies the drainage of the southern 
of the Utrina ridM to the Jhelum at Owen feri^. The Salgivion 
stream and tho Ear ton^nt cut through the river-bank hills 
near Ser. The Khad nullah running south from Nala hlusalmau 
for ten miles at last finds its way through the ridge at Dangalli, 
and, gathering a few small streama from about Chou Khaha joins 
the river at Daugalli ferry. 
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ggAf , I, A. The Jhelum river risea in KaaLmir at Vernag, in ihe east of 
Phjiicai t to Happy Valloy, and flows througt the valleji which it leaves 
Aepecti. at Haramiila* Thence its course is that of & mountain torrent 
Tto Jii*]njD, Wtw^eon lofty mountains and precipitous rocks, as it cuts through 
the northern extremity of the Pir Panjil range. 

From a point a few pules south of Koh^ it becomes the 
eastern boundary of the district and continueB its conrsensa 
mountain torrent aa far as Dtvngalli, after which it becomes 
smoother and broader. It is not navigable above this pointy 
but there are several ferries across it between Koliahi, wheio 
it is crossed by a fine bridge, and the south'eastem exti*cmity of 
tile district, lluoh timber is floated down this river from 
Kpimir tenitwy, chiefly from the Kishouganga branch which 
pus the Jheltim j^me 20 miles above Kohala, at which 
]imction (Domel) there was a very fine diik-bungjdow on the 
road to Easbrnii-, Eatcellent fishing is to be got hera especially 
m the end of August and beginning of Septombor. Good 
hshing la also to bo had at several points between Eohala and 
tiagham, notably at the mouth of the ^'Jlarl,” a stream which 
joins the Jlieluin from tlio left h^nk in Puncli territoi’y. oppoaito 
tho Tillage of Tflnda. The old suspension bridge at Kobala and 
e aok^bungalow at Domel where both washed away in the 
extraordinary Roods of 1893, 


Indai £raia- 


A mule road, which is always known locally as «Hall’s 
Itoad from the name of the Deputy Commissioner under whose 
mispiccs its construction was attempted, runs from DangalU to 
-Kobflia a lung the right bank of tho river, but tliia was not 
n auceese, acd m now entirely out of repair and impassable in 
many places. The seeneiy along this road is extremely beauti¬ 
ful, but too path is of no practical utility at present, nor on 
account of the extremely rough and difficult country to be 
traversed js it hkely that it ever could be made so without an 
enormous expenditure. The river throughout has steep and rocky 
banks and is nowhere of any use for irrigation pnrpo4!es. ^ 

The Indus drainage system is i>raetically tho Scan and 

n**^'®*; north-west comer of the Rawalpindi 

Tahsil the email wedge of fertile country north of the Marialb 
range, and surmtmdmg Serai K a la, drains into the Haro, which 
rising in the Hazara hills near Ehanpuj- and eulerin? the district 
near the village of Bhallar-top, luns for about seven or eight 

r a small portion 

11 ^ . south-east comer of the Rdwalnindi 

Kanshi by fributarios of^ the 

inr the Jhrium nif 

Wmree TahsS •.“:i jbolo of Rawalpindi and 

^ * 1 , ¥ ^'^stern portion of the Kahuta Tahail 

formthoratclancBtlxfcinoftUeSwiiMKlitatriliutiiiies. “ 
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Bawalpihdi Distbict.] The Indvis drainage sustem, [PABT A. 

Bisiag just below Marree, in the village of MoBiari, the Soan CEAf« I» A> 
flows due south between the Murree and Patrkta ridgea, then 
worms its way by a tortuous course through broken hill country Ajpeeti. 
and by picturesque valleys till it emetgcs on the plains near TbeSMn. 
the rUlage of Cherah. It then cuts through the l^arar spur, 
here 2,500 foet above the sea and 800 feet above the river level, 
making a veiy striking wild and rocky gorge one mile in length, 
at the eastern end of wMeh is still to be seen the pioturesqno 
old Gakkhar fort of Pbarwala, and tbi'ough which runs a very 
rough district path. This gorge divides the Kahnta from the 
Rawalpindi Tahsil. At Phaiwala the Soan finally quits the hills 
and, flowiug in a south-west direction, divides the Rawalpindi 
Tahsil thixtugh the middle and after a course of about 35 or 40 
miles enters the Fatehjang Tahsil of Atiock District at the 
village of Cbauntin.. 

Above Pharwala in the hilly part of its course it is simply a 
moimtain ton-ent with TOugh bed of sandstone clay and boulders. 

Below Pharwala it spreads out over a wide bed, like moat Indian 
rivers, only a small portion of which it fills when not in flood* 

Here it is a rocky, tui'bulent and treacherous stream, with a bed 
of sand and boulders and banks always wild and steep. All along 
its banks rough sandstone cliffs, ridges of pebbles, and difficult 
ravines stretch back for miles on either side. Generally the 
stream is fordable everywhere, but when the Hoods aro out, 
communications are cut off for days together while rocky Ijanka 
and treachorout^ quicksands make the passage of the stream always 
troublesome. The Grand Trunk Road crosses the river on a fine 
bridge four miles south td Rawalpindi, and dui'ing the rains all 
traffic has to pass ov’er this bridge. 

Below the bridge no drainage finds its way into the stream 
until the Fatehjaug Tahsil of Attock is reached, but the whole of 
the surrounding country is drained by the two of ite tributaries. 

Ou the west the Sil, rising near R^iwalpindi and receiving 
nil the drainage from the country east of the Golra-Putohjang 
Railway, runs in a narrow bed between precipitous banks till the 
Fatehjaug Iwrder is reached. It reaches the Soan near the 
borders of Pindigheb Tahsil of Attock* The channel always 
carries eomo water, and heavy floods pass down after rain, but 
the stream is small and uniraportant. On the east the Wadala 
rises near Rewat in Ibe Rawalpindi Tahsil, and, after dividing 
the Rawalpindi Tahsil from Gujar Khan and the Gujar Khan 
Tahsil from Fatehjang bends westward, and entering Fatehjang 
joins the Scan at the extreme south-west corner of that Tahsil. 

Separatad from the Soan by high dry uplands the W’adala in 
this district is a moss of forbidding ravines. It carries little 
water at any time while the drifting sand of its bed is always 
spreading and enveloping the fields along its banks. 
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Of t!ie tributaries which feed the Soao in thia district the 
01117 one of any importance (m the left bank is the Ling-. Thia 
stream rises at the foot (if the Narar plateau and having collected 
the drainage of nlmoat the whole of the moiintainouB portion of 
Kiihutir fiowa close by Kahnta town, forces its way through 
precipitoi:^ gorges into Riiwalpindi Tahail, and joins the 
at Sihala near the Grand Trunk Koad. 

On the right bank the chief tributaries are the Surang and 
the Loh. The former rises in the ilnrree range^ debouches on the 
plains below Chattar, and, collecting streams on the west from 
the Ihtrgolla range and on the east from the foot-hills of Murree 
Tahsil, joins the Soan near the Grand Trunk Road. The latter 
rises in the Margalla range, drjiins the cr^untty north of Rawalpindi 
and, passing lotmd the city and cantonment, joins the Soan close to 
its junction with the Kurang. 


There are no lakes m the district. The only marsh of any 
impoitance, which is always known as the Khiinna JhH, and 
which really consists of two marshes, one 35-49 acres in ex¬ 
tent. close to the Uanna Dfik ^ge, and the other close to the 
Sohan >*, lage, of ev 4 acres, is Situated about 4 miles from the 
Einvalpindi Gantoument. These two marshes ore formed by the 
Kurang stream. Some rice is cultivated and there is a small 
area of escellent sugarcane in the depression surronndine it. It 
IS also excel out snipe gi-ouud. and boing dose to Ibiwalpindi is 
very much shot over. ’ m 

In general too water-supply of the district is satisfactory, 
in there is never any scarcity. In Gufar 

Khan and Rawalpindi the larger and a few of the petty aprinos 
have 0 iiormanont water-choimel fed by water frera ihe hUs S 
reinforc^ by springs. There is not in this district that liability to 
failure of the water-supplies which exists in the adjoining disS 
of Jhelnm and it\ parts of Attock District, ^ * '^wuici 

. Out knowledge of Indian geology is as vet so It. 

Its nature, and so Uttle has been done in the Puniab if 

of inT«ti@.(i 0 D, that it is impoiaibie to dis^* 

the lora geology of eeparate districts. Some iofoSnation regaSI 
the local geology of tie district will be found b a oaner ™ hf 
M»»lp,nd. Hills in Vol. V. of tic “ Eecorfs of th7oe<^^Ud 

of tlwPuSjo™ piSb^ by^L°'Medli«t^^^ JT 

Geological SuiV4 of India/ * ■ ®"l»'’"‘'“dent of lbs 

mmposcil of tertiary sandstones, limestone and alluTial deuoaSir 
These sandstones apparently belong to the SirmiSr ril 

series of the sub-nimalsyan system ^ tormur and biwahk 
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In colour they vary from light grey to Ted» and in tae higher 
portions of these two tahsils are harder and loss friable than in 
lower tracts. Some of the strata yield excellent building material 
or are qoarricd by (aovernmeiit fi.rr road metal. Others on ex¬ 
posure decompose and crumble away. The Nnrar bill is wholly 
composed of a bard white sandstone, which, exposed on the north in 
precipitous cliffs, tiTes an appearance of scarped grandeur 
unique among the bills of the district. Thin dukes of white 
calcareous matter and bellow nodules filled, with clay »re generally 
seen in these rocks, while in the beds of streams concretions of 
poraus limestone, known locally by the name of “Kaniatf* are 
commonly met with, Smalt bms of Gne conglomerates are also 
to be found here and there. Mixed or alternating with the 
sandstone occur exlensive beds of red or bluish clay or shales, 
and these, with the more or less decomposed sandatoneiL g^ve 
its character to the soil oE these tahsils. 

Limestone (jurassic and triassic) is the characteristic of the 
Margalla range, and this is the main cause of the fertility of the 
villages which lie lisnoath it. It is found also, but in limited 
quantities, in Miuree Tahsil. Beds of it lie along the western 
boundary of the tahsil next the Hazara District end again 
below the dep6t barracks in llurree. It is usually f^ey or bluish 
white in colour, and often of intense hardness, yieldingr in several 
localities building lime of excellent quality. The alluvial deposits 
occur chiefly in the lower portion of the Kahuta Tahsil in the 
vicinity of the Jhelum, from which, however, they are separated 
by a Ijelt of san^tone hill. These deposits utuaJly take the form 
of small plateaus or gently rounded slopes and ridges with shallow 
ravines abutting on a broad stony rtver-lied or khud. They 
are often at a height of several hundred feet above the existing 
water-courses, and are composed of round^ boulders, generally 
of small size, composed of sandstone, granite or quartzite, or 
are made up of gravel and sand mixed or altemating with clayey 
deposits. The}" have very little cohesion, and where precipitous, 
are liable to kindslips. They have been described as alluvial 
deposits, but it is equally possible that they have a glacial origin. 
In the plains portions of the district sandstone is almost every¬ 
where the rock underlying the soil. In Rawalpindi Tahsil lime* 
stone crops out everywhere along the low hill$, and in the plains 
kankar deposits are common. The chief characteristic of the 
Kharom Circle of Rawalpindi and the characteristic from which it 
derives its name is the “kankar” or nodular limestone which 
fills the soil, " Rora ” means any gravel, and in particular lime* 
atone gravel. 

The pebble ridges, described as alluvial deposits, in the 
Kahuta hills are the m{^t remarkable structural feature of the 
Kahuta and Riiwalpktdi Tahsiis. In both tabsils they crop up to 
the surface in all direc lions. 


CH^I. A. 

Fhjtiul 

Aipecta 
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CH^I, A. The Soan runs entirely between pebble hill^, and the Soan 
Pliy*ieai allnYiiil Sod is M! of pebbles ; most of the forta round Rawalpindi 
Aspects, Cantonment are built on pebble ridges; scattered all over the 
Rawalpindi Tahail the pebble beds rise to tho surface here and 
there in desolate barren mounds. Large isolated boulders in many 
pkces seem to point to a glacial epoch «j the Potbwar plain. 

sotatir. Tlie district flora is of much importance and of great variety, 

difFering in character at different elevations . 

Gnjar Khan Tabail and the real Pofchwar portions of the 
disti’ict are not well wooded. Along the field banks, and in the 
cultivated Lrnd trees are rare, but in the ravines small stunted 
trees ai'e common. The district roods are all well wooded. The 
common trees are Kikar, Phnltihi, Ber and Shisham. Gi-asses ore 
poor, and there is little natural gramng. “ Dub ’* is the commonest 
giuss, but *'Dubh” or Kabul'*ia not uncommon. The soil 
is clean, and grs^s do not spring up fiieely in coltivated lands, 
while on uncultivated lands nothing but the coarsest grasses can 
grou'. lu the Kliarora and Kandht trects of Rawalpindi and 
Kaliuta Tahsila the predominant tree is the PhulAhi. The Kikar 
apiX'Rrs in the south, ljut disappears farther north, and the miilbery 
takes its place. Here also the wild olive, known as ** Kao*’ grows 
freely. The Ber and Drek are fairly common everywhere. 

Of brushwoods, bhekar (AMaloda vasica) and beri (Zlzyphm 
ntimmulaiia) mark the more southerly pails of the tract, while 
noar and under the hiUs pituki (Cdedrtt^ spt fiosusX garonda 
(Curisea difujta) and highest of all, sanatha (OodoTuea mecom) 
indicate a submontane climate. The shisham is eveiywhere, never 
abundantj but always prized. Most of the trees are owned by 
Gorernmenfr, but there arc many in the fields and growing 
sheltered in ravines. As with trees, so with grasses, the vegeta¬ 
tion changes from plain to submontane as we approach the hills 
Khabbal, thednbh grass of Hindustan, is the principal grass of 
tho plains, as ifc is the best of all grasses, 'llie hill grass, kmown as 
is found eveiywhere iu the phius and is abundant in 
tne mils. The typical and most common hill grass is a many awned 
grass locally called lumber, and this, though an inferior grass 
Canton fodder of the mounted troops m Hdwalpindi 

The following account of trees and vegetation in the higher 
tracts is taken from the recent Assessment Report of theMurree 
and Kahuta Tahsils :— 

Ihe whole of tho Murree Talisil and much cf the Kahuta 
" Tahsil is covered with valuable timber, while more 
than 100 Government forests have been formed and 
are worked in the two tahsils. It would be imposaible 
‘within the brief limits of au Assessment Report to 
give an adequate description of the trees and under. 
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# 

gi-owth which cover so large a part of the tahsil under CHAP. !♦ A, 
“ report. The vegetation* however, hears a close rdAtion 
" to the soil and to cropping, and some knowledge of Aspect*. 
”the flora of tho district is essential to a proper Botenj. 

'* description of the soils and to an adequate under- 
** atan^ng of the ever varying circnnastances of the 
** cropping and agi'icnltni'c of the tract. The methods of 
“ agncultnr© always wth the al tit ode and w'ith the 

“ forest growth, and a change in tho forest growth is a 
“ snicr indication of a change in circumstances than any 
“ other available to an assessing officer. It may be said 
** broadly that there are four classes of forest growth 
“corresponding to different altitudea and lo different 
“ agriculture. The different classes of growth are re* 

presented by different main trees, but tho undergi'Owlh 
“ is more uniform and more characteristic than tho trees. 

In the lowest clssa, covering nearly tho whole of tho 
“ Kallar Kahuta Circl^aud the south part of the Eahrii 
** Circle the phuldhi {Acuria vtod&sta) ia the principal 
“treeand bhokar {Adhatoda vadca) is the principal 
* ‘ shrub. Towards t be north of the Ka Uar K ahuta Ci I'clo 
“the mulberry contests the piide of place with the 
“ phnlahi, but the phnlahi is always the most abundant. 

“ The kikar {Acacia oitiWca) is almost absent and, 

“ indeed, the country is too cold for the kikar. In tho 
** north round Kahuta mango trees ate common and aro 
** of some profit to the peoplo. In the Kahru Circle, 

** genei-ally, bbekar and eanatha {Dodonoea vuco$a) or 
“ higher up gavanda {Cari»sBa di§instiy and sanatba form 
** the underg^n^rth and the trees are still pbnhdu. In 
“ the higher villages bhokar entirely disappears ^d 
“the phnlahi gives place to the chir pine (Piniis 
“ ioHof/oiirt), with the rhin onk (Qaerats tHCaao) 

“and other bi'C^d-leaved trees. Higher up again, 

« and now we arc getting among the high hills, the 
“obir pine pushes out all other trees and the sambal or 
“ barberry {tkrlens arieiata) becomes the principal 
“ undergrowth. Still higher up and onlv to he found 
“on the Patriata and Murree hoighta the chir pine give^ 

“ place to the biar (Bine pine or Pf«t <5 eitcefsa) and 
“ wild indigo and veburnum form a thick undergrowth. 

“ Chestnuts, poplars and maples are now common. 

“ Round Murree itself the forest changes again, tho 
“ hiar gives place to the silver fir, while bird cheny, 

** yew, barangi (Qaeretts difalnfaj and i^ny other lai^c 
“ trees fom the finest forest in the district. E xcept as 
" a small tree cnltivated in gardens tho deodar does not 
“ appear and, in spite of many effoits, vriU not grow. 

*' For assessment purposes bhekar, sanatha, sambd 
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*^ attd Ti^burnum are the impoi'tsmt indications of 
** clinnging conditions. Ko^ighly speaking, wheat and 
" bfljra are the impoiianit crops where the bhekar grow, 
'* higher tip sauatha marks the supremacy of mai^e, but 
" wheat, and less so bajra are still impfjrtant. Where 
“ the sambal grows bajra disappears and wheat is of 
" litila importance. Higher np again mahso with 
“ potatoes and fruit trees indicate that rabi crops cannot 
“be grown at all. In the long scattered T^ages of 
“ the hills three classes of vegetation may be fonnd in 
“ any one vilh^, and among the hills and valleys, 
“ villages of different kinds lie side by side, and it 
“ becomes important to observe the different conditions 
“ of different parts of the same village or of distinct, 
“ but adjoining, villages. Generally spealdqg, snow falls 
“ every year in the sambal level and above it, faUs only 
“ occaaloually Jind never lies long in the aanatha level, 
“ and does not fall ah'*!] where the bhekar giows,^' 

“ Very little is known abont the ginsscs of the hills, and they 
“ seem never to have been studied. The khabbal (diib) 
“ of the plains is the best gi’ass of all and always marks 
“ good land, Pahari grass, knctwn also as cbitta, is the 
“ best hill grass. It grows also in the plains and pro- 
“ Tides excellent fodder. Lumbar covers the lower 
" parts of the mountain ranges, but is a poor fodder 
“ grass. The grass of the high hills is generally inferior 
“ and in the highest hills ferns and undergrowth kill 
“all the grass. fSardiaIs the most common grass of 
** this part, but it is a spiked grass and is IkkI food for 
“ horses, and not good for cattle.'* 

Deodar nowhere in the district grows spontaneottsly, and 
can be reared onljr with great ditBcdly, There is no reason to 
l^elieve that the species ever existed naturally at all in the Mnri'ee 
hills, and no trace of it can now be found in the forests. It grows 
in the adjoining district of Hazara on Mt. Mochpuri, which is situ¬ 
ated further back in the mountains and hasa higher el0^'ation than 
any of the Murree hills, A few small trees are to be seen in the 
compound of St. Deny’a School in Murree and round the Divisional 
forest office at Goragalli, and efforts are being made to raise it in 
seed beds on the top of Patriata ridge, but the success of the 
experiment ia not yet aasnred. It is probable that the species ia 
really unsnited to tho local climate and soil. 

The following list of the most important trees in tho district 
is taken from the last Gazetteer. It was supplied by tho Toreat 
Department, 
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lAat of Forest trees in the Rdwalpin^i District. 




Albiznis tiebbek 

.1 Bp. 

Acuitk Oatedhii 
„ Uodettb 
I, Ebnrncn 
cotlift ladJca 
Adlmtodn Vaifco ... 
Acht Omlt/Atam .p. 
AbifrAFmdraW 
And TiQaiedii oFnUfotia 

B. 

Bombflx BfnTJibAriciitn 


frondon 

Bvirbflrin AriHtntn ,k 
Bqxdi S«inpQrTiir«Di 
Banhinib Vaiini^ta 
BnddleiiL AniniicA ... 


Cnnu Fiituib 

CbMixia tomnatOM 
tndrniB 

Crlutmi Sptncms 
Cnppbria Apbjllb 
Clfdipln Tuna 
CbltiS fiaacwDa ... 

CanBaa Diffoat 
CciCQimaieir Bacilifu 
CiiAi&lpiiiia SapfnKa 

Gifliafl CarnoBa (Vitia) 
Cratoegua Oxjacnntba 


Dnlbargla £iaia 
DodoBQtiA yiacn«A 
THofipj™ Lotus 

DaBEnodinm Tiliaffllium 

Dnudm CalauiBtiriola 

IE, 

Engania JnmboUnn 
KrjEhrtna Babercaa 
Ek^Ha Barmta 
Eapkqfblb Bajkaaa 

F. 

FlaooTirtia BaEnonichi 
Fiijna CordifciUa 
p. Aoxbargka *i* 

I, Vir(ri.ta 
II Caxdna 

FraxinoB Fldribasda 
FidOfe raligiotM 


Lonil. 


Eogllab. 


Birfa 4.1 

Gkariai. 

EbiEr ... 

PbtilAa 

Hodea Bfiinbdli 
fiatakhir 
Bakekfir ... 
■Tnkaii ... 
PaJdddar 
Battnnkit. 


Minimal 


I 


CLicbra 
Sambiln 
BhatnaliAd ChikH 
Koliar 
BbattL 


Amaka 

GbLIla, 

tJriwa, 

Pataki Kanddr 
Knifl 

TTdn *.+ 

Batlcaj-^ 

Garanda. 

biioi. 

trn 

Qidar-dk 

OHrjbudla 


Birria 


Hum ehe«iiinl 

■I pa 

IdnplB 


Gotton tre* 


Box 


..^ j Wild Caper 
... : Toon 


Eawtboirn. 


I 


TAIi 

Satinatta 

Amldk. 

Cbnmkit. 

SbUB 


Jimaa 

Bbiildhik. 

Panna. 

Tkw 


K^kQ. 

E&kbtir. 

tn^ii Barrin 

PhB^wira 

Pkagwirf. 

Bboi 


Shialiam. 


... . Bamboo 


PipaJ 

Boir 


•i + i 
aift 


CHCtnt. 


Aab 

] r»ff- 


RsEABka. 


A. 

- PhjBic&l 

AApecta; 

Bctao7. 


Scarce. 

Fftirlj ccrnmen. 
CemmoD. 

Shmh, 

Fairly coiQinou. 
CtiEiimen. 

Not f^Dsmnn. 

Only aboni MutWh 


Grcwj lo graat aile^ 
oDo at Bobrik mwx 
Qiatlar, oTBr ieCb 
at 6 frat from gwaad. 
Scarnn^ 

Common . 

Bcarcc. 

Lcatres for redder. 


I 


Bcatco, 


For iTftlkipg Rticka. 
Boarep. 
tJo, 


Prickly climber^ 

Climber^ 


Senrcai 

Qanimcm. 


Not Gommoa. 


Scarw. 


Lfiavoi for fodder. 
Tory Bcarca. 
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CHAP, I, A. 

Fhjiinl 

A^ei»ti. 


Lid t>/ fared trees in the Bdtvafpindi contmued. 


BnlbDical. 

Lo«L 

^SKltab. 






Gr«ift4 Opp^ltlfcliA 

DbimtD +,. 

ri i b 

Lmjfm niTudi prlied for 
fpddor. 


Farxi 

•kH-i 

BmiJl trw, ktwf fnr 
foddot. 

M Sp^i ■<* IFfr ■*» 

Kwir* 

... 

j SniftU tjvo. 

n. 




n&UcLeTH-iAon .,i. 

Marophtl Dh^mnL 



Hedera H«lix 

1. 

Ttidijcafera nB^prtPtbA 

B&n’bdktri 

Ii-J. 


EiiintE ,d 

WildfiLdi^u 

CnmmDi) ibrnb. 

Jhf-K DEp^Tfiifi 

J. 

Ingllini ttegiA 

Htrbitnbhr 

Doiijr ++I +i+ 

l^n&r M arrtw onljp 

Alcbroi ... 

WnItiQi +HI 1-1+ 

Swiroe. 

E. 




Ej-dfa CiJ joint 

?ull& + 



t. 




Lonicem Oning^neTocukiii 

Tit^-btEerl 

QoDfljiackl?^ 


U. 




Uanotdi FKilippindiuda ,h. . 

EtMIt 

■ ^ ■ 

i1]Tnb+ 

Avediiracl] ,,, 

... ,+, ; 


A datL ulintfd la 

Uoroi SirraU 1 

^ Indica 

Mjr^int ArHeant 

EardB 1 Tdt 

Shih 

Bidkn] Vawing, 

Mnibeny, 

Pti^rypfo-Wp+np*.., 
Mitiiut* Bublmuli* 

SahtDja 

HiL 

Bom radiih tr«e. 


N. 




NBrium Odomm 

Gwijrm „p 

OlSHiidar .+* 

CdbiTUftTi otoair itrthtQf^ 

P^^UnhDu. btanu for 
pipM. 

0. 




OdJni VfOTdiar 

Etmtu +*, 


Softp QKd in bodilMd 
nuking. 

OIcA Oi]ipidiLt& P+, ' 

Eabtl:^ Enira .,. 

Olifii 

CpmmoOp 

K 




PoirnIcLi Albt +,+1 

6iifedm h« 

Popitr, wiiifcft. 


it Nie« 

II Cilittt ,+■ +1, 

j Pakcb +,+ 

FopUr, 


EmbiHet «id 

jAmUi 

#»■ 

l^rmm for Unnlng- 
Bcarw. 

Fiqoi ExcdIu 

Btif ,,, .+. 

Bla* pint ^ 

3wo«p 

„ Lonfidfolft 

FisUoit iDie^nimt ,+ , 

€bir 


ComboD, 

Kmrw . 


Sduco. 

PtDDTU Ptdoi ^ 

KAitkit.. 

Bird olttf rj 

FtirLj oobmou. 

FhjUtDthiU Nepftlcoili „+ 

Kvi^m ++, 

Pjnii Vurlolut +„ 

BtUniti 

Wild pfitr. 
















Rawalpindi Diatiuct.] ¥hra, [Pabt A. 


List of Forest trees in the Bdit'alpUtdi Dis/n'ct—conclued. 


Botuitoil. 

Local 

Eng^liih. 


PluTotiii XAcqaB^otatiAU 

Ffkw 

Fomo^fninsi 1 o. 


Pu&ioiL ^FfUiatQVl ... ' 

THiriaiis, Anir 


Phoeaii ^^yfrutrii .. 

Kbftjar, Khajt 

DbEQ .r. FI4 

Qnlj abOdt Mdm«. 

Franilfl PemkK 

A^d +il 

Fe&nbH 

„ ArmeDHcn 

rflri[]]oca Apbyllft.4. 

Bayi «■-. 

BlUli 44.1 i<l+ 1 

ApriCdt. 


0- 




Qn^da Anmolnt44«^ Mk 

BArfn 

1 Oak, 

SwoQr 

iDfitLk ». .4^. 

„ Dili4atB ... 

Rhfd .i. .p. 

CcndDaoti. 

a. 




tlhodibden^ran AtbOFfiDm 

Rilfxi 4 11 14-. 

Sh»d«d«ndrQn 

8car«. 

R tft H-SJitKphylla,.. 

KhiiH 

Rhftmnul TirgBltli 

B. 

gitlix Tif 1 wperma ,4. 

BrkndralbfAiia .i^i 
Saloiinm VefbucifoUEtm 

T»idi BaQfdlib 
Tmtri. 

SfltAp&jja, 

Wild-rai#..i iF. 

dlnib«f. 

Bfnd nt^ 

Widow, 

Boirw. 

T. 




TuueHi ^ 

UliAosi ^.. .iFk 

■ hi 

SCftT-M. 

TaxQ* Biiocat4k .f* 

TerfiDiDtUft Be]31arto& n. 

Tetrxntbara Lattrifftlisi 

Bixini 

MoidA Bik. 

ITclW Ilk 14. 

Boirco. 

U. 




U Imofl WiJlSoliium 

Kbiii ... 

. Elm 141 'Fkii 

Bouco. 

V, 




VlUix N*gmido 

VibTirnttm FcetoDiM, k.. 

M*rwid ..4 41F 

E^dcb, 

14 1 

For biik.^ woEk» 

w* 




Woodictfdm FtoribimdA 

t>hiTi. 



X. 




XnjiitJLOxjliiiit Alitam +iF 

Ts. 

ZtsypbuA JojubB 

Tiiabor. 



H-hsf ... 41F 

lutUftd applo. 


„ NdtiimuTarid ... 

Bbori^JhAH 

Aotlfli, jxDfl 

1 

LiRtTM lor fodder. 

OxjpbjJla 

1 


On tbo higher spurs Bi^r (pinu^ eicefou) op blue pine, is 
very coEnmou. Alt the larger trees have long since 1>een felled. 
Tlie exiadiig trees are young, robust and of rapid and healthy 
growth. This species seems specially suited to the higher forests 
the district. It occnra only in the forests of miifd oat and 
bixiaddeaved species which arc the most valnablc in the (iistrioti 


CHAP, l A. 

Pbjucal 

Aspects. 
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Eawalpuhii DjSTBitT.] Fior*. [Past k. 

CHAF. I A. Of the Taltiable species it is the easiest to reproduco. Being lubust 
Fhyncsl occurring in foiieso from whioh the Jargpr o&ks have beeti 

Aspect*. 1‘emOYedj it tends to domi hate the young oaks which are of much 

BotMiy. slower growth, and in several forests it has been found neceaBHiy 

to go in fi-ir large fellings of young trees. The timber is much 
TiJued, being, in f he iibsence of deoiiar, tho bast wood available f ir 
shingles and ordinary purposes. It is to be found chiody in the 
Biu'ban, Masot and Patriata-Paphuadi forests. 

The paludav {abifis n!e6iiiann) is not found in the State for¬ 
ests, but grows abiindahtly in the Mnrree MiinieipFi] forest. It is 
a fine handsome tree growing often to a height exceeding 100 feet, 
and measaring 1D feet in girth, 3 feet f^fni the surface of the 
ground. The wood is white, soft and course giained, but in spite 
of its liability to rot ia much used for building purposes, Chir 
Imgifolm) or gi-een piue is the characteristic tree of the 
Mume and Kidiuta bills, ft grows on all the hills belweeu tho 
height of 2,000 and 6,000 feet. It does not in these forests attain 
the great height to which it grows elsewhei'O, and 75 feet la 
given as the average height of the older trees. In some forests, 
however, such as Pan jar and Ariari, trees of 120 feet in height, 
with clean straight boles, are occasionally to lie seen. The timber 
is resiuons but not very durable. It is not in much demoud by 
contractors, as it is not so durable nor so readily worked as eitlier 
bair or paludar. As firewood it ia disliked on account of the 
volumes of acrid smoke which it gives foitb. The heart wood ia 
used all over the hills fui' torches, and the i*esin is extracted and 
gold to native doctors. 

The finest forest of chir are Fanjar, Kaloiau'Chnkla and 
Ariari. The timber of the Fanjar trees is famous in the district, 
nnd is said by the people to Ijo as good as deedar. 

The chir cau easily be ruised from aped in the Punjab plains, 
and is a common tree in the compoxmda in Rawalpindi station. 

Tho three oaks are “ rbiu (tjUPficfie tiirwua) "baningi 
difafutu) and ‘'baren" Of these the last ia a 

moderate-si zed tree, scarce in these hillp, being found only in 
warm ravines in Sangseri and a few other forests. The other 
two, barungi and rhiu, are rommon. Baruiigi is found only in the 
higher forests, especially in forests Masotand Bnrbau. In Burbnn, 
awut 5 miles north of Murree, there is a very fine old forest of 
these trees covei'ing about 56 acres. Both these oaks, hut 
especially barungi, grow to a great lieight, and both are very severely 
lopped, as the leaves are valuable as fodder. In many forests 
the trees are reduced almost to bare poles. Barungi in favourable 
circumstance attains a girth of twelve feet and a height of a hun¬ 
dred foet, Bhin, which grows luxuiiantly and spreads down to a 
much lower level of the hSls, ia the commonest of all the oaks. It 
Beldom attains a girth of more than five or six feet. 
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Uawalpisdi Djstbict.] Tlom , [Pakp A. 

The timber of the baruogi ia hnrd, heaxy and durable, ^at CH^L A 
of the rhiD ia less T^loable aiid is reddish, hoary aud coarse. Ehin ?iiyrical 
13 much prefen-ed for firexvood, as it affords a great deal f f heat P 
mti out giviug off much smoke. Biacksmitha ralue it foi' chsirooal, 

The mountain ash {fraxinits ^oribuTida) or sum is practical!v 
confined to Murreo Muiiicipnl forest. The xvood was m much 
demand in eafly days and only one specimen bus been seen m 
State forests. Similarly the yew baccat/i) or “bFirim, though 

small trees are found in demarcated Government forests, attains 
a I'cspectable siz© qu\j within tbo Municipal The bTll toon 

(cedrdit sen-ata) or “drawa’' gi-ows in moist shady plains la 
Patriata and iluiTee forests. The Himalayan horse chestnut {pano, 
indkii) or ^bankhor,” the wild cherry (pnoiwa pr^diia) or 
"killAkdt,” ivild-pear (pi/Mis variolosa), or ''batangi and the 
“ kandnr (conus ma^rojdiylla.) are found in most of the higher 
foi'ests. 


Two kinds of pop Jar knowu as pnMcb (popujus 
and “ sufeda ” (popuiws alba), willow {salie t-traspei'ma) or ^ bis 
and maple are fairly common near Marrce. The small-leaved elm 
(hIdius wallichiana) or “ kdin ” is grown near the higher viUages, 
but is not commou. 


Lower down the commonest trees are ^^pbnlahi, (acuciu 
modesta) and “khaii ’' (uimci'u catechu) which attain their best 
growth about Tret. With them is foimd evmyivbere the 
« kanffar fpiatocm mtejerriwm), an excellent tree, much valued 
for its fine hard wood. The peculiar dark hiumlike oxeresceucB 
which foms on the leaf bud of this tree is in other district-, us^ 
medicinally, but such a use of it appea^ in this district to to 
unknown. In these middle bills the wild olive or ‘‘kan, ‘ kamlai^^ 
odina viodier), recognizable by its red berries, ahishnm, " kamila 
Omallolui phiiippensis), “ ber " {zizyphus) and ** kakoh [fla^iou’ fiu 
rowmnt/ii) are the commonest standards. Most of them, especially 
the acacias, and the wild olive with the wild pomegranat^ (puTitcd 
yianaiam), known as " daruni,” are much browsed down by sheep 
and goats, or lopped for fuel and fodder. 


Curiosities are a few rhodendrons *'ikhar” near 
bamboos in Baroha and Karlot do forests and on the b^ks of the 
Jhelum in Bindla and Panjar forests, and boxwood, or Shamshad, 
eeottpervipre'ns) in Haroba and Karlot foresta. The last never 
grows auDBcieiitly high for eiploitation. 


Of brushwoods “ chamkilt ” {desmoilam lilitEfolttim) is used 
for making baskets. « sammtha ” {dodmiea viscosa) is m^h us^ 
for thatc&ng houses. '‘Garanda" {camsa dtfjasa), th.& wild 
oEve and the wild pomognmate aro the ^ua browsing for goats, 
"bhokar ” (/w^fieia adftatoda) is shunned by all animals* even goats 
avoiding it, and is little used except for fuel or charcoal. 
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* Bawalfixdi District.] Fhfa . [Pakt A. 

CHAP. LA The shisbftm is eTerjiTher© valued, and is a frequent cause of 
Ph^cLl dispute in partition caees. The *'dhrek” (melia azedarach), is 
Aspect!, gi^wn in the courtyard of the great majority of houses in MuiT^ 
Botao^. and Kahiita TaUsila. Mingled with mulberries and shishame, it 
attains a good height along the district roads in Kahuta. 

Of the floworiitg trees the *' kachnAr” or “ kaMr" {banhinia 
voriegota) is common about Ti'ct and in parts of Kabnta. It is 
greatly lopped for fodder imd the flowers are eaten by the people as 
a kind of “ sAg ” 

The “ cbachhra *’ {httea frondma) is commonest about Pan- 
jar and KuUea, and is occadonallj met with in the low hills near 
Kaliuta. Its presence is said to denote good soil. The leaves are 
supposed to give a Tichnt>ss to buffalo milk, aud the tree is in con- 
Bcqueiico merciles-sly lopjied. A similar trentment is meetedoiit to 
*'d>taman" (jmcia ojtfmilofoha) whose leaves are everywhere 
va!in-d as ifiddfr. 

Bor and pipal trees occur only in vilhig-s, or on the edges of 
outlyi’ g tanks. The cotton tree malahai‘iiiti7ti\ known 

as “ aimmal,'* grows at an elevation of from 2,000 to 3,500 feet, 
and altaius a great height. At Saidpur and Nurpor in BAwal- 
pindi Tahsil there are a few chenar trees, aod in ^iwalpindi the 
Cantonment authorities have planted niie or two, but the want of 
sufficient water makes their cultivation in tbia district difficult. 

In the lower portions of the Kabnta TuhsU aod the nortb-east 
of Gujar Khan mango trees are not uncommon. These are gen¬ 
erally found in small groups of thi^ or four rather than in groves, 
and are a source of conaidemble profit to their owners. 

They am very jealously guarded and are usually protected 
fmm the'^nivages of sheep and goats by a ring fence of thorns* 

In all the Murree villages and in many of the uppr Kahuta 
villages a good deal of attention is paid to the cultivation of fruit 
tieoj* The commonest of all these trees is the walnut, akhmt or 
khor, (jufjlans regia). It appears tyo be indigenous, and eeverul 
forests contain one or two. The walnuts ai'e sold usually at the 
mte of an anna the hundred on the tree, but occnsionally the chil¬ 
dren am allowed to dispose of tlie produce. The walnut juice is 
supposed to stain the lips a very beautiful colour. 

The “ amlok " {diaspifrm is common but held in no 

esteem. There is no market for the ripe fruit which is even said 
to be dangerous, but some profit is made by selling the dried fruit 
to Bawalpindi traders. 

The “uakh’^ (p^riw comma<<is), *‘hari” (prunrta ututeHiaa) 
and ** iducha *’ (praiivs domesftca) with a few pears and apples 
are common, A good many pomegranates are grown about 
Kahuti and generally through the bilhi, but the trees are practically 
wild aud the f rnit in consequence poor. 
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Ratpalpinci District.] (hassei^ [Part A- 

The grasses of the district are of some ^ ^ 

maay pla^s there is very little fodder (apart [^^er cro^ 

<»B€CiallT ffTOtvD] to be had for cattle, and good enpplms are only 

?rS obta^^ed i am. specially. for 

On the whole the plains of the district are no 

grasses, and the mownted branches of the army . ii_ ^ utiart 

Pindi bUe to obtain their ' 

for that purpose oa the hill aides of the Mai gal a p • 

of tho principal varieties can l>& noticed 

m gn.s< to not macl found, “on lbe*b2^*S 

is Drobablv the best grass in the district, and is to be had _ 
times of ife year when rain hM_ fallen. His ^ fiamk 

of cattle, sheep and goats, and iS .. S U bet 

'5,;rw."S.'n*ia?*-3'-S- s r. 

n.;ps^J»£~T;4Si.a“ ^ • “• 

good as it completely dries up. 

Boron is mother tong graw ripening in 
aowinff itself. It is said to be mjnriofns to cattle 
fairlT^uaefuJ aftei wai^s. Faran is a good grass, excellent for 

Lr Jt md onttie. growing in oool pltoes. fuiX 

grass of a light oohfT, npenmg witti ibe 

^d in the hiLs. It reaches a height of 2 or 3 j ^ ^ j 

sow.,, hut often p™*r«,l in plots w npult »> tl.e hill *■ nn 

out for winter OM in OrtoUr nnd ^ fL „nlr 

nutuniu gran. pr<®eiTed ii^»kh.. 

to b€ ^iitcn It is fouiiti in Jluf e 

trsets^ I * d 1 _ 

BoMar i. on inforior foddor grass which B}™'’”J" 
hills it is little gord foi graiimg, but is \abiable ® 

ropU and is m^eh by the ilurr^ B.eAveiy 
fo?^akiSg cases for beer bottles. Ks. 1-4-0 per juaund is often 
paid for it for these purposes. 

lmd<iT or Mar is an inferior biU grass. la a ve^ r 
grass, only eattn by caitle when nothing else can be ^t. It ,s ofj 
bright green colov*. diar is a weedy ^ass <> veTj _ ^ ^ 

gmlingf but much used in " hL%if 

natives have a proverb ahon^^^^^^^^ .. 

ka mds kiBi kam ne sta. f Aa» gra^a» b 

There are many other vaneties locally knoivn, but 

most common and important. 

. t natmiirnra Theie may be one wiUJiTiinittk 

The district is veiy free from ^rtainlv ai^e not 

X3y.S"Srb^?*on tee Futriat. ridge, and 
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RAlTAtPlNDI DlSTSfOT.] 


Famia,. 


[Part A. 


CHA^^I.A, entliusiftsticsportfljBen hare Ijeea allowed to see him. bat he is 
PhjciciU I* precious aouice of iiioonie to one or two shikaris and he will pro- 
Aspeets. bably die of old age. Bears and leopards are not uncommon in the 
adjoming Gahs of Hazara, but they seem to avoid the MtuTee 
Jjills. i wo or throe leopards do hang about the ndges, but it is 
evidpt fmm the « pag” marks that each has a yoit large beat. 
Dunng the summer of 1906, st*Teral cattle were killed and an attack 
was maueon a irony stsbled in the compound of Patriata bunealow. 
Marry rnTcntious wore found out, but the leopard never came to 
Hand. Jt 1 ft many years since a leopard was killed in these hills. 

Wild pi^ are common and do much harm both to crops and to 
seeaimg^n the forests. Porcupitios too are an enemy to the forest- 
or. ao^eer are not uncommon ia the forests, The plains of the 
clistrsct prflcticftJlj' do sihaII 

There am legends of a few pheasant about Mmiee. A few 
jungle fowl do exist, but they are hard ro get. Chikor are found on 
all ibe hrlla down to the low spurs. Taada and Delha, both near 
Murree, are the umal places to shoot, Jnrt by going further aheld 
better sport is obtainable. Chikor are markedly on the increase 
andabag often couple is now quite possible. Sissi are to b^ 
fCTindm the low hills, and a good many are to 1)6 found about 

ai*'nare common enough; black partridge 

Of migratory birds aaudgrouse, duck, snipe, geese, coubii. 
and quail appear in the district. Duck are found on tlie rivers 
and tanks but not m any numlwrs. Snndgroose, also few. appear 
m Giijar Khan. lie Kanslii occasionally harbours geese*^and 
raulon: the more frequently. Snipe can be got in any num- 
Sf” ^anna. A few can be picked up here and there 

through the district Quad oome in very large numbers in sprinw 
ana aiitumti. i & 

S®"*' ‘'“t S"”*' p,ob»blT be 

much more plentaful if there were not such a laree iramher of 
guM ahrays ready to shoot it irhereirer it is to he found, and if 
na ting and enarmg wre not seeh pi^evatent praotioea irith the 

rlmW- to the ostablishSient of someth,w 

r^mhhnga" close season ” gam, is on the inoreeee. hot ttf 
large nniuticr of Mns m the district prevents this from beine a 

ahvayscontainaPro- 

M xf ‘“fr"* ?°™ *‘‘® “'"to P“"< «ud the 

mL “‘“.f'"™ Mnaicipality impose a £ne upon the .ele of 

LeheW Xt? '®' “ “ 

and thiffei'.*" '’“f ™ ‘Ito Scan, its tribntariea 

toe MhS^^d Vn Haro. The commonest fish a“ 

have done mneb^^'d^h. *^. 1 “"'^'c® radisoriminnte netting 
ave oene mneb to destroy toe fishing, hnt the recently resns 
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BAWiJiFiaDT DisTBtOT*] CUimte. [Fast A. 

citated North of India Fishing Club may do eomething to improre 
tbe sport. The club protects poitions of the tJoan, Kurang, Loh 
and pbablat. 

Snakes are not so common as in many other districts, but are 
not altogether on known ■ 


The following statement shows the rewards paid during recent 
years for the destruction of snakes and wild animals,;— 




SvAKrt, 

Yeir^. 

Nt3[£iban. 

EoTTlTd^. 


BfflTjLTfii. 

Adi .««l ■■■ !!¥■ 1 

IE 

Eh. a. 

0 0 

m 

Efl. R. p. 

as 0 0 

J.4, i|.,| 

la 

7S 0 0 

1313 ' 

1 17 Cl 0 

im . . . 

H 

0 & 

102 

13 a 0 


The district rejoices in a particularly good climate. The cold 
weather is long, the hot weather short. The pei ioda of severe 
heat and cold ara usually short. 


The climate of the Murree and Kahiita hills is naturally 
different from that of the plains portion of the disti-iot. In the 
oantomnent itself Jauunry and Febmaiy are usually extremely coJO 
and rainy. March is genemlly pleasant with occasional rainy days. 
April is sightly bottoi' and drier^ but generally a pleasant month. 

May and June are dusty and hot. A great incmee in the 
heat is felt immediately after the catting of tho spring crops in the 
early part bf May, but owing to the proximity of the hills the heat 
during^esc months is not so great as in other districts further 
south? The heat reaches is maximum in June. In July the rains 
fall, and in the beginning of August there is ^orally a break with 
a aLrt period of extreme heat, after which it geai-r ally gradually 
cools down through September, the end of which and th© beginning 
of October after 1^e cessation of th® rain are sometnnee feverish. 

The latter half of October and November are generally the 
most delightful part of the year. There is little rain and the air ia 
cool with bright sunshine. December again is often cold and bleak. 
The nigbta in December, January and early Fehruaiy are often 
intensely cold, and east winds which are very tryio-', are often pre¬ 
valent. 

The climate of the Murree and Kahiita hills is much colder 
than that of Rawalpindi itself. Except in the foot hills on the 
south snow falla thror^bout the Murree Tahail and in the north of 
Kahuta. Hurree itself is generally under snow for two months in 
the year, fmd the Norar Mountain for about one month. Snow 


chap. I A 

FhyiiCftl 

Atpetta. 

BtplitM, 




E^wiIpladL 


ThfttiUi. 
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RiTTALFETOr DiSTsrcT.] Bahifall [Piet A. 

CEa^I, a, fflUg at the end of December or tbe beginning of Jannaiy, and 
Piyri«l continues falling till tbe pnd of February. For six montha in, the 
Aspect*, the peojde desert their houses on the higher biUe and seek 

Thtiinit, refuge From the cold in liamlets on the river bank or low down in 
the deep valleys. In the winter of 1905 the hills were under snow 
for three months, and snow lay for a day or two throughout the 
Kahm Circle, ^copt in tlie tract north nf Wnrree and Narar^ 
where snow falls every year and no spring crops are sown, snow 
may fall in any pert of the bills, but it melts at once. The sum¬ 
mer climate is not unlike that of other hill tiucta. May and June, 
in general pleasant, are occasionally hot and stuffy, A temperature 
of 102° in Murree was recorded on 12th and 13th June 1876, 
July and August are the rainy months and the surrounding hills 
are often for weeks hid in mist, September and October are dry 
and clear but very feverish, 

Localfy th( foUt twing names are sometiines used for tlio various 
seasons. The hot scasnn is called Unh^la the rains as else¬ 
where “ Baraat '** the spring '* Khuli-Bahdr, and the auiumn and 
winter “ Thandi Bahiir,” 

aifbfiii. There are two "rainy seasons" in the EWwalpmdi district, the 

summer rains or ** harsdi," and the winter rains. The summer 
rains, which aie common to the whole oountiy, present no vety 
striking features unless it l>e their occasionally curiously partial 
nature. They begin about the second week in July, and end about 
the beginning of the second week in September. There is generally 
a break early in August. The eastern Imlf of the district at this 
time gets much more rain than the wesitem. Rain often falls on 
one side of the Miirgallft hills and not on the olber, and so with 
other spurs, and even when there are no hills to account for it a 
belt of rain will cross the district watering some villages and leaving 
others quite dry. Heavy rain baa been known to fall in Biwalpindi 
city and not a drop in the civil station and vies oarad. 

other rainy g?ason which is more peculiarly characteristic 
of this distrigt commences usually in January and lasts to the be¬ 
ginning of March, and there is often rain again at the end of that 
month, The rain at this time is usually copious throughout the 
district, and it is to this rainfall tbar much of the success of the 
wheat cultivation of Gnjar Khitn, Rdwafpfndi and EaUar is due. 

As for variations in rainfall the rule ia that the further the 
tract lies from the hills the less raiti it gets j but the rainfall seems 
also to follow the river valleys in a curious manner, and often 
seems veTy capricious. The valleys on the Soan banks get much 
more rain than those a few miles distant from it. 

In Mnivee and Kahtita Tahsils the raicfall ia both ample and 
regular. Within the last twenty years the summer rainfall at 
Kahuta ouly cace fell below 20 inchea, and at Murree only once fell 
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below 30 incbea. In botb taJiaila tb,ft winter rains are more ceTtain 
t^nd vnTy from tho uonnal leas frequently than tlie isiinimer rains. 
In tbe Munee Tahsil the gazette average is fairly representatiTe of 
the rainfall of an ordiirary year, but in the Kahdta Tah^il the 
ordinary rain fall is rather below the avHvag^ rainfnll It may be 
taken, that the rainfall of au ordiuHiy year in Kaliiita ab<nit 25 
tnohes in the sumnier and 1 0 inches in the winter. This amount 
of min is am fie for all agricultural operation if. In the south of 
the tahsil around Kallar the rainfall is Komewhat l^sfl than this, 
and is about the same as the luinfhll of RawHlpindi, and is oer* 
tainly more than that of Gujar Khan. 

In Rawalpindi Tahsil also the winter rains are more regular 
than the summer rains, and the rainfall of January and March, 
which are the two important months, is the most regular of all. 
The only raingauge U kept in Rawalpindi Cantonment^ where it 
is estimated that the rainfall of an average year is about 29 inches, 
of which 21 inches fall in sijnuner and 8 inches in winter. But 
the rainfall is by no means uniform over the tahsil. In the west 
and north of the tahsil the rainfslt diminishes towards the Attock 
border, while towards the east the average increases, Soutli of the 
Soan the rainfall is less than that of Rdwalpindi and appro si mates 
towards that of Gujar Kbdu. 

From Gujar Elhen east the I'ainfall inci’eases. At Gujar 
Khun itself the armnal rainfall has only once or tivice fallen below 
20 inches. The south-west comer of this tahsil is the driest poHion 
of the district and resembles the adjoining Cbakwal Tahsil of 
JLelum. In general all over the distrioi the rainfall is regular and 
sufficient for the maluiiog of the crops o! both harvests. 


Section B.—History. 

The district abounds in objects of gi'oat antiquarian interest 
which have been minntely examined and descrilwd by Gener^ 
Ounningham, from whose soctmnt the following description is 
abridged, with a few additions taken from a report by ilr- 
Delmerick. 

The site of the ancient city of Ta^ipla has been, idontided liy 
General Cunningham and other authorities with the mins near 
Shab-dheri, which ara scattered over a wide space, extending about 
three miles fium north to south, and two miles from east to west, 
just above the Marga la Pass. The remains of si upas and monas¬ 
teries extend for several miles further on all sides, but the actual 
ruins of the city are confined within the limits above-mentioned. 
These mins consist of several distinct portion^ which are called 
by sepmrate names even in the present day, Beginning at the south, 
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tiieir names are—lat, Bit» op Pher; 2ad Hatml; Srdj Sir-kap-ka- 
kot; 4tli» Kacka-kot; 5tb, BabarkkaDa; Sii^Sukb>ka‘k(>t> 

The most tincieat part of these rums, accoiiliDg to the belief 
of the people, \if the great mound on which sUncU the small village 
of Bir, or Pber. 'I'he mound itself is 4,0OQ feet in length from 
north to Fouth, and 2,000 feet in bmndtli, with a circuit of 10,800 
feet, or rather more than two miles. On the west side, towards 
tlie rock-seated village of SMh'dheri, the Bir mound has an eleva- 
tion of fi'om 15 to 25 feet above the fields close by, but as the ground 
continues to slo[>e iowai^s &bdh«dheri,.the general elevation is not 
less than f lom 25 to 35 feet. On the east, towards the Tabm or 
Tamra nullah, it rises 40 feet above the fields, and 68 feet above 
the bed of the stream. The remains of the walls can be traced 
Duly in a few places both on the east and west sidea; but the whole 
surface is covei'ed with broken stones and fragments of bricks and 
potteiT, Here the old coins are found in greater mimbers than in 
any other part of the ruins, and here, also, a single man collected 
for General Cuuningham, in about two hours, a double handful of 
bits of lapis lazuli, which are not to be seen elsewhere. Judging 
from the size of the place, it is probably the site of the inhabited 
part of the city in the time of Hweu Thsaog, 


Hatifil is a strong fortified position on the west end of a spur 
of the Margala range, and immediately to the north-east of the 
Bir mound, from which it is separated by the Tabm nullah. 
About hell a mile horn Bir the spur is divided into two neaj-ly 
parallel ridges, about 1,5DO feet apart, which run almost due west 
to the bank of ihe Tabra, where they are Joined by a high eartbeo 
rampart. The clear space thus enclosed is not more than 2,000 
feet by 1,000 feet, but the whole circuit of the defences, along the 
ridg^-e and the artificial ramparts, is about 8,400 feet or upwards 
of miles. At the east end, the two parallel ridges are Joined by 
a stonewall, 15 Ject*4 inches thick, with square to were at intei-vals, 
all of which are itill in vety good order. The crest of the south, 
or main ridge, is 29 J feet above the general level of fields, but the 
north ridge has an elevation of only 163 feet. Between these two 
there is a final! rocky ridge, iOfi feet in height, crowned by a large 
bastion or tower, vi'hich ihe people look upon as a stupet or 1ope.'’> 
There is a similar tower on the crest of the nor^ ridge. The two 
ridges fall rapidly tow aids the west for about 1,200 feet, till they 
meet tho geuei m slope of the intervening ground; and these 
points are the rivo gateways of the foi't, the one being due north 
of the other. The noitb lidgethen rises Bgaiu, andiiumiiig to the 
W. S.-W. for 2,000 feet teminates in n square topped mound, 130 
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feet high- This part of the ridge is entirely ooTered with the re- CKAPJ, 1- 
mains of buildings, and near its east end a villager discovered some Eietorr- 
copper coins in a ruined tope. 

The fortified city of Sir-kap is situated on a large level mound 
immediately at ihe north foot of Hati^i, of whioh it really forma a 
part, aa ita walls are joined to those of the citadel. It is half a 
mile in length from north to south, with a breadth of 2,000 feet at 
the south end, but of only 1,400 feet at the north end. The circuit 
of Sh'-kap is 2,300 feet or upwsida of 14 miles. The walls, which 
are built entirely of squared stone, are 14 feet 9 inches thick, with 
square towers of 30 feet face, separated by curtains of 140 feet. 

The east and north walb are straight, but the line of west wall b 
broken by a deep recess. There are two laige gaps in each of 
these walls, all of which are said to be the sites of the ancient gates. 

One of these m the north face is undoubted, as it lies due nortb 
of the two gateways of the Hatidl citadel, and due south of the 
three ruined mounds in the Babar-khana. A second in the east 
face is equally undoubted, as parts of the walla of the gateway 
still remain, with portions of paved roadway leading directly up 
to it. A thii'd opening in the west face, immediately opposite the 
last, ia almost equally certaip* as all the old foundations inside the 
city are carefully laid out at right angles due north aud south. 

The position of Sir*kap is naturally very strong, as it b well de¬ 
fended on all sides by the lofty citadel of Hatial ou the south, by 
the Tabra null ah on the west, and by the Gau nullah on the east 
and north sides. The entire oU-cuit of the walls of the two places 
is 14,200 feet, or nearly 2^ miles. 

Kadha-kot, Or the “ mud fort,” lies to the north of Sir-kap, in 
a strong isolated position formed by the doubfing round of the 
Tabra nulbb below the junctien of the Gau nulbh which together 
Eurionnd the place cu all sides except the east. _ The uunparts of 
Kacha-kot> as the name imports, are fom^ entirely of earth, and 
rise to a height of from 30 to 50 feet above the stream. On the 
east aide theie are no traces of any defences, and inside there Me 
no traces of any buildings. It is difficult, therefore, to say for what 
purpose it was intended, but as the Gau nullah runs through it, 

General Cuningham thinks it probable that Kacba-kot was meant 
as a place'of safely for elephant a and other cattle during a time of 
■ ^ It 19 6,700 feet or upwards of 1J pi'es in circuit. The 

S o usually called it Kot, and this name is also applied to Sir. 

_ but when they wish to difitmguish it from the latter they 
cahed it Kacha-kot. 

Babai'-khana is the name of the tract of land lying between the 
Lundi nullah on the north, and the Tabra and Gau nullah on the 
south. It incindea Kacha-kot, and estenda about one mile bn each 
side of it to the east and west, embracing the great mound of Serki* 

Find on the north-west, and the Gangu group of topes and other 
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CHAF. L E nuDSDE the eastr lo the yerj xaiddle of this tractj where the Lundi 
fted Tabici oullahs approach one onotiier withio one thousand feet^ 
stands a lofty mound 45 feet in height, called Jandiola Find, after 
a small bumlet close by. To the west of the pind or mound, there 
is another mass of ruins of a greater breadih, but only 29 feel in 
height, which is evidontly the remains of a large monnstery. It is 
remarkable that the road which runs through the two gateways of 
the Bathil citadel, and through the north gateway of Sir-kap 
pa38ei> in a direct hue due north between these two mounds until 
it meets the rums of a large on the bank of the liundi river, 
1,200 feet beyond, the Jandi^la Pind. TLis Genei'al Cumiingham 
believea to be the famous tlupa which was said to have been erected 
by Asoka in the thu'd century before Christ to celebrate the gift, 
already alluded to, by Buddha of his head in charity. 

The large fortified enclosare, called Sir*Sukh, is situated at 
•the north-east corner of the Babar-khana, beyond the Lundi 
nullah. In shape it is very nearly S(|uare, the north e nd south 
sides being each 4,600 feet in length, the irest side 3,300 feet, and 
the eaat side 3,000 feet. The whole circuit, therefore, is 15,300 
feet or n^ly thr^ n^a. The south face, which is protected by 
the Lundi nnll&h is shnilm' in its construction to the defeucee of 
liir-kap. The walla are built of squared atones, smoothed on the 
outer face only, and are 18 feet thick, with square towers at inter- 
vale of 120 feet. The tewers of this face have been very carefully 
built n-itb splayed foundations, all the stones being nicely bevelled to 
foim a convex slope. The tower at the south-east comer, which is 
the highest part now standing, is 10 feet above the mtorior ground, 
and 25 feet above the low ground on the bank of t^ stream. 
Towards the west end, whore the stones have been mmoved, the south 
wall is not more than 2 or 3 feet in height above the interior ground* 
Of the east and west faoea about one-haH of the walla can still bo 
traced, but of the north face there is hut little left except some 
mounds at the two comers. Inside there are three tillages named 
Mirpur, Tbuplda, and Find, with a large ruined mound c**lled 
Pmdore, which is 600 feel square at base. At half a mile to the 
west there is an outer line of high earthen mounds raoning due 
north and south for upwards of 2,000 feet, when it bends to the E. 
If.-E. Beyond this the line is only ti-aoeable by a breed belt of 
broken stones, eitonding for 3.500 feet, when it turns to the 
south-east for about 1,200 feet and joins the north face of 
Sir-Sukh. These external lines woidd appear' to be the remains of 
a large outwork which once rested its north-west angle on the 
Lundi nullah. The entire cu'cuit of Sir-Sukh and its out-work is 
20,300 feet, or nearly five miles. 

The largest aiapa among the rains is situated on a high mound 
to the north of the Tabre nullah, and about half a mile to the east 
of Shahpur. It is generally known as the " Chir Thiip," or the 
" split tope,” from a broad cut haviog been made right tbraugh 
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the building eitl^er by General Voniura or by Gome pteTiotrs 
explorer. The cut is 20 feet broad »t tlie west end, and 38 feet 
at the east end, with a depth of 32 feet. This enormous opening 
has utterly destroyed the appearance of the monument from the 
east and west sides, where it looks like two massive mounds 17 and 
18 feot thick at lop, with a gap of 40 feet between them. These 
numbera give a top diameter of 75 feet; hut at 32 feet lower the 
circumference is 337 feet, which gives a diameter of 107| feet. 
But as the outer casing of smoothed atones haa entirely disappeared, 
this diameter could not have been less than 115 or 120 feet; and 
as the point of measurement was 20 feet above the level of the 
courlyardt the actual base diameter may ^ set down as finm 120 
to 125 feet or within two feet of that of the great Mani^ala tope. 
The loss of the outer casing haa brought to light the interior 
Construction, which was regulated by a aeries of walls radiating 
from the centre of the buying. These walla are 4^ feet thick and 
114 feet apart, where visible outside of the ‘broken surface. Aa 
the outer wall or casing would have been at least as thick as these 
radiating walls, we shall obtain the least possible diameter of the 
building at 20 feet above the ginuud level* by adding twice the 
thickness of one wall, or SJ feet to ihe measured diameter of 107| 
feet, which gives a minimum diameter of nearty 116 feet. But aa 
the external wall would have been almost certainly of greater thick¬ 
ness than the radiating walls* we may conclude that the dimeter 
at 20 feet above the ground was at least 120 feet, and that it may 
have been as much as 125 feet. 

Such are the different parts of this great city, whose rniiiG, 
tovering an area of six square miles, are more extensive, more 
mteroating, and in mncli better preservation those of any 

other ancient place in the Punjab. The great city of Sir-kap, with 
11 s citadel of Hatiil, and its detached work of Bir and Kacha^kot. 
baa a circuit O’f miles, and the large fort of Str-Snkh with its 
out-work, is of the same size, each of them being ni-arly as large 
as Shfib Jahtin's imperial city of Delhi* while the number and size 
of the stupai^ menasteriea, and other religiona buildings is even 
more wonderful than the great extent of the oity,^'^ 

This is taken fium General Cunningham's account of this 
ancient town, but it must be confessed that it requires the eye of 
expert, to detect all that is described above. To the 
or^ary passvr-by the visible signs of this ancient Taxila are few 
and far between, though something muy be noticed bj the most 
casual observer, 'flie site is now occupied by the village sites of 
tow msu^air, pheri-8h4h^in, Ghila, Hatdwa and Mohra Sh&hwali. 

station on the North-Wentem Bailwaj close to it, known 
as the Kala-ka-SarHi Station, and the trains now daily steam oast 
actually under the waUs of the old city. 
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CHIP. I B. The great BliaUar-Tope ia visible from this spot about six 
miles north of it. ThU Tope baa been described by General Bumes 
and noticed by General Court, It stands in a most rammaudi^ 

Bknur-Top#. pogitio^ on the lest spur of the long rang© of hills which foi^ the 
north boundary of tlie Haro valley* It can be seen from the high 
road fOT a length of eight milea from Kfila-ka-SarSi to near Wm. 
It is 54 miles to the north of Dheri-Sbih^n, on the east side of the 
high road leading to Haripnr in Hazara, and about half a mile to 
the north of the Haro nvar. It has at one time been opened by a 
native chief; pmbably the Gakhar chief of Kbfinpur on the Haro. 
At present the Bhallar-Tope is about 43 feet i a height above the 
rook on which it stands, but as the top of the building is much 
dilapidated, the original height of the dome must have been consider¬ 
ably more. General Cunningham discovered in the neigUhourb^ 
the remains of what he believed to be two Urge religious establish¬ 
ments. 

■■rail. 'There are three neighbouring villages of the name of Earm, 

which am distinguished from each other as Karmfil, Karm Gujai", 
and Karm Pareha. The first is situated exactly one mile to the 
south of the Great Shah pur tope, and alwut miles to the east- 

south-east of the riic mound. THie second is nearly two miles to 
the east of Karm^l, on the old road to Eawalpindi by the Shaldita 
Pass, and the last is about one mile to the north-north-east of 
• Karm Gdjar. Near the first and second of these ipillages there are 
several ruined topes and monasteries, besides some natural caves 
which from the vicinity of four smah topes would appear to have 
been once occupied by Buddhist monks, All the topes have been 
opened the villagers who profess to have found nothing. These 
remains, therefore, possess but little interest iu themselves, but they 
are of importance as being probably counecti'd with the hiatoiy of the 
gi-catKing Asoka. Duringhis stay at Takkaaiin, HwenThsang visited 
the sinpa which the people had built over the spot where KuuSl, the 
eldest son of Asoka, bad been deprived of bis eyes thtou^ the false 
flocn^tlfui of his step-mother. The story is told ai some length by 
Bumouf, from whom we learn how the prince’s sight was afterwan^ 
restored, and the wicked step-mother duly puniBhed.^'* The pwition 
of the chief tope of Kanndl tallies so exactly with the site of 
Kuudla finpa, as described by Hwen Thsang, as to leave little doubt 
of their ideobity. The dose agreement of the names ie also carious 
although it is perhaps accidental. But with the two villages of 
Karm Gdjar and Karm Parcha sojclose at hand, it is easy to see how 
the name of Kunala or Kdnala would be altered to Karmdl, to 
make it assimilate with the other . 

“ With these topes of Karmdl,” says General Cunningham, “ I 
dose my account of the mins which atih exist around the ancient 
TaxiHa. AltogeHier I have traced the remains of 55 topee, 28 
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monaateriod, and 9 temples, of which tlie largest are quite equal in CH AP. I . B 
size to any tbnt hsTO yet Ijoen disccveiied. The iiiim1»r of these re* Eiatorj- 
maiDS tliat lias escaped the destiTictire intolei'ance of th© lllnhaiiima* Ksnnii. 
dausis wonderfully liirge. A'nny of them, no douhl, owe their safety 
to their singularly unattractive positions od the tops of steep water¬ 
less hills, 'i'he escape of others is, perhaps, duo to the large size 
of the stones they are built with, which deded the powers of ordi- 
narv destructiveness. But, per Imps, the most actjre agent in their 
favour was the greater proximity of tho ancient city, whose mins 
roust havefuruidied materials for the houses of Shah-dheri for several 
centuries. As t^hdh-dheri itself is a veiy large village containing 950 
houses aud about 5,000 inhabitants, the amount of material carried 
away from the old city must have b^n very great indeed; and to this 
cause chiefly I would attributo the complete disappearance of all 
the buildings from the neai'cst part of the old city on the I'liined 
mound of Bir.” 

About 14 miles south of Rawalpindi and threo miles from uiD&itu. 
Riwat lie the rulna of Mnnkiilla. The name is said to have been 
derived from Raja Man or Manik, who built ihegivat s/upu to the 
south of the village. The old town is usually said to have boon 
called Manikpur or Maniknagar, and ib is so named in umst ver¬ 
sions of the curious legend of Rasahi, which plaice the residence of 
the rukeAirsus, or demons, in the old city to the north of the great 
tope. As the capital of the ral's/wsas, it is sometimes also called 
“ Bediidnagar,” or tlie " City of Injustice.” An interesting account 
of tha legend of Rasiilu has been given by Colonel Abbot *** Many 
other versions are given but all agree in the main points of tho 
story, although they differ in some of the minor details. Rasalu, 
son of Salivnbana, lUja of Sinlkor, was the enemy of tho seven 
rakfli isaa who Rved at Manikpni*, or Udiuagar, to the wMt of the 
Jitclum- Every day these ate a man, the victim being 

dratvn by lot frem the people of Manikpur. One day RasiUu came 
to the city where he found a woman cooking her food, aud eUer- 
natcly wseping and singing* A^tonisli&d bov st teiiaTionri 
Rasiilu addressed the woman, who replied : '* I aiug for joy, beeansa 
my only son is to be roatiTted to*day, aiifi I weep for grief be^ns® 
ho has been dritwn by lot ns the victim of the roksfvtsua, Woop 
no more, ” said Hawtlu ** and keep your son, for I will encounl^r 
the rakthatas,** Accordingly Raailn offeis to take the place of the 
victim and goes forth to meet the seven demonsi He boldly 
attacks ihem and kills them all, except Thera, who is said to be 
still alive in a cavern of Qandgarh, whence his bellow mgs a ro 
occasionally heard by tbs people. This legend General GuoQingaom 
identifies with the Buddhist legend of^ Stikya s offeimg of 
his body to aupease the hunger of seven tiger cubs. TJie scene 
of this legend*is placed by Hwen Thsang 33| miles to ^ south¬ 
east of Taxila, which is the exact bearing and distance of Msiukiala 
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4vr.^ th« ruittoa citv nestr Shfili-dberi, aui this distance is completely 

n^Sv iJot bamtd by .ny one of them, bat its position 

is ^ Clearly marked by their coiKmiTingbeamgs 

to leave no doubt of its idenuty v,nth 1 ^(1^1 

Tn,,^ Imk for the famous siapa of the ^'body-offenpg of Uaiiaiia, 

which was one of the four groat topes of north-west India. It >3 

probably to be idenlified in the great tope sac^sfully 

ffrafCourt la 1834. The " nuta-murta" or “ body-offenng 

is twice mentioned in the inscriptions tlmt were 

decosit niid there are other claims of this Wiie to be idetitiBeil wit 

Sr bcKly-odeniig which have been fully discussed and 

accepted^by General Cunningham. The fwmts of resem iknoo 

bTtw^n th^tiro legends are sufficiently striking and^obvio^ For 

SbeCmpasBiormte Buddhik who bad left his .infe. \asodhara. wo 

have the equally compassionate Ra&ilu wlio had given up the society 

oHds Kokila.% Buddha offers his body to 

hunger of the seven starving tigor-cubs. so Kaadu offers himself 

instead of the woman's only son who was destined to appe^ tk 

hunger of the seven Lastly, the scene of both 

is laid at Mankipur or Mfinikiftla. Agfiin, the Rasalu egan ^ 

como down to us in two distinct forms. In one version, which is 

probably the older one, the opponents of the. hero are all human 

beings, while in tho other they are all or demons. In 

the ^t. tho seven enemies are the three brngiev 

Sir-sukh, and Amba, with theu- four sistei's—Kapi, Kalpi, Slunda 

and Miiudi'h. Sir-kap is addicted to gambling, and his stakes are 

imman beads, which he invariably wins, until opposed by Rn^hi. 

This addiction to human flesh connect Sw-kap and 

both with the tiger-cubs of the earlier Buddhist l^nd, and with 

the rakshasas of the latter one. 


Accepting this view of the legend as, at k^st, a very probable 
one, the present appeai'anoe of Mankiak with its numeTOUS ruins of 
religions edifices, without any traces of either city or fort, tmiy be 
easily explobed by the fact that the great capital of 
was the ideal creation of the fabulist to gire reality to the tradition, 
while the topes and toniples were the substantinl creations of 
devout Buddhists, General Abbot, when he examined ihn rams 
around the Miinikiiila tope, oould *'not see any evidence of the 
existence of a city. The area occupied by submerged rums would 
not have comprised a very considerable village, while the compara¬ 
tively large number of wrought stones denotes some costly structure 
which might have occupied the entire site.” After a careful exami¬ 
nation of tho site, General Cunmugham came to the same condu- 
sion that there are no traces of a large city; and lielieves that all the 
massive walls of cut^stone must have bolotiged to costly monasteries 
and other large religious edifices. The people point to the high 
ground immediately to tho west of the great tope as the site of tho 
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Raja Man’s palace, became pieces of plaster ai« found tliere only, CSAP^l, &> 
and not in other pai’ts of the ruins. Here it is probable that the Sutorf. 
satraps of Taxila may have taken up tbeir residence when they jiiokai*. 
came to pay their respect to the famous shriue of the "l>ody gift” 
td Buddha. Here, also, there may hare been a small town of about 
1,500 or 2,000 houses, which extended to the northward and occupied 
the whole of the lislng ground on which the rillage of MViniki&Ia 
now atandB. The people are unanimous in their statements that the 
city was destroyed by fire and this belief is corrolwrated by the 
quiiutities of ckarctial and ashes which are found amongst all the 
ruined buildings. It was further confirmed by escaTatiouB made 
in the great monustery to the noith of General Court’s tope. 

Thei'© is nothing, however, to indicate at what date this destruction 
took place. Among the rains of Mtinikialn, Guner^ Ctinningham 
desenbes 15 topes and as many monasteries, iiThicb, judging by the 
frequent occurrence of massive stone walls in other positions, were 
probably not more than two^ibiids of ihe great reiigiotis bnildings 
of this otico famous spot. The Mauikidia tope is one of the places 
that, strive for the honor of being tho burial place of Alexander’s 
horse Bucephalus. 

At Margalla there is an old entting through tho hill crosaing 
the Lahore and Peshawar road. The roadway is jjaved with flags 
of stone, while a atone slab inserted into the wall on the side 
contains an inaoription which shows that the work was completed 
in 1083 A. H., cotresponding with 1072 A.D., or abont the^ time 
when the Pimperor Aurnngzeb marched to Hasan Abdal and 
sent his s<in Prince i^tdhin w'ith an army against tho Khattaks 
and other traus-Tudug tribes. The pavement was no donbt a 
remurknble uchievement in those days, but it has been completely 
cast ioio the shade by the new cutting higher up to the east by 
cur own engineers, who have also constructed at the latter place 
a fine oalntun to the memory of the late General John Nicholson 
and a ftiuntain for drinking purposes, the water of which is- 
brought in leaden pipes fi'om a considerable distance. A tunnel 
in the' North-Western Kailway 900 feet long also pierces the bills 
aljout 100 feet to the uoiih of the road, 

Riwat, tie first camping ground from Rawalpindi on the 
Grand Trank Road, towards Jliolum, iiwes its mterest to^ the tomb 
of Multan Sarnng, the renowned Gakhsr chief, which is situated 
them. This is not a tomb of any architectural pretension nor of 
much antiquity, having been built in the middle of the I6th 
century, after the death of SulMn ,‘'drAiig, and no lesg than 16 
sons in action during the struggles between the Emperor Hamayfin 
and his enomtos. The tope of Manikifilt is visible from hero, some 
three miles to the sonth-east. 

The district of Ritwalpindi from ite ^graphical position is i5»TijEi.urr 
associated with much of great interest in the history of India, 
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CHAP. I. B. Tlie armies of oaoli BnocesBire invader from the west or 
Hirtory. north-west swept across the Chhacbh plain, and down southwards 
Early Hbuffr BCross the district, ^d this to a great extent accounts for- 
^ tha fact that the races inhabiting it are much mixed and that they 
are noai'ly all Musabmin. No old and hrcbaic forms could exist 
in the constant turmoil in which the district has been involved 
until within a very few years of the pi'esent time. The names of 
Alexander, Mabmiid of Ghazni, Bilbar and " Tamnrlane ” or Timdr 
are all closely connected with the district, and as will have been 
a^ady seen from the description of places of antiquarian interest 
given above, relics of Buddhism are common and of great arcliseo- 
logi^ value, and many of the legends of the great and mythical 
Rasi'du are connected with places within this tract. 

The history of the district np to the time of Alexander is only 
of inters to the antiquarian. Geneinl Cunningham has elaljornted 
theories, partly from what appear tit him to be similarities of 
names as to the original inhabitants of the district, and as these are 
the views of so great an antbority they deserve full notice. 

General Cunningham bolds that the Tafckiis weie the earliest 
inhabitants of this part of the country after the Aryiis who ain 
supposed to have come iuto it al>out 1426 B.C. The tract Tietweeu 
the Indus and Jhelum, known as Sammn, is supposed to liave been 
held by Anaviis of the Timar j-ace, Peshawar and the countrv 
west of the Indus, by the Ghandhareo. ^ 

The Takkils, an early Tui'anion lace, aie believed to have held 
the whole or the greater part of the Sind-Su'gar Doiib. From tiiia 
tribe General Cunningham, with some probabilitf, derives the 
name of Taxilla, or Takshasila, which, at the time *of Alexander 
was a large and wealthy city, the most populous between the Indus 
and Hjdaspes (Jhelum) and is idenl?6cd beyond a doubt wilb the 
mins of Shab-dheri or Dheri-Shiilinn, a few miles lo the north of 
the Mirgalla Pass in the district of Hiiwalpindi. So far. General 
Cunningham’s theoiy as to the early |>opuhitioii of the district 
seems reasonable enough ; but he goes on to assert his belief that 
already, before the time of Alexander, the Takk£s had Iwen ousted 
from the neighbonrbofHl of Taxila by the Awiins. This theory he 
builds upon the scanty foundation existing in the similarity of the 
name AwSn or “ AnuwAn,” as lie would read it, with that (if 
Amanda, the district in which, according tt» Pliny, the to'jvn cif 
Taxila was situated. The traditions of the Awjins are so strikingly 
contradiefrry of this theory, as to deprive it of much, if not all 
the weight with which the authority of General Cunningham 
would invest it. ® ^ 

The Takldis or Takshali Scythians probably overran the- 
northern portion of India somewhere about 600 B C Th 
probably became incorporated with the tribes of the country and 
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turned BuddHst, which religion they professed nt the time of 
Alexander's inmaion. Nando, King of the Praan, was of this 
race. This is about the time of the foundation of Gaztiipur bv the 
Bbatti Zudavns. 

Ahtmt 500 E.Ct DaHus conquered Western India, In 331 
B-C. came Alexander's inTaaion. At this time Abiaarea ruled the 
country, hortb of the Rawalpindi district, and Porua ruled that 
eiist of tbo Jhelum river. Tax ilea ruled, the tract lying between 
the Indus and the Jbelum. 

At this time Tuxila would appear to haYo formed, nominally 
at any mte, part of the kingdom of Magadha. For 60 years after 
Alexander's visit, the people of Taxila are siiid to have rebelled 
against Bindnsara, King of Magadha/^^ Their subjugation was 
effected by the famous Asoka, who resided at Taxila as Viceroy 
of the Punjab during his father's life-time. From the reign of 
Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of Upper India, we may suppose 
Buddhism to have taken root in ihe Northern ihinjab, but Taxila 
itself again fades fn.m histoiy until A.D. 400, when it was visited 
as a place of peculiar sanctity by the Chinese Buddhist pilnrim 
Fa Uinn. By Fa Hian Taxila is meutioned under the name of 
Chusha-shi-lo, or the “ severed head," and he adds that Buddha 
bestowed his head io alms at this place, hence they gave this name 
to the cottutry." Tiie allusion appnrently is to the word 
“ 'rakahasira ” or the " severed head," the usual name by which 
Taxila was known bo the Buddhists of India. In A,D. 630, 
and Agiiu in A.D. 643, Taxik was visited by the most femous 
of the Cliinese pilgrims, Hwen Thsang, He describes the city 
as aliove 1§ miles in circuit, The royal family was ostinet aud 
the Province a dependency of Kashmir, The land, irrigated by 
numbere of springs and water-courses, was famous for its fertility. 
The monasteries were numerous, but mostly in iiiins. The shtpa 
of King Asoka, built on the spot where Buddha in a former 
existence had made au alms gift of his head or, as .-iome said, of 
one thousand heads in as mfluy previoua existences, was situated 
two miles to the north of the city. Thus during the Budtlhist 
period, Taxtla wag celeb luted as the h*gyiidaiy scene of one of 
Buddha’s most meritorious acts of alms-giving, the bestowal of his 
head in chari^. The origiu of the legend General Cminingham 
attribuies to the ancient name of Takshasila, which, by a very 
slight alteration, becomes Tiikalmsira, or the " sevei^ beads." That 
the name is cot derived from the fable is rendered probable by the 
preservation of the ancient name and spelling by the Greeks. It 
must not, however, bo forgotteu that Alexander’s invasion preci ded 
Aaoka's reign by little more than £0 years, and though fhe deriva¬ 
tion of the name of Taxilla fiom the ebaritable act of Buddha jg 
only mentioned by Fa Hiau in A.D. 400, yet it is p.^sgible that the 
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CEAP. I. B- sAino belief was Current during or eT©u before the 

— Buddhism, according to some authorities, dates back as far the 
^Mdleof ihesiAthcentury B.C. (ElpVunstoue s “History of India 

Hwaiji.iMfT ^th Ed ) The relics of Btiddhism in the Kuwulpindi district 

L not confined to TasUs. Hasan Abd^ Miinikiala and many 
other places are mtimately connected irith Buddhist legen^, and 
contoio niins of Buddhistic buildings. M^inikidla cs^ially is a 
place of gmt interest, as the legendary eceno of Bud^d s f 
bis body appease the hungher of seven tiger cnbs. ^ lather 
allusion to this legend la made above/’* The ^riod of Hi^n 
Tiisaug’sTiaits to India, however, was one of thedecay of Buddbism, 
The Brahmau revival, to which India owes its pi^ent form of 
Hinduhm, had already set in, in the early years of the fifth 
eatury/'* and must have been at its height m ihe days of 
Thsung. From this timo the light afforded by^tho records of the 
Chinese pilgrims fail^, and a long period of darkness swallows up 
ihe years that intervened before the Jlnhammadan mvasiona and 

tlio comni€fticoi3a>6Tit of rt3ftl liistory* 

Ti.ob.i,i..T» From the point where the traditions of antiquity give place to 
the more authentic records of the historian, the histovT of the 
disti-ict Incomes that of the Ghakkar tnbo, who, brought into a 
prominent position at the time of the early Muhammadan m^sions 
maintained their rale over fkiwalpindi and parts of the Hazara and 
Jhelnm districts, more or less indejxmdent of the sovereign powera 
at Delhi and Agra, until annihilated at the beginning of the present 
century by the Sikhs. Gouerel Cunmngbam, rightly or wrongly 
identifies the Ghakkars with the subjects of Abisares, mentioned 
by Alexander’s historians as lieing king of the hdly country to tbe 
north and north-cast, i.e., Mnrree and Kahiita, of Taxila, called, as 
he gathers from the Mahabharata and the Puranas, Abhisara. Me 
Bupposea the Greek histonaus by a not uncommon confusion to 
have given t o the king the name of liis krngdom.'^'* According to 
the account given by themselves, tbe Ghakkare are of Persian 
origin, descendants from Sultdn Kmd, son of Gohar, or Kaigohar, 
a native of Kayan in Ispahan. This Sultan Kaid is said to have 
invaded and conquered 'I’hibet and BadakhaMn, and to have 
there established a dynasty which ruled for seven or, as otliers aay, 
ten generations. They then advanoed upon Kashmir/^* and over- 
oommg all opi>osition, established themselves there during seyend 
generations/'” At last an insurrection drove the reigning prince, 
named Rustam, from the throne. He perished, but his son, Kabil 

aonriihioiTlfi Vh. tIKSil»t’'fla“ *"'**'‘1 tbe Punjab, nnd langnUIjing 

In X ‘i*p> of 
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Shab, escaped and took refogo witb Naair-ud*dm Sabaktngin, wbo 
was then reigning in Kabu], 787 A.D.*’^ Kubil left a son, Ghakkai* 
Shah, who having with the remnant of his tribe accoinpained 
MabmtJd of Ghazni on one of his inTasiotis of India, obtained leave 
to eettle beyond the Indus. Such ia the story told by the 
Ghakkara of their origin and entry into the countiy. It is, how¬ 
ever, full of inconsistencies. It is certain that they overran Kash¬ 
mir in very early days, and traces of them are still to be found 
to the north and west of tiiat country, but thsro is no proof what- 
ever that they founded a dynasty there. The names attributed to 
their chiefs are in many instances Muhammadan, and this fact 
gives an air of groat improbability to their story ; for tlie Ghakkiirs, 
according to Ferishta and other Muhammadan historians, were not 
convei'ted until the 13th century. Nor aio thcio any tifices of sm 
early Muhammadan dynaaity in Kashmir, which vi^ convertetl, 
or, if the Ghakkar traditions be true, re-converted, to the creed 
of Isliim in 1S27, during the reign of Hhams*ud*din. Ferishta in¬ 
deed declares that prior to their conversion in ihe 13th century 
the Ghakkars were mere savages without a religion at all, addicted 
to infanticide and polyandry in its grossest forms. The sarao 
author also speaks of the Ghakkars as already settled in the 
Punjab in A.D. 682. He says that about that time they foi'med 
an alliance with the Afghans against the Rjija of Lahore. Again 
the account of their entiy into India in the train of Mahmnd 
of Ghazni is strangely contradicted by the fact that in 1008 this 
same Mahmiid was nearly defeated in a battle with tho Hie da 
confederation by tho impetuosity of an attack made upon his 
camp by a foi'ce of 30,000 Ghakkara. The Ghakkar legends, 
thei’efore, are probably to bo rejected as fabulous, and it ie not 
unlikely that, as General Cunningham supposes, they have been 
located in the Punjab hiUs from the times prior to AlcBander's 
invasion. Thei'o is nothing at any rate to ooniftadict tbia supposi¬ 
tion, though certainly the reasons upon which the learned authoria 
theory is traced are somewhat abstruse. That they occapled a 
somewhat important positi4.>ii in the second century of onr era is 
probable; for there are reasons for supposing that Raja Hddi the 
great enemy and afterwards heir of Rasa I u. Raja of Sialkot, and 
hero of so many Punjab traditions, was a Ghakkar, He certainly 
was not of Aryan bhih.'** 

The drat event of authentic history peculiarly connected 
with this district is the battle already alluded to between 
Mohmdd Shah and the Hindu army under Pirthwi Raja, in A.D, 
1008, in which the Ghakkars so prominently distinguish^ them- 
selves, Ihis battle, which decided the fate of India, is eaid to 
have been fooght OQ the plain of Chhachh, near Eazro and Attock 
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on tie Indus, It ended in the total defe^it of the jpdt confede¬ 
racy, and India lay at tlia mercy of the lilubaimnftdmi invaders. 
The Ghakkare, however, appear to have remained quietly in 
possession of their lands, incKiding the greater prt of this distdet, 
and are next heard of in '1205, when they took opportunity from 
certain reverses sustained by Shahab-ud-din Ghori in Kiarizm, to 
rise io open revolt against the paramount power. They ravaged 
the country as far as Lahore itself, and occupied the whole Noifiern 
Punjab. But Sh4hal>vid din entering India quickly reshn'ed 
order; he defeated the Ghakkars after an obstinate battle, the 
fortune of which was only turned in his favor by the opportune 
arrival of reinforcements from Delhi under his deputy, Kutnb-ud- 
dln, who had remained faithful in spite of his master's reverses.* 
The Ghakkara haviug once given way, the slaughter was pro¬ 
digious. Shahab-nd-din pursued them to their mountain homes, 
and took the opportunity of forcing them to embrace tlia 
Muhammadan religion, which, as Elphmstone remarks**^ “was the 
easier done, as they bad very little notion of any other.” As, 
however, Shahab-ud-dfu returaiug westwards after I he restoration 
of order in India, was encamped on the banks of the Indus, his 
tent being left open towards the river for the sake of coolness, a 
baud of Ghakkars “ swam the river at midnight to the spot 
where the king’s tent was pitched, and, entering unopposed, 
despatched - him with numerous wounds,”*^* aud thus avenged the 
wrongs of India upon its conqueror, 

A little more than a century later wc read again of the 
Ghakkars, who during the reign of Muhammad Tnghlak at Delhi, 
in A. D, 1340, took tho opportunity offered by revolts in Bengal 
and an invasion of Mughals and Afgluins fiom the north, to 
ravage the Punjab ns soon as the Mughals turned their backs. 
ITiey even occupied Lahore,*** and (in the words of Elpbinstone) 
“ completed the ruin of the Province.” About lb.is time Boja 
Khan, a younger scion of the family, I'oljeEed against the reigning 
chief, and aet up an indeiJendent cliicfship at Eohttis, in the Jhelum 
district. The Bojidl clan, which derives its name from him, still 
inhabits the neighbourhood of Bobtus and Domeh. The subsequent 
history of the tribe is given in the woids of Mr. Griflin in hia 
Rinjab Chiefa.*** 

lUja Jahdn Dad Khan, head (.f the Khan pur Ghakkars of 
Khanpur, traverses this account of the origin of his cIbh. Ho 
states that the account of the Ghakkars quoted by Cunningham freau 
Feidshta does not apply at all to them, but was really an account 
of a tribe called KhoKar, not Ghakkar. These KLokars occupied a 
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tribe, ftnd flltncking the Janjuahs on their march, routed them 
with great slaughter. Ihihnr Shah iiiTaded India during the chief- 
ship of Hati Khan, and in the Emperor’s interesting autobiog^phy 
is a notice of his contest irith the &bakkar chief. He marched 
against Phanv-fib, the capital of the Ghakkavs, strongly situated, in 
the hills, and captured it after a gallant resistance. Hat I Khan 
maldng his escape from one gate of the tOTm as the troops of Babar 
entered by another, Sultan Parang was now of age, and finding 
that he could not oust his cousin by force of arms, he procnred his 
death bv poison, and assumed the chiefship in 1525, He and his 
brother made their submission to Hibar, and Adam Khan, with a 
Ghakkar force, attended him to Delhi, and for this service the 
Pothiar (Pntwiir) country was confirmed to them by the Emperor. 
In 1541 Sher Shah having driven the Emperor Bnmayun from 
India, built the famous fort of Rohtas, where he placed a garrison 
of 12,000 men under his generBl, Khowis Khan, to hinder the 
exile’s retuni. barang Khan, remembering the generous way in 
which he had been treated by Babar Shah, espoused the quarrel of 
his son, and kept the Roht^s garrison in a perpetual state of dispute, 
di'iviiig off convoys imd wasting the country around the fort. On 
the death of Sher Shah in 15^, bis son, Salfm Shah, determined 
to punish the Ghakkars, and moved against them in force. Snrang 
Khan snedfor peace, but all texins were refused, and hia son Eamnl 
Khan, sent to the imperial camp as an envoy, was thrown into 
chains. For two years, in the course of which Sultdn Sarang and 
sixteen of his fiiinily fell in action, the Ghakkars fought with 
varying success, and in 1550, Prince Kamrnn, brother of Humnyiin, 
vritlt whom ho was at feud and by whom he bad just been expelled 
from Kabul, took refuge among them. The fort of Pharwala was 
often won and lost during thciie years of incessant war, but however 
many tror^ps were sent asfainst them, the Ghakkars bravo tmd 
uniteit, lield iheir own, and Salfm Shall found it impossible to enb* 
due them. In 1553, Prince Kamran, who had again taken up aims 
against liis brother, and who had been defeated near the Khaibar, 
fled to Indiu, and tuok refuge at the court of Delhi. Salfm Sliah 
dill not receive him with any favour, and the Prince then returned 
northwm-(t to hie former host Adam Khan, who bad succeeded his 
brother Sprung Khan. This chief stained the Ghakkar reputation 
for hospitality, und gave.np hie guest to Humfiydn, who put out 
his eyes, and two years latet‘ re-entered Delhi m triumph, attended 
by the Ghakknr chief, who was richly rewarded for hia treacheiy. 

Sultan S4rnng had left two sone, Kamril Khan and Alawal 
Khan, and with the wife of the latter Laskar Khan, son of Adam 
Khan, fell in love, and in order to obtain her, put her husband to 
death. Kainill Khan was at Delhi when he beard the news of his 
brother's luui-der, and he com phi in ed to the Emperar Akbar, who 
htid succeeded Humilydn in 1 556, and obtained a grant of half the 
territory of Adam Khan, This chief would not yield, and Kamal, 
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Khan attacked him. tock him pH^^Dner and hun;^ him to satisfy his 
revenge. Kamjil Khan did not long enyy his triumph, and died in 
185^i. The Ghakkar country now fell into a state of anarchy, and 
remained so for some years, till the Kmpai'ov divided, it between 
the rival chiefs. To Jflhil Khan, grandson of Adam Khan, he gave 
Dangalli, with 454 villages; to Mubarik Khan, son of Kamil 
Khan, Pharwila, with 333 viUages; Akbarabad, ivith 242 villages^ 
he assigned to Shaikh Ganga, one of Adam Khan’s younger sona ; 
and Rawalpindi to Said Khan, the thij'd son of Sprang Khan. 
MnWrik Khan died the year after this arrangcmotit, and his son 
did cot long survive him. Shddmiin Khan was an imbecile, and 
Pharw^la was granted by the Emperor to Jala I Khan. This chief 
was a gi'eat warrior and fought as an Imperial general in Kohtlt, 
Bannu and Tusafzai, whore he died at a gi'cat ago in 1611. His 
eon and grandson successively held rule, the latter dying in 1670. 
Allahd^d Kh£n was, like Shiidman Khan, of. iveak intellect, but 
had a clever wife, who carried on affail's with spirit and success, 
till her son DuJii Miir^d Khan g^w up and assumed the chiefship. 
He was renowned for his liberality, and on this account was named 
“Lakhi” Dulu Khan, He died in 1726. Then succeeded 
Muazzam Khan, who ruled 13 years, and Sultan Jfukarrab Khan, 
the last independent Ghakkar chief. In his days the Ghakkar 
power was greater than it had perhaps ever ijeen before, Hu 
defeated the iTusftfzai Afghans and Jang Kuli Khan of Khattak, 
and captured Gnjrdt, overrunning tho Chib country as far north as 
Bhimbor, He joined Ahmad Shah on his several Indian expedi¬ 
tions, and was treated by him with the greatest consideration, 
being confirmed in the possession of his large tm'ritories which 
extended fi'om the Chenib to the Indus. At length, in 1755, 
Sirdilr Gujar Singh, Bhangi, the powerfiil Sikh chief, maiiclied from 
Lahore, with a large force, against him. ilukarrab Khan fought 
a battle outside the walls of Gujnit, but was defeated and compelled 
to retire across the Jbeluin, giving t3]> his jioPBeseions in the .lech 
Doiib. Eus power being thus broken, the rival chiefs of his Oatti 
tribe declared against him, and Himmnt Khan, of Domeli, took 
him prisoner by treachery and put him to death, himself assuming 
the beacl^hip of the tribe. The two elder sons of ^Mukari'ab Khan 
took Pharwnla, the two younger Drmgalli; but they quarrelled 
among themselves, and Sirdar Gujar Singh seized everything, with 
the exception of Pharwrila, which wns divided among tho brothers, 
Sadollah Khan find Nazar Ali Khan died without male issue, and 
Mansur Kban and Shadman Khan sucoeedf'd to their shares, which 
they held till 1818, when Anand Singh Thepuria, grandflon of the 
famous Milka Singh of RAwaipindi, seized their whole estates and 
reduced them to absolute poverty, though the family was, in 1826, 
allowed some proprietary rights in Pharwala. 

During Sikh days there is no history of the Ghakkars to 
record. They were ground down by the exactions of men like 
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! Binili Singh, Sindb^nwiilia, and Raja GuUb Singh of Jnmmoo, the 
latter of whom threw Shadman Khan and A] udhat Khan, second 
son of Maaaiir Khan, into prison, whet e th^ miserably perished, 
Ksramd^d Shan, son of Haja Hay^t UUah Khan, is now the head 
of the Pharwdla family, and the first among the Ghakkars of the 
Rawalpindi district. 

In the days of Afcbar this district formed part of the Sirkdr or 
district of Sindh-Sftgar, including the whole Sindh-Sigar Dofib. 

mahdis or parganahs forming part of this enDimioas tract, 
which can be identified as belongmg in whole or in part to this 
district are:—Pharwila (Pharha)ah), Dang^lli (Dangam), and 
Akbarabad Terkhery (Takhtpnri), 

The revenue paid by these malidla as recorded in the ‘'Ain 
Akbari,” amounted in round nninbers to 3 lakJte of mpees. It is 
impossible, however, to determine the boundaries of the mahdls ; 
and much of the teiTitory included in them, particnlarty in those of 
Pharwtila and Dangalli, must have been as a matter of fact only 
nommady subject at any time to the Empire, for we know that 
the Ghakkars held almost iincontrolled sway between the Jhelum 
river and the Margiills Pass, and westwards as far aa the Khairi 
Aldrat hills. Within these boundaries they were always supreme, 
and aometimeg extended far beyond them. During their rule the 
district was divided into three parganaksf Dangalli, Pharwala and 
Rawalpindi, subdivided into tappaks msinly coiTespondiag with the 
iiakds of the Sikh period. 

Returning fo the Sikhs, it has already been seen how Gujar 
Singh, Bhartgi, conquered Mukarrab Khan in 1765, This chief 
made hi.g head-quarters at GujrSt, but his power extended almost 
to Rawalpindi, and it was to him that the first subjugation of the 
warlike tribes of Rawalpindi and the Salt Range is to be attributed. 
Ghakkar, Janjviah end Awiin alike gave way before him. In these 
conquests, and notably in the siege of the famons fort of Rohtas 
held by the Ghakkars, he was assisted by SirdSr Charrafc Singh, 
Sukarchakia. He was succeeded, upon Ids death in 1788, by his 
son Sdhib Singh, who fell before Ran jit Singh in 1810. 

Riiwalpindi itself was occupied ahortly after the fall of Mukar- 
rab Khan, by another Sikh Sirdar, Alilka Singh Thepnria, so-called 
from the village of Tbepur founded by him in the Dahore district. 
Be occupied temtory also in Gujrat and' Gujranwiila, and thence 
marched northwards upon RAWalpindi. It was then an insignifi¬ 
cant place, but Milka Singh, perceiving how admirably the place 
was situated, fixed his head-quarters there, building new houses 
and in some moasvire fortifying the town. In spite of Afghan 
inroads, and the resistance of the Ghakkars, be soon eonqtiered a 
tract of country round Rawalpindi worth three taihs of rupees a 
year, and even the tribes of Hszlra had respect for his name and 
power. He died in 1804, and his estates were confirmed by Eanjit 
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Singh to his son Jitin Singh. In 1814, howerrer, on the death of CHAP* I, A 
Jithi Singh, Eanjit Singh seized tbs n'hoJe estates in Rawalpindi Historj. 
and the ^strict passed under the adminktration of the central .p|^ 
power at Lahore. adi4. 

The Murree htlla retained their indepsDdenco for some time 
longer. Milka Singh daimed, it is true, ahegiance from the hill 
Ghakkar chiefs, and granted them jdgita of 107 hiU villages. But 
the recipients hard^ acknowledged the gift, which was more 
nominal than real, Tlie mountaineers did not really submit to the 
Sikh rule until the present century was well begun. The famous 
Sirdar Hari Singh, lUnjlt Singh’s Governor of Hazara, twice in¬ 
vaded the hilla between 1820 and 1830, and on the second occasion 
effected their subjugation. In 1831 the Mnrree hills were granted 
in jdgir to Ouldb Singh of Eaahmir, who ruled them with a rod of 
iron. It is said that whenever the villagers were recusant, ho used 
to let loose a regiment of Dogras upon them, and reward them by a 
poll rate for every hillman slain, at first of a rupee, then of eight, 
and finally of four annas. By these means the population was 
decimated, and the prospenty of the tract received a severe check. 

The history of the ounntry, frcm time immemorial overrun by 
hordes of invaders, from the Greeks to the Afph^ns and a prey to 
intestine warfare, has not failed to leave its tracaa upon theoharac- 
ter of the population. The temporSTy desolation, the plundered 
houses and deserted homesteads were all things of tbs hour, and 
are now forgotten; but tbelr mark is to be discovered in the rest¬ 
less and inconstant character of the population, and in the party 
spirit, the blood feuds and bitter enmities, which survive to the 
present day. 

In 1849, with the remainder of the Sikh territory, the district sritiih Bnu. 
passed under British role. The tranquillity which followed was 
broken in 1858 by an attempted outbreak led by Nadir Khan, a 
Ghakkar of Mdndla, who joined a conspirai^ which was formed in 
favor of a pretended son of Eaujit Singh, Prince Peshaura Singh, 

He had been murdered some years before at Attock, but the con¬ 
spirators declared him to have escaped, and peraonified him by a 
Hindd mendicant. The rising might have bew serious, but was 
promptly quelled by the district authorities. Nadir Khdn was 
captured, tried for rebellion, convicted and hanged. 

The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from the tj,. Undn,. 
“ Punjab Mutiny Report 

"Mr. Thornton, the Commissioner, was at the head-quart era of 
this district at the commencement of outbreak. He states that 
as soon as the news from the North-Western Provincea got abroad 
amongst the people, some of the well-disposed came and expressed 
to him their unfeigned sorrow at the prospect of the certain extinc¬ 
tion of OUT rule I They considered the atruggla a hopeless one for 
our nation. Hindustani emissaries eagerly fostered this iiie 
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amoagst the countij-folk^ assuring them that the King o| OeM 
had sent directions to hia lopl subjects to send all the English 
down the Indus without hurting them, and that the deportation of 
the Bindnatinia fiom the Punjab, rrhich ivas going on, was simply 
a fulfilment by the English of the ootmmmds of the same potentate, 
who had forbidden the English to keep his subjects any longer up 
here, as he required their setricea at his capital 1 

“ These idle tales found credence among the simple population 
of the Hnrree hills. They also had imaginary wrougs; they 
longed to renew their old intestine feuds, and retaliate On our 
coiiotrymen also for the wrongs they thought we had done them. 
Knmours reached the Deputy Commissioner, Captain Cracroft, and 
the other authorities during May and Jnne, of an uneasiness 
amongst some of the neighbouring tribes. It was affirmed that a 
or solemn compact, had been effected, that the object 
was an attack upon our power, from what quarter or on what place 
did not appear. Such information could not be slighted. Tbs 
chiefs of several tribes were called to Murroe, and told that their 
presence there would be of use to us, as affording a ready means of 
^mmnnication between Gorernment and their several clans, should 
the active serdces of these be needed. lu reality, the^ men were 
hostages; hut, to prevent their thinking so, n srnall allowance of 
Bb 8 per mensem was made to them by the authorities. As time 
wore on this allowance excited the jealousy of other tribeg, wboge 
Topresentativea considered themselves neglected by not sharing m 
it. Other oompaots were formed, and other plots hatched, whioli 
culminated on the night of the 2nd September when the station 
of Murrao was attacked by 800 men. The fidelity of one of Lady 

Lawrence’s personal attendants, himself an influential man of one 
of the tribes which had risen, and the sagacity of the Local offieers, 
were the means under God of saving Murree. Lieutenant Ba^e, 
Assistant Commissioner, was informed on the 1st idem by Hakim 
Khan, the individufil above alluded to, that the place was to be 
attacked that night—he could not say by what force or f rom what 
quarter. The ladies of whom a large number were then in Murree, 
were immediately concentrated, the police and the detachment of 
European invatids were called out, the civil and military offioers 
held a consultation, and despatched ui^nt requests for help to 
Mr. Thornton at EiiwalpindL and Major Beoher at Haaara. A 
oordon of sentries was drawn rmiud the station, composed of 
Europeans and the police force nnder Li entrant Bracken, and 
strong pickets were ^sted at three places which were (M^ideTOd 
the rao^ Tulnorable. The enemy came at the d^ of night, 
expecting no foe, looking only for butchery and spoil. They were 
bnskly opposed by Captain Robinson and his party, and soon 
retired, leaving one corpse on the field. One of onr men was 
wonndk: he afterwards died. This skirmiah constituted the 
whole of the fighting, bub two bodies of the enemy of 100 men 
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each, heM two neighbouring heights during the whole of the CHAP. I, B. 
2nd September, and, as there was no knowing how far the History, 
confederacy had spread, the station of Murree could not bo weak- Tt* jiutioj. 
ened by sending men to drive them away. On the evening of 
Srd tho Comtniaaioner arrived with a reinforcement from below; 
supplies of food, which he had prorvidently ordered to be bought 
in Rawalpindi end sent up, wgan to arrive; tiis conn try waa 
scoured, rebellious villagea were burnt, thoii' cattle harried and 
their men seized. Twenty-seven men were punished, of whom 15 
Bufiferod death. The smoke of the eleven viUagea which wore 
destroyed vras seen afar by a party of Kharrala which was coming 
on to renew the attack ; while tho white and unscathed houses of 
Murree showed plainly that no burning had occurred there. The 
rebel force slunk off disheartened, and their tribe professed deep 
loyalty; hut it was known to be second in ill-feeling only to the 
Dhikids who made the attack, 

“ On Mr. Thornton's pressing solicitation, Major Becher 
had despatched fix>m Abbottabad his company of the Satti tribe, 
numbering 40 men^ this bad joined Mr. Thornton. But on the 
receipt of more urgent letters, Major Becher sent, under the 
command of Captain Harding, accompanied by Captain Davie0, 
nearly the whole of his force, leaving himself only 87 men, 
of whom aH but 12 were recruits. The forcej was pushed acroaa a 
most difRctilt country foil of morasses and defiles. The Kharr^ls 
1 b id an ambush to cut it off, but Providence saved it. The road on 
which tho trap was laid became impassible fiom the rains. The 
force turned off, and not till it bad passed the spot did it learn 
the greatness of the peril from which it had been deUTeied. It 
returned lo Haafira by Rawalpiniii, leaving Mni’ree on the 14th. 

After the repulse of the Dhvinds it was found ihat the conspiracy 
affected many more clans and a much wider extent of country 
than had been p-napected. It reached far into Hazdra and nearly 
down to Rawalpindi, and, excepting th« Kharr^l insurrection in 
Mooltan, was by far the most extensive rt^bellion that has occurred 
in the Punjab during the year. Treachery was added to violence. 

Two Hindustani native doctors in Government employ, educated 
at Government institutions, (md then practising in Murree, 
were found guilty of being sharers in the plot. They were both 
executed. There seems no doubt that the reckoned 

much nn the support and directions ihey were to receive from 
their Hiud^’stani friends in the station snd several of the domes lie 
servaute wet'O seiceii and punij^lied for complicity: several also 
fled from justice and escaped pnciishnient. Two of the riugleadefa 
in the raid are Still free through the eonniVance of their 
conn tiy men. 

“ On the frontier, beyond the district of Rawalpindi, are the 
homes of the wild and disorderly tribes of Sirfina and Mangaltana, 

They are Muhammadans, keep a fanatic Hindetstani-Muhammadan 
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army, and are in comnmnication \Tith tie Muhamroadan Kawabs 
Hiatorr- the 2forth-Westom Provisoes and Bengal through this army. 

Th# Motioy. flourt^s of mucb anxiety bo Captain Cracroft, the 

Deputy CommiBsioner. The state of feeling in Efishmfr wm 
unknown. The Mshdraja had giTen no intimation, at that early 
period, of the line of polinsy he meant to pursue; there was a targe 
force of Hindiiatani troopa in the Peshdwar district, one of which, 
the 55th Katrie Infantry, had mutinied on the 21at Blay, To 
guard against dangers from Kashmu- and PeahtSwrar, it was found 
needful to organize a force of upwards of 1,500 policemen and 
(ji^-runners; this force was disposed down the ri-rore Jbelutn and 
Indus. A moYablo oolumti was composed of detachments from Her 
Majesty's 24th Foot and Captain Hiller’s Police Eattalion to 
restrain the men of the country. 

" The fort of Attock commands a very important ferry of 
the lodns, and Mr. McNabb, Assistant Commissioner, was deputed 
to occupy it, in order to Buperintend the provisioning of it for 
troops, which were constautly crossing the riyer, and to protect 
the ferry from attack. He performed this duty with great 
diligence and ability, nntil he iraa remoyed to act aa Deputy 
Commissioner of Jhelum on Major Brown's promotion to the 
Gommit^ionerabip of Leiah. Mr. Mclfabb was succeeded by 
Lieutenant Sbortt, who was also deputed to follow up the Jhelmn 
mutineers in July, and displayed much rigour in this excursion. 
In the district there wt-ro two regiments of Irregular Cavaiiy, 
the 5Stli Native Infantry and a wing of the 14th Native Infantry, 
a regiment of Gurkhas, end a native troop of horse artillery. 
This was a brigade powerful enough to give junt cause for alarm; 
the Chivf Commif^Bloner, therefore, who was present at Kawalpindj| 
deteimined to disarm the Native Infantry. This was done cn the 
7th July, but the men, did not lay down their arms for upwards 
of an hour after they had been ordered to do SO. Even after the 
disarming, the men of tlie 14ili continued so tosoIeDl and insub¬ 
ordinate that they were all confined in the CenbraljHih Ilie 
Gurkhas remained perfectly staunch throughout, and did excellent 
service before Delhi. Other operatioDS in thia district were the 
despatch of reinforcements to Murree with Hr. Thomtoo, and 
the mission of a party to act against tbs niutioeers of the 9th 
Irregular Cavalry.” 

Sobwqomi The Babsequout history of the district is more social than 
political. The quiet routine of ordinary administraiion has never 
been interrupted. The occarionel darbars and reviews in Edwal- 
pindi and the frenrier wars hare for a Utile quickened the pulw o{ 
the diatrietj bat the history of the district is the social history of 
the Punjab, The only change of oonseqaence was the separation 
of the Aitock, Fatehjang and Piodigbeb Tatisils, which were 
i&cluded in the Attock District on its formation on 1st April 1904. 
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Section C,—Population. 

Rawalpindi Diatricf, with 278 persoos to tie aqnaro mile 
Btanda 16th among the 29 districts of the province in the density 
of total population on total area. In respect of density on 
onltivated area, with 612 persona to the sqnaro mile, it stands 
1 1 th. The pressure of the rural population on the cnltiTatcd and 
enlturable areas is 514 and 447 respectively. 
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The popnlflticm and density of eacli tahsU are given in the 

margin, the density being the 
ratio of the total population 
on the total ar-ea. In the hill 
portions of the district, whero 
much of the area is under 
forests and ranch is nnmrltnr- 
able, the population is less dense 
than in the plains. Nowhere is 

Hawalpicdi Tabsil, whioh is the most thickly populated, is ?i,]bo 
the best able to bear the burden. The densest population is around 
and withm ten miles of the nontonment. The Eharora tr^t 
aup^rto a population of only 186 to the square mils total area. 
In Qiajar KImn population is much denser than in the adjoining 
iahBila of Jhelum and Chakwal, but there is not much difference iS 
the pressure of population on the cultivated area. 

The district contoins two towns and 1,182 villages. The popula- 

iuw*in™di M ^ margin, 

MwhT ::: { six per cent, of the population live 

. ^0™ practically all in Rawal- 

pindi. There arc very few large villages. Only 23 have a 
popukfeon over 2.000 and none exceed 5.000. The rural 
population hves m numerous small hamlels, caUed " dltohs " which 
^sist of from one to fifty houses. lu the bills in particular this 
dhok system is i^vcrsal. A hamlet of more than half a dozen houses 
IS rare, foileraUy each family has its own set of buildings, dwelliuff 
hou^ and cattle-sheds, in the midst of its own fields. The reasin! 
for this am^ige^ent in the hills are obvious. In the hills anv- 
where a large aftadj, and not scattered hamlets, is the exception 
Nowhere m the district within our times bas the necessity for 
mutual protection driven the rural population to congregate in 

to^raUon. In the first place, the surface of the district is extremely 
variable in quality. The best land lies in p.Mehes situate at great 
dij pees from each other. In the siond place, the 
distinction in most parts of the district being between soils raa^nrS 
and unm^ured, houses are naturally distributed with the vieiv of 
T6aduy obtaiamg manure foi* the ino^t ptoiuiein^ lend. 
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The figures in the margin, show the population of tho district 

at the last three enumerations. The 

issi ..increase in the decade 1881—91 was 

ificl . *. !'! "1 issIeSfl 13 per cent, bnt ^ that rate has not 

been kept up. Previous to and after 1881 
a very large racrease of population took place, due to the greatly 
increased security and prosperity of the tract, and to the gain by 
immigration oousequent on the Kabul War, and the construction 
of the Korth'Weslcm Railway, Since then no es<^ptional canaea 
of inci’paaed population have been at work, and the increases which 
have taken place are due to increased proaperity. The years 
immediately before the cenaus of 1901 were years of scarcity, and 
it ia probable that, in spite of plague, the favourable harvests 
sinco then have resulted in a large increase. 

Kawalpindi itself has increased very much faster than the 
rest of the district and is daily increasing. From ISSI to 1891, the 
rate of increase was 40 percent., and from 1891 to 190110 per cent. 
The corresponding figures f nr rural popniatiou were 7 per cent, and 2 
per cent. The following table sbowa the fluctuations of population 
by tahtils 
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Almost the whole urban population is included in Rawalpindi 
Tahsil, and the population fignres for the tahsil are a great deal 
affect^ by the prosperity or adversity of the city and cantonment. 
From 1868 to 1881 urban popnlation incrensed 85 per cent,, fi'Om 
1981 to 1891 40 per cent, and from 1891 to 1901 19 per cent. 
During the some periods rural population increajsed 8, 7 and 2 
per cent,, respectively. Since 1881 the increase of rural population 
has been 10 per cent, In times of famine and scarcity work has 
always Ijeen available within the tahsil, and not many men wander 
off elsewhere. 

In Qujar Khan the cem^us has always been taken at an 
nnfortiunate time. That of 1881 was taken in a year of drought 
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and many men had wan eied off to E^Jwalpindi and Attock: in search 
of employment on the indwaya which were then under oonstniction. 
The census of IS91 was taken in a yeai- of prosperity, and that 
of 1901 after the tahsil had passed through a series of lean years, 
and tbrongh one or two j^ars cf positive distress, little short of 
famine. The population is wholly rnral and dependent on agi’icul* 
tui'e. Calamities of seasons wiD ^ways affect the population, but the 
rate of increase is not behnv the average rate of the distriot. Since 
1881 the increase has been 13 per cent. The Kahuta figures call 
for no special oommont. The increase between IBS I and 1901 
was 8 per cent. 

The most striking increase in population has taken place in 
Murrec Tahsil, where there is greater room for expansion than in 
the other tab si is. The inoresse between 1881 and IQOl was 38 
per cent. The figures appear even more striking if allowance is 
made for the peculiar conditiims under which the census of 18S1 was 
taken. In hia Census Eeport of 1881 Mr. Steedman wrote:_ 

In MniTBa tho canse of tho inBiw of at rangers wm different, The 
census was taken in Febni^. The wnjj nf 1800 were a failure iq the 
grrater portioa of the Hiwalpindi and Kahfita TabsiU, and almoJst entirely in 
Gajar Khau. This defioieocy was followed by, I fancy, the driest wld 
weather the district ever evporii'need. There was hardly a drop of rein 
from September until the end of Febrnary, after the ceusas had beau taken. 
Consoquently ah the cattle bad been driven up into the Mur reo hills for 
^aing. With each village drere a few ablo-hodied zanjindare went, 
leaving their women and cLildreo at home. I wee in camp in Southern 
Kahuta and aeroRS Gnjar Khan during the end nf Febninry and the 
beginning of March, and everywhere I heard tho same tale : ' Half the 
cattle havo'died of hunger, the other half have been taken to the hilfs/ In 
fact so large a number of strangers had penetrated into the bilk by 
the JSth Fobruaiy, that speoJal meaiurea hud. to be taken for their 
enqniKatioD,'' 

The urban poptilitiion is small, and its yariatioDs need no 
speoial remark. The census is taken in the winter, when the 
ordinary hazsr population ns well as the residents and the troops 
have gone. In the season when the station is full and the troops 
have moved up to the hills, the population is very large. But 
the mcrease in the rural population is very remarkable. 
Even making allowance for the possible presence of immigrants 
from Punch and Kashmir, and the oontintial and ever-growing 
traffic in the cart road, still the fact remains tliat the rural 
population is increasing at an alarming pace. This is due in the 
main to the habits of the people, Many zamiiidars rrwn land in 
several villages, or at least in several hamlots. The hoi^ew are 
scattered all over the fields, and every man’s ambition seems to bo 
to marry as many wives as he has houses. 'I’he people ai^e generally 
prosperous and an unfailing sign of prosperity is a multitude of 
children. No one can wander from villa^ to village, or pa.<s orders 
On mutation cases, without being struck by the extiuordinaiy 
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CHAP' Ii C. feGoniitty of ttef people. In tbe Kahota liills esce&siye polygamy is 

PopuiTtion. iiearly so oommon, but this is only because the people are not 
nearly so prosperous. Those who can afford it, marry nearly as 
often as the Muhammadan laisr allovrs. 

Migrttioa. Statistics are given in Statement 8—Volume B, The population 
of the district is not migratoiy, Imt owing to the presenoe of a large 
oantonmeut and the length of rail-way line there is always a 
certain ffuctnatiug [xipulation of ooolies and labourers of all kinds 
and of military followers, and ptergons of a similar description. The 
great wave of immigration which disturbed the figures of 1881 
has died away, ft owed its existence to thh extraoidinarj demand 
for labour for the construction of the North-Western Railway, to 
tb© feranspoi't arrangements in cJ>rmection with the Afghan Wars 
and to the vast numbeis of persons who took the opportunity of 
escaping scarcity ond misgoveminent in Kashmir when the 

prohibition of migrata from that state was removed in 1878. 
The largest number of iminigraiits come fi-om the United ProrinceB 
of Agra and Oudli, and find their way to R4wulpiiidi Cantonment as 
followers or servants. Thej have little effect on the district. There 
is no ctnTesponding emigratien. The two largest penuonent 
streams of immigiatiou are between this diidiriot and Kashmir and 
Afghanistan, 

A very large, number of men come from Kashmir in summer to 
work as coolies in Miirree. They return in autumn and do not 
find their way into the migL'ation figuresi A considerable number 
of Suddans fi'Om Pooncb also bring their buffaloes down in autumn, 
and otherwiM pf-nodic migration fi-om Kashmir is large. But a 
large proportion Kashmir immigrants settle permanently in the 

district. A g^;d many are women who marry into the hill tribes in 
Mnrree and Kahdta. The men apparently settle in Rawalpindi 
as pvtty tradesmen, though a good many are to be found scattered 
oT^t all tKo tabsils and employed in T^irioiis capacitie^t Fow Yjl]a£6a 
of any size are without Oue or two of thtse strangers. The Pathan 
immigration consists chiefly of labourers and carriers. The fact that 
the censos is teken in winter causes a veiy large exaggeration in the 
figures for this migration. In the summer there are in the district 
very few immigrants friun across the boiler. Of the Punjab districts, 
Jhelum is the principal contributor to the population. A good deal 
13 due to marriage customs, hut more to tlie superior security and 
chances of employment in this district. There is little permanent 
immigration. Among aU immigraats the proportion of femalea to 
males is only about 85 in IdO. On the whole the dislriot is 
a filler in the inierchangc of migi'ntioii. The colonies have had 
little effect on the population. 




^ The figui-es for age, sex and civil condition by 
given m Statement Id, Part B, 
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Tbe followiDg statement sliows tlie age distribntion of 10,000 CSAP. ic 
persons of both sojces 
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The ajstem employed is that desorihed iti Chapter II, Part I vit*i 
of the Cenaas Report for 1901. In Riiralpindi births and deaths“‘*‘"'*^- 
maat be reported by the head of the family to the municipal 
authorities vrithln three days oader penalty of a 6ne, Maeirhere 
the village watchman luaintaina birth and death regiatorB, and 
bripge them to the ch4na onoa a ireek. From these registers the 
police muharrira compile the fuller regiatais which they maintain. 

The thana returns are submitted to the Superiuteadent of Police^ 
who forwards them to the Civil Surgeon. * 

The coucluaioD arrived at by the Superintendent of the Cenans 
of 1901 WU3 that in rural areas the returns of vital atatielici; are 
probably comparatively trustworthy. The village watchman, 
almost invariably a native of the village, has a atnsU well-defined 
area to deal with, and the constant fear of inspection does much to 
secure fairly accurate registration. It is doubtful if the registra¬ 
tion in towns is as complete. Probably in Rawalpindi it is not. 

Statement No, 11, Volume B, shows the birth and death-ratea Wrth!i3£! 
per annum per 1,000 of the population since 1895. The average 
birth-rate, for the last five years is S9*3 pfir mile of population iind 
the death-mte 36*4. Both rates are normal. The rate of female 
mortalitv is higher than the male, but the male birth-rate is mnoh 
higher than the female. 

Mach the oommonest disease is fever, A good rabi is always 
accompanied with an epidemic of fever. If the rains are good, fever 
is sure to be rampant. The epidemic of fever among the hOlme n is 
known as sathor,” or seven ^y fever. In the autumn of 1906 
very few houses in the Hilla were free from fever, and in the plains 
also there were many cases. Plague makes the difference between 
a bad and a good fever year. The presence of plague means that 
the mortality figures will not fall below the maximum fever figures, 
and fever also is bad will much exceed them. Small-pox 
occasio^lly breaks out in the bazaars, but since the introduction 
of vaccination is much less oommau. Gbitre is not unknown in 
the hills. Pneumonia, dysentery and diarrhoea are fairly prevalent 
in the plains in the aold weather, 
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CEAP. I & Wlien a child is hom, the MuUic is sent for and calls the 
P^piUatioiL ^^9 child's ear. 

DirthcMtoBa. j£ ^ eight anDbs or one rapee and aoino cloth 

is given to the MulMn, and there is mnch rejoicing. If the child 
is a girl, some grain ouljr is ^ven. A small portion of gur and 
ajwdin {Apium-involucjrohim) are mixed together, and a few grains 
are placed in the child's month. This is done daily for three 
days. On the fourth day the female relatives are all collected, and 
the child's paternal aunt places the child on its mother^s breasi^ 
from which time it is suckled by its mother. A present is then 
made to the annt. On the seventh day the ndi (barber) is sent for, 
and the child's head is shaved. The ndi gets a money present, 
and a small money present is also made to other On the 

seventh day the mother and child are bathed, the head of the 
family names the child, and food and sweets are distn bated to the 
relations. This is all done when the child is a boy; when it ia a 
girl much less fuss is made. 

The boys are circnmoised np to the age of eight years by the 
ndi. Gur and sweets are distributed, and the ndi is paid from one 
rupee to ten for performing the operation. 


imong the Sikhs who wear the h^ long (kesddhdri) the 
following ceremonies are observed at the time of naming the child. 
A mon^ after birth the child is taken to the dkarmsdlct, I'he 
Granth Sahih is opened at random, and the first letter of the first 
verse on the page is the first letter of the child's name. Among 
Mona Hindds a similar custom is followed, or the name may he 
given by some member of the family. 


The number of males in every 10,000 of both saxes is shown 
below 
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These figures show that the number of females is increasing 
relatively to the number of males. The disparity between the 
sexes among the agncnltnral population is not more marked than in 
the rest of the Province. It is to be expected that the urban 
population, which is coofioed to Rawalpindi and Mnivee, both 
cantomnenta, should show a preponderance of males. 
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Tke follow mj; table shows the number oi females to ewery CSAP* L 0. 
1,000 ntalea under five yeaia of age, as returned lo the census of 
1901 
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The proportion of girl children to boys is high among Hindds 
and MubammadaBs, but low among Sikhs who treat girl children 
with less cai‘6 than boys. 


So far from maiTlagcs between near relations being forbidden, Vuriag*. 
it is nsnal to arrange a marriage with a near relation. The com- 
monest case is the marriage of cousins. If a couisin is not uTuilable nwzilgv. 
a bride is usu^ly sought within the tribe. Occasionally a marriage 
is arranged with a woman fiom a tribe of equal or only slighter 
lower degree. Marriages with women of low caste are, especially 
in the hills, not uncommon, but are looked on with disfavour. 

Among the Sahu or noble tribes it is an almost binding obligation 
that the senior wife should also be Sahu. Sayyada can many from 
almofit every tribe eacept Ghakkars. The only general and ftlMnlutfl 
rule is that the hnaband’s family must be at least equal in sodd 
eatjmation to that of the wife. 


The customs oonueoted. with betrothal are as follows;— 

When the parents of the children arrange a marriage, they 
appoint a date upcm which the boy's father provides some 10 or 12 
sds of gWf Bb. 4 or 6 in cash, clothes for the girl and jewels 
according to their station, and a dove. These things are placed 
on the head of the tkft or barber, and sent to the girl’s house. 

The girl’s father or guardian takes the gur inside, and the ndi 
takes care of the rest. That night the girl’s father gives a feast to 
the txy^'s father and others, and next morning the girl’s relations 
assemble and feast the guests, and place the gur sent by the boy's 
father before all the relatives of the girl. The other things,—the 
jewels, clothes, clove, taken charge of by the ndi, are placed 
in a thdl 01 'open vessel, and set before te girl's relatives. 

The mulldn then comes forward, and the promise of marriage 
Or “ Share jawub " is repented three times by the girl and the bey 
themselves if they are of full age, by their guardians for them u 
they are not. 
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The ^itr ia then diTided amongst all thoee present, and the 
other articlea are taken by the girl’s relatives. One ru^ la 
given to the mtil/rfft and annas six to the ndi or barber, and the 
boy’s father and relatives take leave, receiving from the girl s 
relatives one rupee in cash, a pagri and some two adrs of gur. Ihe 
clove brought by them and colored with kesar or saffron is at the 
same time returned by the girl's father to the boy's father. Occa¬ 
sionally, too, jjajyn'a are given to some of those accompanying the 
boy’s father. The girl’s father then feeds his own relatives and 
dismisses them- The giiTs female relatives sing songs of rejoicing 
at this time. 

Betrothal in this district usually takes place, for the boy 
between the ages of 5 and 15, and for the girl before her twelfth 
year. 

After an interval, the boy’s friends proceed to discuss a date 
for the marriage with the gin’s friends and similar ceremonies and 
courtesies are gone through again; colored threads _ are eko 
presented ; and when the date has been fised, a knot is tied on this 
thread for each day remaining, some time 3 by the maUdn, som^ 
times by the Brahman, although the parties are MusalmAns; this 
is known as gandh. 

After fixing the date, the parents of both parties despatch 
smaU presents of yitr, &;c,, to their more distant relatives and 
friends by the hands of the w*t, who receives small presonts of cash, 
two gtmitft or four aauas, or o£ grain, rifteen days before the 
wedding, the women of the family come together and sing, which 
they do nightly thereafter until the wedding day. Seven days, or 
in some cases four days before the wedding maydUf a sort of 
biscuit, made of ata atd gut cooked in oil, is distributed; tweniy- 
five of these are placed before the bride, and the rest are kept in 
reserve. When the bridegroom comes, two of these are given to 
each of the special intimates, and the rest are then divided 
amongst the guests. This custom ia not universal. At the same 
time tiiat these cakes are prepared, the gdna is tied round the 
bridegroom’s right wrist. This is a black string of wool with an 
irou ring with some aoraon, &c., tied on to it. This is known as 
hindd. The custom of hiii^ follows that of inagdn. 

The day before the wedding, or, if the bridegroom lives near the 
bride, on the morning of the w^dmg, the women of the bri^- 
groom’s family go with him about 4 pji. to fill their ghdrah with 
water, taking musioians with them einging as they go; tLey fill one 
gharah and a small vessel with water and return to the house, and 
placing the bridegroom on the cAauH, or low stool, they mix oil, 
flour, turmeric (^Idi), &c., with curds, and therewith they wash 
the hoj'a head. Each woman dips her finger five times in the 
mixture and places it on the lad’s bead; then the ndi shampoos 
and bathes him, and the women throw small sums into the vessel 
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W the Ticfi and musioifins* who divide it. After bathing him, the 
ndi places vrater in the brid^gmom'B band, whr> scat Lei's it to ihe 
four cardical points, said to be indicative of a desire to inclnde all 
in happiness similar to his own ; then some embers are placed in 
a small earthenware onp, and Pome harmat seeds are thrown into 
them, which emit an odour: this i^* placed before tiiio boy to avert 
the evil eye; the boy then kicks this over and gets up from his chair, 
and, putting on a black blanket, goes and sits with hie friends and 
eats confectionery with them. Then tlie women of the family 
color the bride and bridegroom’s feet and hands with cochineal 
{mehrtdi), and their own bands also. The order of these ceremonieB 
is sometimes altered. The bridegroom’s friends assemble a day or 
two before the wedding and are fed by hia family; then, when the 
bridegroom is ready to start for the bride's house, a wreath ia tied 
round his forebead, of tinsel and flowers, and he is dressed in hifl 
best, and the ndi gets his old clothes. The bridegroom is then 
addressed as Maharaja, and is made much of, and clothes are distri¬ 
buted also to near relatives, who then wear them, and these in 
their turn make presents to thu bridi-gnsom and hia family in cosh 
of sums cor responding lo their station in life* and small money 
presents are made to the kamns. 

The bridegroom then mounts his horse, and salutes his near 
female relatives, each of whom gives him some coin. Hia sister offers 
grain to his horse, and holds his halter, and he makes her a 
present. The marriage procession then starts for the bride’s 
house Any shrine phased on the way ia sainted and an offering 
made. 

The girl is treated much in the same way up to the day of 
the wedding, and is then placed in retirement (partjet), and other 
girls of her own age assemble round her. When the bridegraom'a 
procession arrivea, nszabdzi, &c., goes on in front of the bouse. 
Theu the women of the bride’s house turn out and throw Persian 
like seeds at tlie bridegroom’s party and abuse them; the bride¬ 
groom’s party then presents pur to them, and the whole party 
adjourn to some large building arranged for the purpose, and the 
ndi of the bride’ll family gives a enp of milk to the bridegroom, 
who gives him two annas, Tiieu the potter brings some sharh-xi 
and gives it to the bridegroom and guests, and be gets two annas. 
One rupee is aeut to the gi'Ts house; and then the bride’s 
family feast the guests who accompany the bridegroom, then the 
guests of their own oonnesion, and then beggars, &o. 

At night the women take the bridegroom to a place by 
himself, where lights are set out, and aiug obscene songs, liter the 
women take the boy out with them and perambulate the village 
singing similar songs. In the morning tne boy is brought to the 
house of the girl’s fathei', nnd the carpenter knocks io five pegs 
into the door, which the bridegroom takes ontj giving the taykhda 


CHAP. I, c. 
Pojnlatijen. 
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CHAP. I, c a Emnll money present of from one to six annas. Tben the bride 
Pap^ation. bridegroom are batlied and dressed. 

M-rriH*. After that, the friends of both parties aRsemble in a suitable 

placet and the marriage contract, or niMk is performed by the 
muUdn. The girl's friends answer for her, and the bndegroom 
answers for himaelf, and the ceremony is witneesed by four witnes- 
sea and the dower fixed. The gets from o^ rupee four 

to five rapees for performing the ceremony. Then the bncle-' 
groom is rnkeu into the bride'a lionise, where he seats the brnie on 
R bed Presents are made to thti bride Rt this time, and preaente 

are given by the bridegttiom to the ftamfiw of the bride’s hoose, 

and the bride is tht-n placed in a litter and sent off with her 
huabend. 

When the bride reacliea her husband's door, "the litter is placed 
on the gronnd in front of it. and the females of the family abu^ 
her. 1lie bridegroom’s mother, after moving the water, aho 
has hroughti round the bride’s head three times, tries to dnnk 
it which'^the bridegroom does not permit her to do; the litter 
is’then taken into the house, and the nefi's wife remains wit 1 1 
the girl. 

In the morning the JtaMr^ and iamins, who come for the 
Utter, get presents and are dismissed. In the afternoon the 
threi^s on the hoy’s and girl’s wrists are removed, each by i he 
other. 

Hindu The Hindd man-iage customs are not dissimilar. The essen- 

■nttniiii. part of the ceremotxy, among Mnhammadens the nileahf is 

with the Hindtls the kaniddda or transfer of the girl to the boy s 
family : the girl’s father puts her hand Into the b^y'a, their clothes 
are titsd together and they walk seven times round the^ sacred fire 
(Aof/i), while the Brahmans recite «/oAas from the ShaKtrrfa. The 
whole ceremony of circnmambnlating the holy fire ri called 
Idwaii pkera. The bardi stays longer than among Mnham 
madans. Theosnal time is four nights-. An attempt recently made 
by the Deputy Commissioner to reduce the time to two nights came 
to nothing. 

Ais. There is no fixed age for miirriage. Among Muhammadens 

the oontraciing parties are usually adults and the wife goes to live 
with her husbtmd at Once. With the Hiudiis the marriage age is 
about fourteen for girls and twenty for moo. Child marriage is 
fashionable only with those who cling to old custom and the 
Slrifttrls, Among Hindus the wife enters the caste and got of hep 
husband on marriage. Apparently Mnhammsdp women always 
belong to the tribe io which they were born. Statistics do not show 
any great difference between Hindus and Muhammadans in the pro¬ 
portion of widows at various ages. The custom, however, is that 
among Hindds and the principal Muhammadan families* widow 
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re-marriaga is not pTactiesd. Xn ordinary zamfodar familieB tlie CHAP- I, C, 
practice is not disconiitetiBnced. stigma attaciies to marriage pon^jB^n. 
with a widow, and a woman, if not too old, wiD always re-marrj. 

Among Muhammadans polygamy is a mere matter of ezpenae. Paijs»o'T. 
TVomen do not work in the fields, and an additional wife is an 
additional expense. Id Murree the rule is for a zamindar to taFS 
more than one wife. The limit is that fixed iy Muhammadan law. 

In Kahuta the majority cannot afford moi'e than one wife, but all 
the better to do have several. In the rest of the diefriot the rule 
is much the same. The small laDd-holder has one wife, hia more 
prosperons brother two or more, Binddsare as a rale monogamona. 

Bhabrda always are ao. Polyandry is unknown. 

In the hills alone is any price paid for the wife. The Dhunds 
of the lower Murree hills deny the custom of “ Earn ”, as it is 
called, but Shunds, Sattis, Kethw&ls, Dhanials and Jasksms, 
undoubtedly practise it. A frequent source of diaputo is the failure 
to return purchase money paid at betrothal in case the marriage 
negotiations are broken off. Civil Courts are not resorted to in 
these cases, and attempts were msde unsuceessf ully at settlement 
to have a provision inserted in the village administration papers for 
the satisfaction of the disappointed suitor. 

The universal language of the district is Punjabi. Urdu is Lu^i.i«, 
spoken by the better-educated classes, and by camp-followers, 
servants and other strangers, immigrants from Hinduijtan. Tba 
fom of Punjabi is that called Lahuda by Dr, Grierson who 
writes, ‘‘Although influenced by the dominant Punjab) Bpoken ju the 
province, it is much more nearly connected withthe Sindhi and 
Kashmiri than with that language. So much is this the case that 
difficult words in EAshmiri chronicles have actually been explained 
by a reference to Mr. O’Brien’a MnltiaQi Glossary.” 

The langnage spoken differs from tract to tract within the 
district. Two dialects are well distinguished. PothwHii is the 
dialect spoken in Gujar Khan and the plain portions of the 
Bawalpindi and Kahuta I'uhails. This is the language of much of 
Jhelnm and Gujrat Districts. The dialect spoken in the Murree 
hills is VI?ry different from Pothwari. Dr, Grierson cads it 
Chhibbali and identifies it with the dialect spoken in the south¬ 
western hills of Kashmir. Besides these dialects there are various 
Bub-dialeots. 

Pot inatanoe that spoken in the vallej of the Soan is called 
Sawain, and the speech of Khatris throughout the district is quite 
distinct from, the zamindari tongue. 

But in spite of these differences ©very resident of the district is 
intelligible to every other. All dialects ofth© district have the common 
characteristics of pronominal suffixes, a strong passiveforra In i, 
and a future in a, and all merge gradually the one into the other. 
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CHAP. 1,C. The principal tribes of the diBtrict nitt tbe number of 
Popul^aii. tribesmen are giYeu in the following statement: — 
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The figures are taken from the Caneus Tables of 1901, and 
are not very accurate. The Rajput figures are swollen by the 
.• mcluaioa of many Gakkhars and Janjnns (34^®) all the Xetbwals* 
and Dbauiab. I'he Jaskams are nowhere enumerated. 

'* - Among the Muhammadan tribes the chief dfstinction is the 

social distinction between ** Sahu ” and zamindat. 

'I'he use of the term Sahu is entirely dependent on the tribe i 
the poorest coolie belonging to certain tribes would be recognised 
as a Sahu; the richest zamindar not belonging to one of these 
could not call himself Bo, and would not attempt to. The origin 
of the term is not very clear. It has been explained as derived 
fiom the world " Asl,” and that " Sahu " means a men of an | 

ithandan^ but the derivalion is given for what it ia worth only. 

The term is much more commoDly used in the eastern than in tiiei 
western portions oF the (iiatricTi. The Gakkhars and Janjuda are 
pre-emiuently Sahu, acd all the ' tribes claiming to be converted | 
Hajputs call themselves so. u 

Dhdnds, Dhanials, SethnitlB and Sattis, all hiU tribes, also 
claim to be Salids, 

The zamindar almost always cultivates hig own land; tha ’ 
Sahu often does not, never if be can help it, but the great majority 
are now obliged to do so by their circumstances. The term 
means, as nearly as possible, “ of gentle bluod.” 

ThB till No exhaustive enquiry into the principles of tribal organize- 
dlttireimKb^ tion within the distiict has ever been made. But it is probable 
from th<m* that besides the distinction between Sahu and zamiudar there is 
of thopiiiu. ^ distinction based on the principles of tribal organization 
between the southern and the northern tribes. Those of the 
Pothwar tract are based on agnatic relationship alone, and may 
have developed ia course of. time from the agnatic family through 
ibe agnatic clan into the agnstic tribe. Among these tribes 
family pride is coosidered a viriue, and certain families are 
looked up to with great respeet. * 
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Among fill the hill tribes, however, paternity is not the only SAF. LC. 
fact worth coneideration. The mottieT’'s t^bal origin and her popajitlon. 
rights are kept clearly in mind* The family bulks much less 
largely. Family pride is much weaker and more xincommon, . V? 

Every family is split with fends which generally have their orgln 
in the domestic disputes to which polygamy gives rise* All the <>1 th# pi*ti». 
hill men are demooraiic and no respect ia paid to family prate n- 
sions. It is only since last settlement that the custom of dividing 
the inheritance according to tbo number of mothers and not ths 
nnmber of sons has been abandoned in favour of the custom 
of division per capita, aniversal in agnatic tribes. Widows are allowed 
to succeed with sons, and the rights of daughters and mothars 
ara fuller than in the Pothwar. Ho waver these tribes may hava 
been organized, it is quite obvious that they did not ^ow out 
of agnatic families through agnatic clans, and although in geiieral 
aguatic relationship is the primary consideration, the tribes are 
not purely agnatic tribes. The tribes of the intermediate tract, 
the Kharora and Eahru llakas, though ruled by customs^ of 
agnatic relationship, hava either Arrowed or tbeiuselves inherited 
customs relating to the position of women similar to, though not^ so 
extensiTe, as those of the hill tribes, and thus occupy a position 
intermediate between the Murree and the Pothwar groups. 


Notes on the tribes in detail follow. 

Among Muhammadans Sayyads are looked up to by all from 
relsgious motives. '1‘heir social position is high though not 
higher than that of the Gakkhars and perhaps the Jaujuas. 
Yet the Gakkhars and Jaujuas are always ready to give their 
daughters in marriage to a Say yad. 

In charaoter and position they diffur little from the Sayyads 
of olher districts. In the Mils not much respect is paid to ihem. 
Eve^whore they rely more on their Ifind and on miBoellHneous 
income than on oJfferings. Many of them cnltivato their own 
land, but they are the worst possible agricnlturiats. They have 
been r-DCOrd^d as owDiDg 24 villages in Talieil Raw&lpindii 2 in 
Gujar Khan, 7 in Kahuta and 3 in Murree, Most of them are 
in troubled circumstances. As regards tribal custom they profew 
to follow the Bomo rules as Gakkhars, who admit them to a certain 
degree of equality. 

The principal Soy yad family is that of Sang Jani, and this 
familv is in good circumstances. The head of the fanuly js Amir 
Haidi Shah, Sang JanS. 

trate, who succeeded Ms father Mahdi Shah m Octoter m7. 
The latter deserves mention as an Honorary Magistrate of Rawal¬ 
pindi oity and a loyal and useful native gentleman, who gave 
assifitimce to the district administration whenever opportunity 
offered. Pir Sadr DM. of Batta Hotai^ is also an Honorary 
Magistrate and a well known Sayyad. Mohsau Ah bhah, of Jhang- 
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chap. I. c. Sayadan, though aotnewhat eccentric, ia atboronghly Trell disposed 
Pop^tioa. S^jy^d gentleiiuin who is muck thought of by the people. 

s*j 7 »d«. The abareholders of the shrines of Nnrpnr Shahan and 

Shah Ohiragk, Rawalpindi Tahsil, moat of whom are Sayyada, 
own & great deal of land. 

Other leading Sajyads are Lai Shah of Nnrpar Shahauj 
Bnlawal Shah of Saban, Bahadnr Shah of Dheri Shahan, Zaman 
Shah, Lambardar of Dhanna, Ahmed Shah, Dheri Shah an, in 
Raw^pindi Tahsil, Nnr Haidar Shah, Zaildar, Tret, Kaiim Haidar 
Shah, Inamdor, Tret, end Muhammad Akbar Shah, Dohala, in 
Murree Tahsil, and Skahzad Shah, Jnamdar, DarkhaK Khuid, 
Ahmed Shah, Inamdar, Sajad, and Amir Ali Shah, pensioned 
Eessaldar,' Sayad, in Gujar Khan Tahsil. 


The door of Sayyad descent, though not shut fast, ia not 
easy to open, but the door of Korea hi descent SKema to stand erer 
open, and it would appear tiiat any tuan can enter who wilL 
Mranaa in particular, crowd in, cldefly in order to obtain the 
benefits of the Land Alienation Act. In Gujat Khan the Dnial 
Eoreshis are Doighbotirs of, and have much in oommon with, the 
Awbdp, whose own claim to Arab origin rests on as good a ground 
as that of the Dulals. Elae where, and Koreshia are scattered 
throughout the district, many are desceudaots from fakirs who, 
from whatever source they spring, invariahly leave to their sous 
and relations the dignity of Koresbi descent. A"ot all leave claims 
to Sanctity and the position of the tribe in the district is not high. 
As cultivators they rank with Sayjads. The Siham Koreshis near 
Rawalpindi own a good deal of land which they are dissipating 
fast, majori^ of claimants to a Koreshi descent allege 

connection with this branch of the Koreshis. 

The leading Koreshia in Gujar Kbau Tahsil are Sardar Khan, 
Zaildar, Narali, Khuda Bakhsh, Suhedar, Harali, Bahadur Ali 
Khan, Subedar and ZaiJdar, Rharwala Dulal, Bahadur Ali Khan, 
Zaildar, Kiiri Dtilal, lakir Muhammad Khan, Subedar of Maudra, 
Md Kazi Mniamed Nur of Bhatian. The heads of the Siham 
Koreshie in Rawalpindi are Jahaodad Ehan and Ilian Mtihammad 
Ji. In Murrae Balawal Hhfih. owns tha wboJe of Anwari village ; 
Fateh Shah and Seaman Shah of Fatot enjoy a mnafi of Ra# 120 j 
and the tnxieb respected Falasl family of Hazara, who originally 
catoe from Khnahab in Shah pur District, enjoy an a^aignment of 
the whole rovenno of Taraf Karal of Dharjawa^ which by the new 
aseeasment amonnti? tg Re* 91i 


By far the most interest!^ and socially important tribe in 
the district is the GakkfaarB. Tiiey are eagentiellj the aristocracy 
of the district. Their history, so far as it affects the genond 
Mabiry of the diatrict, has been given at page 88, Furfche^ 
information will be found in tho Gazetteers of Jhelum an^ 
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Hazara Districts, in selections from the Records of the Puojab 
GoTeminont-, new Series, No. XSIIf, 1887 (Papers relating to the 
Gahkbar Tribe), aod in Sir Lepol Griffon's Punjab Chiels. 

The adherence by some of the Gakkhars, notably the 
Pharwala family, to Shia tenets has been taken by aoma to a up- 
port their claim to be of Persian origin. On the other band 
old religious custom-'’, ob'piously of Hindu origin, are still ^observed 
by the Gakkhars, or were until within a Tery short period, suoh 
as the cnstoiQ at marriage of " /jtwDa-pfterna and KliSifi pzr 
boithdna." The Kazi and the Brahman are both pi esent on aucb 
occasions. Further, it is curious that their headmen call tbcmselTes 
“Hdiis." and not by any other distinctively Musaimdn litle. The 
name Gatkhar, too, seems to partake more of a Hindo than of a 
Persian or Arabic form. 

Their social position in the district is Tery high. Although 
the surrounding villagers still retnemher against tbem the oppres- 
siona of the Gakkhar rule and resent their preaeat day aiTOgance, 
yet they have nob forgotten thst the Pharwala family once ruled 
over more or less of the whole tract between the Jhelum and the 
Ti pdn s . To no one outside their own tribe, except Sayyada, will 
Gakkhars give their daughters. The hdmal men always endeavour 
to marry Gakkhar girls. The other blanches are uot so particular 
and will occasionally iutermarry with other tribes who are Sahus. 
The daughters are kept in great Beclnsion, and the re-mamage of 
widows is not permitted. The Kalmta families are held iu the 
highest estimation. Those cf Rawalpindi rank somewhat higher in 
the social scale than their fellows in Gujar Khan, but not quite so 
high as those of Kahuta. The Admal Gakkhars of Pharwala are 
the piuuacle of the social pyramid. 

A s compared with the Gakkhars of Hazara and Jhelum those 
Rawalpindi District are generally considered, the senior and raos 
impoitaut branch of the tribe. They hold Pharwala, restored to 
them at the first Regular Settlement, and the AdmtUs, in which 
fam ily the headship descended, are mort closely connected with this 
district. But the tribe has fallen on evil times. They consider that 
they have been much less libemlly treated than their brethren iu 
Hazara and Jhelum, though iu fact their own iudolcnce and moenu' 
petence are the causes of their present depression. The horn of the 
felriupur family is at present exalted, but the glamour of old Phar- 
wsda days still clings to tbe Kahuta Gakkhars and lends them a 
certain pre-eminence. 

There are six well known and important branches of the tribe 
n the district : — 

1. AdmdZ-deacended from SaMn Adam. 

Tbopo are aij chief families of this braiich, i.s., the AdmAls of the villagss 
of PhartT&la, of MAndla, Chaneri Kamat, Mam^da and Ndra, 


cm? . 1. C. 
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2. Saroftfftti—descanded frota Stdtdn Sirang, 

The Saidpur family nre the only weU kflown repnegeBtativefl of thu 
branch in thia district. The oliief families of this branch are to be found in 
KhAnptiTj in the Hasilra District. 

3. Jftrftiaf—said to be descended from Malik Piroa. 

The chief family of this ^branch is to be fonnd in Sangj Tahefl Gnjir 
Kban. 

4. —said to be descended from Malik Bogus, 

The only family of this hrancb in Rawalpindi residee in ShakarpariAn, 

5. Hathint —said to be descended from Bult&n HAthij bnt there are no 
well known chief mcu ol this family anywhere* 

6. Sikandrii —said to be descended from Malik Bikandar. 

There are very few uf this branch in this district, and no well known 
iamiljes at all; they wa mostly to bo found in the Jhelmn District, 

In addition to these branches, the families of Gabkhars mentioned 
aboTc recognize Pahari^, JohdiAl and MangrAl aa true Gakkhara ; bnt they 
have no wrdl known men among them, nor do they appear ever to have had. 

These nine branches are generally recognized as true Gakkhars; others 
as Kfiinswdl, PanosiAl, SnnAl, Kul-ChandrAl and Jan^, call themaelvea 
Gakkiiars, bnt are not admitted to be such by the chiefs o£ the Ad mils, 
Sikaudr&ls and other nn<)nsBtioned bTanches, nor do they appear at all able 
to give proof of their claims on this point, nor are there any very prominent 
families among them. 

The bead of all the Gakkbars in the district in Reja Karmd^d 
Kh^n, Admhl of PhaiTv^a- The Admals of Pharwidfl are in Tary 
mach lediiced oircnmstances. At the first Bettlement they were 
restored to the possession of their old ruined fort of Phanrdla, with 
some 50 acies of poor cultivated Uiid, Even here other owners 
were associated with them and the Gakkhars did not till 1906 hold 
the lambarddiri even of Pharw^ and have no land at all in any 
other village. They now enjoy some cash granta, which, in the 
aggregate, ainonnt to a considerable sum. From time to time they 
hnvo been given land from Government forests, but they decline to 
leave PhaiTTO la and make over the laud to tenants. The family is 
now, in spite of the efforts of many officers, in poor circumstances. 
They are abaolntely the most indolent family in the district. But 
they are socially the head of all the Ghakkar tribe and in strictness 
they alone nre entiled to the title of Baja, other Gakkhars being 
addressed as Mirza. The grant as originally made to them was a 
fourth of the revenue of 34 viUagoa of Kahuta Tahail and amounted 
to Hs, 1,500. At re-asseSEment during Revised Settlement it rose to 
Ra. 2,155. On the death in 1904 of one of the aseigneea without male 
issue his share, which amounted to Ra. 127 and was enjoyed from 
the revenue of three villages* was resumed under the orders of the 
Punjab Government. The present grant consists of a chaharam 
allowance in 31 villages, and as a result of re-assessment amounts 
to Ra. 2,532, The owners of these villages, Dhaniala and Jaakams 
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bitterly reeent the form of tbe grant, and tho «obaharam ” ia 
paid from the tabsil to prevent contact between the Gak.k:hfl.rs and 
these tribes. 

Rija Karmdiid Khan exercises second class criminal and civil 
powers in Kahata 'I'ahsil, and is a Sub-Registrar. He enjoys a life 
pension of Rs. 800 per annum in addition to a revenue assignment 
of one-fonrtb of the land revenue of seven villages near Kahuta 
amounting to Re. 74i per annmn. He has also a grant on the 
Jhelam Canal. His eldest son, Sultan All Khnn, is a .Temadar in 
a Native Cavaliy Regiment, Raja Begh Bahiir, son of Raja Sbarf 
Khan,^AdmS 1 ofPharwflla,isaSettleoxentNaibTabsildar. Heenjoja 
a mutiny pension of Rs. 60 per annum for life and a gi’atit of 
Rs, 162 per annum in the shape of a cMharami aUowance, or one- 
fourth of tke revenue of two villages in Eahuta. 

Mirza Muhammed Akbar of Eaniat andDilawar Khan, grand¬ 
son of Mirza Hoshmat Ali of Nara are other notable Admal 
Gakkhars. The former has recently been made Zaildai', His 
brother, Muhammad Banares Khan, who was of some note and a 
Deputy Inspector of Police, died without issue. 

Hashmat Ali Khan was in bearing, appearance and manner 
a very fine specimen of a Gakkhar gentleman. His imputation, 
however, suffered from the suspicion under which be laboured of 
being connected with the '' Hafiz’s swindle " desciibed on psge 84. 
Hia grandson, Dilawar Khan, has Ijeeii made ioamdar, and enjoys 
a cash allowance of Rs, 100 per annum for life. 

Sultan Kbau of Channi was another man of mark. He died in 
JaTiiiaiy 1889, and was succeeded by his son AUahdad Khan who 
enjoys a life pension of Rs. 100 per annum. 

The Mandla family was once of great importance, but Nadar 
Khan, the then chief of this branch, joined in the outbreak in 
favour of Peghawra Singh in 1853, and ruined the prospeots of his 
family thei-eby. There ia now no actual chief of tMe family. 

The Sarangdl Gakkhars are not afi powerful in this district as 
In Hazara, and they rank, though very liigh, below the Admais. The 
only important Sarangfil family in Rawalpindi is that of Saidpur, 
ft very old and much respected branch of the Gakkhar tribe. 
They are descendants of Snltnn Sarang, the Gakkhar king, whose 
tomb is at Rawat, and are of the blood royal in their tribe. 
ShahwiUi Khan, who was ite chief, was a very well known man. 
He was loyal to the British in troubled times, but was generally 
reputed tn be the worst tempered and most quarrelsome man in 
the district. He was sncceeded by hia son Ali Akbar Khan, who 
has recently been made Zaildar, and also enjoys a perpetual jagir 
oF Rs, 300 per annum, tbs revenue of a whole vdlagia (Chalc 
Mamuri) in Rawalpindi Tahsil being assigned to him. 


CHAP. I. C. 
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CH^I^C. TIip Sarangdb caU theaselwa by tbe title of Rfija, bnt it ia 
PopnUtiaii, ^ot gwiieraljy admitted to them. Mirza is the title used in their 
o.kkiiv«, sBTiads." 

The chief Firozal family is that of Sfiag. They are not in 
possess^ of any mxiafis or jagirs. but have good estates and are 
better off ^an most of the Gakkhai’S of high family. They rank 
neit to Saraug^ Their chief maa ia Ali Akbar Khan, son of 
aiuand Khan. He has recently been made Zaildar, 1st grade, and 
IS a man of some importance. Many of this family, which is a very 

large one. in Government service in various capacities, but 
cnieHy m the aimy. 

The Bum^ ^me next. Their present bead is Ali Msdat 
Aban, e/ma bharf Man, of Shakarparian, a pensioned Subedar-Maior. 
iU 0 bhukarparian famiiy has many membera in ciTil emplojtDent. 

The Hathi^l, Sikandrnl, Palmriiil and Jolidi^Gakkhaifl, though 
iwognized as true Gakkhars, have no very pi-ominent men among 
them, and are of much less importance than the branches men¬ 
tioned above. 

^ those not recognized by the AdmiOs and Sarangfils as true 
Gakkta, Fazldad Khan of Bisheudot in Kahuta Tahsil, who called 
himself a Famsml, was a man of much force of character and influ- 
race. He died in 1904, and was succeeded by his son Muhammad 
Khan who has recently been made a Zaildar. 

As agncdturiats, Gakkhars rank at the bottom of the scale in 
company with Sayyads, and are generally in debt. 1‘he best egri- 
cnltunsto i^e the Ferozal Gakkhars of Sang in Gujar Khan Tahsil. 
Except m Biiwalpmdi Tahsil they take to military service freely and 
make Erst rate soldiers, especially in the cavalry. Generally 
they are vain, lazy, extremely prond of their ancestry and desne- 
rately jealous of one another. The glamour of their past history 
thoir present miafoitunes and their undoubted physical courage 
entitle them to respect. Ciimo is not rife among them, but when 
a Gakkhar does take to crime he takes the lead and becomes a 
dnngei^oufl cnmiuiil. 

The Janjuas rank next to the Gakkhars in the social scale. 
They are praoticaUy confined to Kahuta Tahsil, where they arethe 
^ much in nninljers and ownership, as m import- 
auce mre are ^ral ^.Mmsions, rrf which the most impoHant 
are Dula and Garhwal. The Dulal Janjnas hold Kahuta iisdf and 
a few vdlfl^ round about, but Garhwals are the most important 

ilator. and the triM sbrine to 
Pir Kalu Khan IS ^ the adjoining Dodili hiU. They own the 
greatei part of the Kahru Circle, which takes its name from the 
name of the clan, and is sometimes written Karhwal. They descril* 

^ ^llagea in the Karhn Ilaka. but fhis num- 
^ includes dhoks. In j-pahty the Janjoas are recorded aa 
(iwniug 34 villages in Kahuta Tahsil. w^orneu aa 
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The principal Janjua aettlemente are in Jhelum, and the 
Gazetteer of that district giyes an account of tbeir origin and 
history. In tLie district they regard them&elres as the higbest of 
the Rajpdta and certaiuly have no affinities with the Awans, They 
would Morn the snggeation that "Janjnas are the descendants of 
the aristocracy among the A wans, just as Kdjppta are the aristoc¬ 
racy of the Jats." Their trsditlons recall a time when they held 
the whole of the Potbwar, from which the Gakbhars dispossessed 
them,^ The soldierly tradition remaius, and they do a great deal 
of military service. Many have attained high rank, and native 
officers of all gindes abound among them. In social position they rank 
Bomewbat lower than the Janjuas of the Salt Range, In character 
they are a fine self-respecting stnrdy race much superior to the 
ordinaiy Rajput, rhysically they are well developed with a 
certain fineness which distinguishes them from Awans and other 
zamindars. They are far from prosperous, and even in their 
richest vihages are largely dependent on military service. The 
principal man among the Dnlals is Allahditta Khan, Zaildar of 
Kahula, a man of some influence. The leaders of the Garhwals 
are more prominent and men of more force of chai'actar. Burhan 
All and All Mardan Khan, of Mator, are both Zaildars, and possess 
a good deal of influence. The list of pensioned native officem of all 
ranks is very long, but the three men named above are, apart from 
Government recognition, the leading men of the tribe. 

A large number of tribes in the district claim to be Rajpfits, 
Attached to the tribes and castes Statement (No, 15 in Volume B) 
is a list of the Riijpvit dans with tbeir nmnericfll strengths. The 
list ia not vety satisfactory. It includes Kethwals and Dhanials 
but not Dhunds, Sattis or Jaskams, though all claim to be Rajpiits, 
In fact the distinction between Kdjput and Jat is not clearly 
understood here, if indeed it is; uudei'stood anpvherc. The 
popular distinction is that between .riahn and zamindar, and any 
clan which had attained to Saha status would call itself Edjput 
irrespective of historical justification. It is in this eeiijso that 
their claim to be Hajpdts is generally acknowl^ged. 

In Go jar Khan and Kahnta the Rajpiit tribes aro in general 
a valuable element of the population with less pride than tho 
Gakkhars and more dignity than the Gujars and the Jats, They 
make the best soldiers of their class. They do not earo for daily 
labour, but are often hardworking and good cultivators, and with 
iho help of the military service, which is universal among them, 
are the most prosperous cl.%£3 in the neighbourhood, 

lu Rawalpindi Tahsil the principal RdjplSt families are those 
of Bhanial and Eauial, both of whom live in the Kharora Cirole 
near Rawalpindi. 'I hey are men of good family and originally 
of considerable property, but extravagance and htigation have 
now reduced the Raaial family to poor circumstances. The rest 
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of the HSjptibs are scattered over the tahsil. Gf'tierfllly speaking, 
they are less industrions than other trib'^s* The Hun sectiau is 
perhaps the laiiiiest and most crimmnl. 

The Budhals and BhakrAls bm tTiTo large tribes ehiefly found 
in Gujar Khan and Kahuta, They do not, in appearance, in 
motnl qualities cr otherwise difier from the mass of agri^- 
tui'ists who cultivate the PothwAr plain. The claim of the Budhdls 
to descent from the Prophei*B sou'-in-law ia utterly nnfounded. 
They and the Bhakink mosi probably came across the Jhelum 
from JamtBU territory into this distriot. They have no very 
certain traditions as to their origin. The marriage of widows is 
looked upon with some disfavor among them, 

^lone of the Rajpiita have an assured position independent 
of Geverament recognition, whether as zail^r, inamdaw or aa 
officers in the Native Army. Chaudhri Waris Khan, Zaildar of 
Rawalpindi, was vecently distitiguiahed by the conferment of the 
title of Khan Sahib, Nawazish AH, Takhtpnri, Raja Sher Jang 
Khan, Traya, Allah Dad Khan, Jatal, Fazal Ehftn, Kotha Kahn, 
in Riiwalpindi Tahsil, Jahaii Khan, Devi, Faujdar Khan, Dkahou, 
in Gujar Khan Tahsil, have recently been appointed Zaildars in re- 
cogrutiou of tlieir prominent position among the R^jpdts, but in 
none ol the Rajput sub-tribes is there any commanding position 
of chieftain. 

The history of the Annan tribe is given in the Gazettoors of 
Shahpur and Jbehnn Districts, and in Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs, 
Althougli Aivans am in this district both numerically and 
administratively important, there is no Awankari or purely Awan 
tract Mich as exists in the adjoining districts rf Jhelum and 
Attack. 

They are to be found in every tahj^il, scatter^ in all parts, 
but congi'egiited in Rftwulpindi Tahsil round Golra, in Gujar Khan 
along the Grand Trank Road north of Gujar Khan, and in Kahuta 
Tahsil on the east of the Kallar Kahuta Circle. They are a very 
self-contained tribe, and will not as a rule give their daughters to 
any but Awons. They are not Sabu and are socially much less 
respected than in any of the adjoining districts. They are fairly 
good cultivators, especiaRy in Gujar Klian, where they also take 
very readily to military soivice. Every whoTe they are quarrelsome 
and much addicted to violent crime* Notoricua are the Gfolra 
A wans who own all the villages around Golra, a fow miles west of 
Rawalpindi. In the old days they levied blackmail on the road south 
of the Margnlla pass, and were one of the moat maraudiog tribes 
in the district. They are the least industriona of all the Awans, 
At present a punitive police post is quartered upon them, a burden 
which their fellow tribesmen at Banda in the south of the tahsil 
have also to bear. 
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The A wans are only fairly well-to-do. Division of holdiD|^ CHAT^r, C. 
has gone far, and ©specially In Gnjar Khan press lire an the soil PopnUtiMi. 
is great. In oonseqnenco there is a atrotig tendency to abi-ogate awh». 
nil customs which allow an owner in any way to diepose of hie 
land. Kadir Bakhsh of Gidra end Ja6r Xhan of Rawat are their 
leading men in Rawalpindi Tahsil. Sax’dar Mohsan Ali Rhan, of 
Pandar Kala in Gnjar Khan, is a retired Snbedar and a first gr^e 
Zaildar. 

Khattara in the district as now constituted are nmnerically 
nnitnportant. They claim common origin with the A wans, but the 
latter repudiate the connexion* They reside only in the west of 
Rawalpindi Tabsii along the Attfjck and Tahail Fatebjang hordeiUj 
and thoiT Yillage^ are mostly In the Khaiora Circle. Hoidingi are 
large among them, Oidinaiy crime has little attraction for them^ 
but erery family is tom with dissension^}, and litigation never 
ceases. They are estravagaet and embarrassed. Kon© render 
any Assistance to the adminiatration. They are bad agricnl* 
turists, cultivating generally through tenants paying half baiaif 
and are bad rsvenne payers. They own about 12 villages. They 
marry among themselves. Their leading men are Ghulam Khan 
of Dsman Khattar, who is a Zaildar, Muhammad Khan of Sarai 
Kharbnza and Ghulam Khan of Ahl Piswal. 

There are very few Qujars in Kahuta Tabsil and almost none 
in Murree, but they are veiy numerous elsewhere. In Gujav 
BThart they are found all oyer the tahsQ, their strongest ofilony 
being in the south-west, close along the Cbakwal-Mandra road. In 
Rawalpindi they abound on the line of the Scan, and are found 
in nearly all parts of the tabsil. 

Their trad i I ion is that they migrated from Gnjrat tn the 
titne of Akbar. Probably their settlement in the district dates 
from much before that time, and it ia not unlikely that they are 
among the oldest inMbitants of the district. Certainly in Jhelum 
on the on© side and Haanra on the other they are among the 
oldest settlers of the tribes at pj-eaent inhabiting these districts. 

Nothing definite is known of the date of their immigration into the 
district, but the probabilities are against so ^ boroogeneons a race 
of foreigners settling down in the district within historial times of 
Gakkhar rule, and yet leaving no trace of the wave that brought 
them. Gujars are a very clannish tribe, speak a separate dialect 
and keep very much to themselves. Socially they do not rank 
high and indeed are mere peasants, without the pride of ^ birth or 
dignity of bearing which mark their more blue-blooded oeighbours. 

They own 124 villages. As oultivators they are excellent and 
rank amoEig the best in th® district yet they are generally in 
debt and often embarrassed* Thrifty in small matters and 
thoughtless in laige matters, they have not the same power of 
resistance to the money-lender and elasticity in adversity that 
distinguish the better tribes. Their oharMter is only fair, and 
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they are aomewhat addicted to petty crime. They are of very 
fair physique, and make fair soldiers, but find an increaaiog 
difficulty in getting themselves enlisted. Ba^ Khan, Zaildar, 
Ramaii, Tahsil Gujar Khan, is the roost prominent Gujar in the 
district. Kadir Ali of Mankiala in BawHlpindi Tahail is worthy 
of mentioo. The family of Bulakhar in T«hsil Eahuta ie sunk 
in debt, and its prestige and influence are gone. 

Only in Gujar Khun Tahsil, where they cultivate nearly a 
foui'th of the tahsil, are the Jats of any importance or namerical 
atreogth. A few are found in Bawelpindi; fewer stiU in Kahuta. 
In Mnrree they are unknown. It is not clear when they came 
into the district or whence* In the north-east comer of Gujar 
Khan Tabail near the Kahuta border there are a-^few villages of 
genuine Siudhu MusHlroan Jats from Guj ran wale, who came here 
in the early days of the Sikh inle. With that exception nothing 
ia known of a Jat iromigratiou. All low caste agricnltnriats, who 
cannot establish a claim to be classed as Bsjpdta, but are of 
genuine zamindan descent, are known as data. Probably the 
bulk of people so classed are all convertsd Rindus, though the 
term Jat may include many fumilies from other tribes, who in 
the course of generations have lost touch with their original 
connections, and have become merged in the great body of the 
cultivator. 

Very probably the term covers a very heterogeDeons body, 
including many immigrants from the osst, aboriginal tribes or 
their descendants, and all of agiicnltural deioent who have lost 
or failed to acquire Rajput status* A popular theoiy is that 
there is generally no difference of ancestry between the tribes 
classed as Jots and those classed as liajputs. l^ocial aspirations 
are indicated by strictueas in the man-iage of daughter's; a daugh* 
ter may be given in marriage to a tribe of equal or bighor repute, 
but not to one of lower repute; disregard of this rule has degrad^ 
many families from Rajput to Jat, as an obserrauce of it even 
now raises Jats to the dignity 61 being called Rajpiits. This theory 
does not accord with the clan systems of the Jat and Riljpdt 
tribes. It proceeds from the imposnibility of discerning physically 
and in appearance any difference between the ordinary Kiljpdt 
and the ordinary Jat, The process of rise and fall which it 
describes does go oo, but the assertion of a common Rdjput and 
Jat origin, which is the important part of the theory, does not 
accord with either the conditions or the traditioos of the district. 
The theory of heterogeDeity explains all the facts which are the 
basis of the common ancestry theory, and also covers these 
differences in clan organization between Rajputs and Jats and within 
Gib Jst tribe which the other theory leaves untouched. One or 
two of the Jat clans present an appearance of some homo¬ 
geneity, but the great majority have neither a common descent 
nor common traditions, Classed as Jats are Aura, Bains, Chhin% 
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DLaninl, Ksijial, Khatrel and Sadan. No detnikd bvastigatiou CBAP. i, c. 
has ever been made into the organization of theae clans in this 
district. The J ate are fine thrifty sturdy on I tiva tors. After the ^ 
Malliars they are the best in tho district. They are generally 
quiet and law-abiding, are not above dr jJy labour, and many of 
them, borrowing Riijpdl tribal names, enlist in the native army. 

They haye no lenders of any note. 

The name «MalIiar” appeara rather to denote the o«m- M.iiiirt 
pation of the memlmra than the caste to which they belong, or 
the tribe from which they have originally sprung. There can 
be no donbt that many of the Jdallinrs of the present day are 
descended from an ancestor of sotre other tnbe, who took to 
market gardening as an occnpation. Nothiog is known obont 
their advent into this part of I he country. Malliars are fond 
of calling themselves by the name of some tribe higher in the 
social scale than themselves, as Awan on Janjiia. They are closely 
related to the Aruins, Malfs and Bdghbaus of t he Eastern Punjab, 

They aie excellent cultivators, the best in the district, and a 
large proportion of the irrigated lands are in their liuuda either 
as owners or tenants. They are scattered all over the district, 
with the exception of the Mnrree hills. Ranking first as cultiva^ 
tor?, they rank lowest in the social scale of all agricultural tribes, 

They are more frequently found as lenants than owners* 
always tilling the best lauds only. There are few purely llalliar 
villages. In ^walpindi Tabs!I they are often criminal. Some of 
the l^t Mai liars call themselves Janjuas and enlist in the army. 

The true Moghals of tho district are very few in number. 

Such as there are are descended from small Moghal aeltlements 
left by the varioua invading Sloghal armies. It is a enrions fact 
that it has lately become the fashion among certain tribes, even 
of high social rank, to call themselves Moghale. Sattfa, Ghebas 
and others do so, and it is said that even Gakkhars ^ve been 
known to, but it is veiy doubtful whether any true Gakkhar who 
could prove his descent would ever do so. The Moghals are 
eiceedingly coneeitod al>ont (heir origin, and with very little 
reason. They are not good cultivators. They are ncconnted of 
good birth, and rank with Rumnts. In Kahula Janhiil Moghals 
occupy a co^act little block of villHges around Beor in the 
north of the Kahru Circle. They are quiet respectable men, who 
give no trouble to any one, and are in fair cireamstances, but do 
little Government service. In Rilwalpiudi Tahail the Moghals 
of the large village of Moghal are in great repute as hawk 
trainers. 

The leading Moghals are Khoshal Khan and Fir Muhammad 
of Beor in Kahuta, Khan, Zaildar, of Turkwal, and Fazl 
Dad Khan, Resaldar of Saral, in Gujar Khan, and Chaudhri Tor® 

Baz Khan I Zaildar, Moglud, in Rawalpindi Tabsil, 
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There are few Pathans, In aU tahsila ^ 
account In Kahuta Taheil the only exception ia the owners 
of Ghaxjmabad, who tu^ EnsafEai PutLane. The estate 
to Ghflxan Khan who did good service in connection thePa^a- 
SLtara i)lot Ghazan Khan was succeeded by his sons Ibrahim 
and Muhammad Khan. The nde of the fmmly is that the eld^t 
son sets a double ehai'e. Ibrahim Khan, who is a Zaildar, has recently 
divided aU his property among liis Ato sons, the eldest 
third. In Gujai* Khan Pathans claim mystical descent from the 
mands, but are now in habits and language little to be diatingu^h^ 
from Jats. The Kazi family of Kazrani* however, are indeed 
under PatbAna. ‘J'helr chief men are Kazi Bagh All, ZeiJdar 
and Sul> Registrar, tind Kaai Qaubar Ali* retired TfthsildaT. 


The most prominent of all the tribes of the Murree hills U 
the Dhdnds. They occupy the whole of the western portion of the 
tahsil and spread down into Rawalpindi Tahsil. They al^ hold a 
portion of Hazara District. Whence they came anc what thew 
orienn are qneBtiona involTcd in obscurity. 


It Is usual to say that they are of Hindu origin, but this m 
merely a hasty deduction from pecnliaritlea in their customg which 
are capable of many other explanations. If it means that they are 
of ori£n similar to that of tribes in the plains who undoubtedly 
were originally HluduS, the explanation baa nothing to support it. 
But if it means that their history as a trite dates from times^ , ^ 
Muhammadanism was unknown in India it is more entiGra to 
credence. In any case there is little trace of Hinduism or Hindu 
iufiuencea. The theory that they aie immigrants from Huzftra 
does not go far to explain their origin. 1 he tribal tradition is iMt 
they are descended from Abbas, the paternal uncle of the Prophet. 
They also claim to be iUjpiits, An account of the tnbe is given 
at page 593 of Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs. It is extremely unprobiAle 
that they ever inhabited any portion of the Punjab plains. The 
peculiarities of tlieir cnstoms are not to be explained as late excres¬ 
cences on the general body of Punjab tribal ^ custom. They are 
rather survivals from an earlier state of society. The body of 
omtom appears to have grown more and more into conformity 
with the cuBtome of their neighbonre to the south, but is still far 
from complete similarity. I'he original tribal customs from wbioh 
it grew were uodoubtcffiy widely dififerent from anything known to 
the neighbouring Punjab peoples, and were based on a totally 
different conception of clan and tribal relations. Accordingly their 
origin should be looted for not in the Punjab pUina but either in 
the Murreo and Haadra hills or in some tract more remote from 
the Punjab. 


The Dhiinda are of fair complexion though not of veiy' fine 
physique, but like ail highlandera can undergo much fatigue 
in their own hills* They have much pride of race, but are 
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rather squalid in appearance; the rank and 6Je are poor. Holding CHAP. I. c. 
little land, and depending much on thf?ir flocks and berda for a p^piSrtloa. 
lireliliood. All the hill tribes baTe a great dislike to leaving their 
bills even for a short time, especially ia tbe hot ireatber, and they 
are unable to sustain the beat of tbe plains at suob seasonsi 
Almost all have a winter and a summer residence, going up with 
their cattle as high as they can manage during the hot months, 
returning to the valleys for tbe cold weather. They stand bigb ou 
the social scale, being classed as Sahils. The Dhunds do not bear 
the best character among the hill tribes, and are generally * 
accounted rather deceitful and untrustworthy. 

They are described as follows by the Settlement Officer ; — 

The Dhdnda are the most numerous, as they are the most pro- 
mineut tribe in tbe tabail. Before the invasion of the hills by 
Sirdar Bari Singh in the begiimiiig of the last century, the Dhdnda 
were happy in having no history and no masters. Since their 
conquest by the Sikhs, their history has been turbulent and 
troubled. All hill men are democratio, but tbe Dhiinds aie more 
than democratic. Democracy accepts the law of the majority, but 
the Dhund ia a law to himself and submits himself to no man. 

They fought againat the Sikhs, they rebelled agaiust the Knglbh 
in tho darkest days of the mutiny and now carry on the traditions 
of tbe past by straggling against Forest Buies and Cantonment 
Rognlations. Tbe Dhdnd has many mMily qualities, but at heart 
be is still a reliel. Of late years the Dhtinds round Murvee have 
acquired vices from tbe CantonmentB which ai'e difficult to 
forgive and the knowledge of which goes far to alienate sympathy. 

With few exceptions the Dhiiud villages are veiy prosperous. They 
all lie near tho Kashmir road and around Murree Station. They 
soil every kind of agricultural produce in the bazars and on the 
road; they keep carts, bulloeks and riding ponies for hirej they 
do labour on the road and in the station; many of them are small 
oontraotora aud many more take domestic service j kbAnsumahs and 
kliidmatgdrs swarm in the hill villages. Of recent years attempts 
have been made to make soldiers of them aud they have been 
recruited for the new Punjabi regiments. So far the attempt has 
not been a success, reciuits go readily, but come back more readily 
than they go. It is not very likely that tlie Dhdnds wiJl ever be of 
much use as soldiers. There is little professional crime op litiga¬ 
tion among them, but they are veiy quarrelsome. Every family is 
split with feuds which generally have their origin in tbe domestic 
disputes to which polygamy gives rise. 

They owm 60 viUagesiu Murree and four villages in Riivalpmdi 
Tabsil, The only family that ia prominent is that of Phulgrion, 

TahsU Mwalpindi. Raja Mausabdar Khdu, formerly a Tahsfldar 
and Sub-Registi'ar, is still remembered. He was succeeded by 
Sikundar Khan, now a K^ib-Tahsildlir, But not much respect is 
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CH AP. 1 ,C. paid bj one DbiSnd to anotlier*s claims to ptie-eminenoe, and promi- 
Popolatioiu iionoe does not nin by famiEee. The PhuigrRoa faniily has great 
Dhqadf possessions. Otherwise there is no one of much prominence. 
Samandar Khan of Sehanna and Potha is n very old man, himself 
respectable hut burdened with descendants who bring hie name 
into ill-fame, 'rhe Dews! family, of which the head ia Nazr 
Muhammad, Zaildar, numbers among ita members ajam^dar, an 
OTereeer in ihe Trigonometrical Survey, and several iambnrdurs, and 
is of some little prominence. Dadan Kbun, the father of the present 
% siaildar, was a respectable lambardar with a good deal of influence. 
He was murdered in 1894. The Dhlinds of the lower hilla have 
few comings and goings with the Dbilnds round about Murree, 
Their more prominent men are Saidfln KhfSn of Gbattar and Panda 
Khan of Sils. 

Bi^ht in the middle of the Dhanial ilahn a family of Dhdnd 
Ohials inhabit the village of Earor. Their headmen are Eaim 
Khan, Zaildar, Zaman Ah Kbiin, and Fateh Kh^n, retired pensioner. 

Next to the Dhdiids the Sattfs are the larges^t and most im¬ 
portant of the hill tribes. They inhabit the whole of the Eotli 
spur in Mnrree Tahsil, (i.e, practically the whole of the tahsll from 
the PatiMa spur to the Jhelnm}, and they divide the whole of the 
mountainous portion of Kahn to T'absil with the Jaskams. They 
are probably of the same descent as the Dhunds who pretend to 
look down on ihem, and in physique and general characteriatica are 
similar to titem, bqt of a distinctly superior class. Tlie Uhimd’s 
theory of the origin of the Sattis is that their progenitor was the 
illogitimate son of one Ealu Hai, an ancestor of the Dhiinds, by a 
slave girl, that he was Lorn at the foot of the Narrar mounlain and 
abandoned by his parents who hod lost their way, and was found 
three days afterwards by a fabulous Brahman who called him sal 
(or penance), wher.ca SaWh 

The Sattfs absfolutely reject this genealogy. They are generally 
accepted as Sahns, and are of the same social status as the other 
Bajput hill tribes. 

In character they are much less ill-oonditioned than the 
Dhunds, and ere of a better physique. 

They have all the manly qualities of hill men, and in addition 
are less ti'uubicsome than their neighbom-a to the west. Their 
land is leas productive, miscellaneous sources of income smaller, 
and prosperity much less thiin in the villages around Murree. 
Battle are essentially soldiers. They served in the Bikh armies and 
now swarm in the Punjab aud frontier regiments. They tiike to 
any mililaiy service and the new mule corps are full of them. 
Holdings among them ere very small and without military service 
they could not live. '' 
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Tribal feeling is much stronger among thom than among the 
Dbdnds. Thej hold together and look up to their headmon more. 

The two piTiicipal families are those of Chujjana in Murree 
and Kamra in Kahuta. 

Bura Khan of Ohuj^ana was held tn have shewn loyalty with 
his tribe in 1887, when the Dhunds attacked Murree, He was 
succeeded by his son Fain da Khan, who was for some time a Forest 
Ranger, and is now Zaildar, His eldest aon is now a Bnbedar in 
the NuHto Army. ^ 

The beads of the Kamra family are KurWn Aii Khen, grand- 
aon of Zabardast Kbau and Subedar-Major in (be G2nd Punjabis, 
and Jflbandad Khan, his uncle. Both are Zaildora, Sattia own 17 
villages in Murree and 30 in Kahuta Tabsil. 

The Kethwala are wedged in between the Dhdnds on the west 
and the Sett is on the east. They own only three villages, of which 
one, Charihan, is the largest village in Murree Tnhsil, and the 
other two are amall hamlets, separated off from Charihan at last 
Settlement. In character they much resemble the Dhdnds, but 
they are not so dose to cantonments, and their quaUlies are hardly 
so proaouaced, 'I'hey took no part in the mutiny, but they are 
a turbulent tribe and of late jeai's bare given a great deal of 
trouble. They claim with considerable reason to he the oldest 
settlers of the four chief hill tribes sud trace their descent to Alex¬ 
ander the Great. 

They have sn old tradition to the effect that, at a time when 
they held the whole of the Murree hills, one of the women, named 
Abh, eloped with a man to the other side of the Jhelum. f^early 
all the able-bodied men of the tribe went in {jursuit. They came 
to a frozen lake which they mistook for hard ground, and settled 
down upoo it for the night and lit their hres; this melted the ice, 
and they were all engulpbed. In the meimtimc the Dhtinda came 
down upon their undefended homesteads, and destroyed what 
remained of the tribe. Hence this proverb of— 

Abh loro—to 

Sabh chhciv. 

“ Go in search of Abh and give up all.” 

Their principal men, none of whom are of greet importsnce, 
are the headmen of Charihnn, Shah Nawoz. Zaildsr and Snb^dir 
64th Punjabis, FerozErhsii ond Hsyat Gllsh Khan. 

Dhanidls occupy the Karor iblka of Murret' TahsH and spread 
down into Rawalpindi Tabafl, Thirteen viDagos in the former and 
twelve in the latter tabsil belong to them. ITiey hold none of the 
higher hills. They claiin to bo descended from Aii, the sou-ln-law of 
the Prophet. Although they intermanj with the other three tribes 
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of Murri^e, there is: some ground for coDBidering them immigrants 
from tbe Boutiu Tbej are ^aid to have given th^ir nsimo to the 
Dbani tract of the Cliakwal Taliell, of Jhelum District^ where a 
colony of them still exists. In phjsique they are markedly 
superior to the Dh^nds, Kethwals and ^ttfs, and aregeneraUj fine 
well grown men. In social rank they oonsider them selves superior 
to any of the hill tribes, but no ou^ider admits the claim. They 
are poor cultivators, but at least in Murree Tahsii are generally 
ID fair circamstances. Their qnerrelsome and turbulent habits 
gave them for miqij years the worst of characters, and all the 
serious crime of the surrounding oountij used to be ascribed to 
them, but tb^ have greatly improved of late years and are still 
improving. T?hey are taking with avidity to military service and 
enlist by whole companies. Among them, as alwaya, military 
service improves the oharacter of the men and tends to stop the 
petty feuds which make up nearly the sole interest in the daily 
life of a home'Staying aamindtvr. Of all the hill tril>ea they are the 
hardiest nod the most manly. 

They have no families who overtop the I’est, Among their 
most prominent men are Alaua Khan, retired Subadar^Msjor and 
Honorary Captain, Kala Basand, Fateh Ali Khan of the same village, 
and Karm Khan of Dakhain in Jlurree, and Sardar Ali Gauhar 
Khan, Bhambntrar, Allah Dad Khan, Find Begtral, both Zaildars, 
and Baidar Khan, Obirah, in RawHipindl TahsH. 

The Jasbims are a small tribe occupying the villagps in 
the Kahnta hills, in the vicinity of Panjar, Little is known 
about them, but there is little aoubt that they are a purely hill 
tribe. They claim conoection with the Dhiinds, but have muoh 
more affinity to the Sattis, with whom they divide the whole of 
the Pahar circle of Kahuta. In character and physique they 
somewhat resemble the Dhilnds, but with the 8attie they intermarry 
freely and have much in common. Like the Sattfs they take all 
the military service they can get. 

Daurau Khan of Salitha and Hashmnt AU Khan, Snbadar, of 
Panjar, are their principal men. 

Suddaus, who abound acroaa the Jhelnmin Kashmir, are found 
only in the Kahuta bills. Five villages are populnriy described 
ns Siiddan villages. Only three of these are owned by Suddens. 
In the other two they are occupancy tenants under non-resident 
Mughal owneia. They rank low in the social scale, are treated 
aa strangers, and oiany with their fellow-tribesmen in Kashmir, 
'I'h^ cluim Kajpdt origin, but are iistially given a status just above 
Gujars. They take militaiy service freely, Parncbas own a 
couple of villagrB in Rawalpindi Tahsil. They are usually regarded 
aa converted Khatris, but describe themaelvea as Mugbals. They 
give their daughters only to Pai'achas and Saynds but are less 
select in their choice of wives. They are a thrifty and prosperous 
community. 
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All immierants from KHshmir are called Kaebnnfris wbateveT CKA^Ii C. 
their original tribe, and all of them take sooner or Inter to toe Pepal«ti«ii. 
Kaahmid'a trade of w^eaving, Nowadays many Eashroirfa take 
service in the army calling themselraa Awans, Miighals or IbijpDte, 
and some have risen to commissioned rank. Nevertheless whatever 
toe original tribe of the immigrant, and whatever the official rank 
to which he may attain, be is still a menial in his otrn village. 

Kaahmfrfs are a prosperous class. The kind of ?ilk weaving which 
they practise is profitable. They take leadily to day inbour, 
and try togetmihtary service. Withal they are bard working, quiet 
and thrifty. As a result Kashmiris are generally prosperous, and 
have acquired a good deal of land. 

Tells own several villages, and are scattered over the district t.Hk 
as agriculturists. They are an important tribe in Rawalpindi Tahsil 
near Raw at on Grand Trunk Road. I'hey are good and industrious 
cnltivatcrs. At settlement the Hgricultaral Telis made strenuous 
efforts to get their caste-entered as Awan in order to gain the 
benefits of the Land Alienation Act, and so gave great offence to 
their Awan neighbours. 

Mianos aie scattered in considerable tiumbers all over the 
district. They are the holy men who read prayers in the mosques 
and wash the bodies of the dead. Many of them take service in 
Civil Departments of Government and prosper exceedingly. A 
number are employed in the Survey Department where they reach 
posts of authority and responsibility. At the recent settlement 
their caste entries gave more trouble than any other, 'rhe great 
majority claimed Koresh descent. They are a prospeiona and 
thrifty lot who cling to all the laud they hare, and are always 
ready to acquire more. Since the passing of the Alienatioa of 
£^nd Act they repudiate the name lUiana, which they describe 
as the name of an occupation, but they still use the designation 
Mian, Appai-entlv, even when he has given up the femetions of 
a Mi an a and entor^ Government service or taken to other pursuits, 
a Miana has always up to now called himself & Miana, and as a 
Miana he is always known to the countiyaide. Their nambers may 
be expected to dimmish till only a few village priests ere left. 

Hindu castes are worth notice. Brahmans ^rform priestly 
functions and pursue money'lending and shopkeeping occupations 
chiefly in lldwalpindi city. Aa agriculturists th«?v are worth 
mention especially in Gujar .Khan Tabsil. In that Tansfl there are 
several villages pure agricultural Brahmans. They wear no 
Brahmanical thread, imd make no pretensions to special privileges. 

As Boldieiv there is no tme tribe in the tahsil which has achieved 
BO much distinction. With few exceptions all the principal native 
officers in the tahsfl are Brahmans. Ordinarily they do no money, 
lending, hut there are exceptions and some of the exceptions are 
among the native officers. They do not take to education witb:i 
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the avidity of the Kbati-i, and none of them have diBlrnguislied 
themsolvt's much in civil employment* As cultivators they do not 
rank very bigb» but work as bard as any of the high caste Hijpdt 
tribes. Holdings are generally small in tbevr villages, and the 
Brahmans, though now very pivtsperous, could not live 
military service, which they find erer increasing difficulty in 
getting for their sons. 

In Bawalpindi Tahsil the hereditary Brahman owners are pure 
agncultnriats and in rather poor circ urn stance. They do little 
military service, but are generally respectable and fairly indnstnous. 
In the other tahsils Brahmans are money-lenderB, pure and simple. 

The following note on Muhialsia supplied by Ssrdar Sant Singh, 
Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, himself a Muhial 

Of these Mphiak require special iwtiMi and they are distributed in 
altuost all the principal tewna and Tillages in the district and amount to a 
good ntimher. They ore looked upon rrith pMuliar respect. By origin they 
ure a branch of the Sareut Brahmans, but their auceatora before the time of 
Mahabhartha renounced the priestly office and voted themselvefl to 
admiDistratiou and military serrico and began to caltivate land. Many of 
them are hereditary owners of land. 

They are divided into seven clans, Datt, Vaid, Bali, Chhibbar, Mohan, 
Lao and Bbimwal, They descend from seven Rishies. Urona Charj, the 
military tutor of the Pandava, was an elder of the Datt clan. 

The MiihiaU eat together and intermarry without scruple, hut they look 
down upon other Brahmans and will not eat or intermarry with them. 

Oocaeioually a Muhial takes to wife the daughter of a respectable 
Brahman, but the offspring is looked down upon, while if a Muhial gives 
hie daughter in manage to a Brahman he is pupiahed by eiclnaiou from 
his caste. 

They are a 6ne looking, iotelligent race, rei^rkahle for its loyalty, 
plock, enterprise, devotion to duty and military spirit. 

They principally employ them selves as agrienUnrists and take wgerTy 
military service, Wko fine soldiers and rise to respectable position in the 
Civil Dopartineot, but they arc easentioMy a uiiUtary race. 

They specially reprobate thn-e thin^:—the lalting of charity, the 
handling of scales {baniaa* work) and living a life of laziness, They 
employ the titles of Bskhsbi, Metha, Baizada and Dewan. 

The following Muhial families of the Bdwalpindi District hold rospeotable 
portions 

(t). fidwnlfrittdi.—Bakhshi Gur Karain Datt held a very nspectablo 
position both in the Military and the Finance in the Sikh Ifaj. Having 
charge of the Mahdrdjd's seal, he was known as Bakhvhi " Chhoti MoharwnJa " 
and was specially selected to help the British Officers in demuroating the 
boundaries of K^mlr, He had jagirs in—■ 

Bhair Battial. I Traribari. 

PttU] Giran, Dawar, 

Bhokar, Golm, Ac,, Ac. 

Jabi. ] 

Bakhshi Beli Ram, Tahsildar, wsaJhiaX^n, and BobJuspector Eaabl 
Ham, Head Clerki B&walpintU Police Office, u his grandson. 
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(2). fa) Sardar Bskani Singli Datt, Honotary Captain, 

A. D. C. toBis BxceUascj tbn Viceroyi is at proseat Sab-Beg^trar and 
HoaOrary Magistrate, S. Amir Si neb, Rassaldar, and S, Tara Siogb^ 
Saperintendent, VeraacaUr OfficOj Attock, are hie sons. 

(b) Don'an Bhios Sein Datt, Commaador of the Sbrcea of His 
ness tbe Mablrdja Go lab SLogb. 

jc) Devran Hem Baj Dattj Coaims&der of the Forces of Bis Bighness 
Mebsrdja BonbCr Siugb, 

(d) Dewan Jawahir Mai Datt fought against Dowan Mai Raj at 
Multan with 2,000 men and recoired a bandeome jngir from British Goyern- 
ment. Of this family Diwan Bam Batsn and Wazir Chand are Hassaldarsiti 
nth Gen gal Lancers and 2nd Bengal Caralry, reapeccively, and Pricbmi 
Chand is a Nntb Tah»ildar. 

{«} Bakhslii Bari Singh, Ghttniral, Governor, Gllgit. Bakhdii Jog 
Dhian bis eon is a retired Naib Tahsildar. 

{8). D^era Bak^shian.—Baklishi Jawshir Mai, Vaid, h great Sihh 
Sardar. B. Dewan Chand, tbe present Tikhsildar, RAwcdpindi, is bis son, . 

Bakbsbi Prom Singh, Vald, Kaasaldar-Major. 

Rassaldar-Major B. Tirath Ham is bis son. 

{4). ^Metha Wazir Gbatid, Mohan, Ejitra Assistant Commis¬ 

sioner and Sc b-Judge. Ha iras noted for pubUo spirit and made a grand 
pooca tank and bungalow for public use at his native villsge. 

Met ha Ghani Sham Das, Vaid, ie Revenue Officer, Poaliawar, and 
him two jonnger brothers are Tshsildar and Naib Tnhsildar in Jammu State, 

(5), iCum.'—^Balchsbi HamamDasa Dtkttia Superiuteadaul Voruacular 
Office, Deputy Commissioner’s Office, Peshawar. 

There are very few hereditary agricultiiirists among the 
Khatrfs m the district. Most of the land they hold has been 
acquired by purchase since hrst settlemout. Even where they 
hold ancestral land they are always traders and. money-lenders. As 
traders they are the haokboue of the district. Almost every trader^ 
shopkeeper and money-lender outside Bawalpindi is a Khatri. An 
astonishing number are Sikhs, the proportion being nearly treble 
that in the characteristically Sikh districts of the Province. But 
their Sikhism ia only a matter of long hair and change of name. 
The other requirements of the Sikh faith are not fulhllcd. There 
is Kttle to distinguish them from Biadds, 

The Khatri of the district has a great deal to reoommODd him. 
He has plenty of Spirit and a great deal of enterprizo. A great 
deal of the mutc^breeding and mule-dealiog.of the district is done 
by him. Physically the Khatn's are fairly welt developed. As a 
money-lender bo is not so grasping and unscmpulons as either 
Brahman or Arora. Numorically Aroras are few. They are practi¬ 
cally unknown in all tahsils except Eawalpindi. They ure a purely 
shopkeeping caste. 

Bbabraa are fouad in Rawalpindi city and operate on the 
surrounding villages. They are a small end appareutiy diminish¬ 
ing community of about a thonsand souls, and are by religion 
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Jains. Their ocouption is money'len^g. They are despised for 
their nnelean habits aod hated for their extortionate ways* 

The menial and artisan castes call for no special mention. 
They rank according to the nature of tlieir occupations. Suuar^, 
Lobara and Tarkhans are the liighegt, the Lobar having a slight 
precedence over the Tarkhan. Telis, as has been said^ are an 
important body of agi'ioultnrista. Even Lohars and Tarkhans own 
whole villages. 

There is no uniform principle of tribal oi^nisation of any kind 
in the district. The hill tribes look np to no chief men wha^oerver. 
The tribes of the plains in general have a few leading families to 
w^ch special respect is paid, bat no actual authority is reco^ked by 
any of the tribes as vested in any of their chie&. The hill tribes 
may be descendants of some polyandrous immigrants from the north. 
The people of the plains canae from east and west and south or are 
abori^nal. But diffei'oncea are disappearing. Customs are approach, 
ing one common level. 

As regards intermarriage between the various tribes:—Say ads 
do not give their daughters in marriage to any but Sayads, and only 
take women in marriage from tribes of the highest rank, Gakklmrs, 
JanjuBS, and ao on i Kureshis also only give their daughtei-s to men 
of their own triljo. Murals give their daughters to men of their 
own tribe, to Johdras, Chohfiiis and Awans. Pattrins give their 
daughters only to Pathans or Sayads, Awfins give their daughters 
to men of their own tribe, to Sayads or to Pathans, seldom to 
Khattars. Khattara give their daughters outside their owu tribe, 
only to Pathans, Sayads or Gakkhars. Choh^ns only give their 
daughters, outside their own circle, to Khattars, Mughala and 
Awans, 

Parachas only gi^e their daughters to Sayads and PardcMa. 

Dhaniiila give their dnughlei-s to each other, to Dhilnds, 
Kethwals, Gakkhars, Sayads and Sattis, tliongh when a^ked the 
question, they generally omit the. ^ttis. Dbt'mds give their 
daughters to Kothwals, Dhaniills, Satti's, Gakkbnrs and Sayads. 

Gakkhars only give their danghters to Sayads outside their 
own tribe. Gujars only give their daughters to Sayads; but 
Gujars, of all the various g6t» or branches, mtermarT.y with each 
other. Sattis marry their girls to SattJa,^ Dhiinds, Kethwdls, 
Gakkhai’B, Sayuda, Dulals, Garwala, Janji^, Danials, Sar^ils, 
Sudars, Janhdls and JasgAms, all of which claim to be Sajpdt tribes, 

Jasgams give their danghters, outside their own tribe, to 
Sayads, Dhdnda, JaubAls and Sattis; JanhAls to Gakkhars, Garwalfl, 
Dulals and Sayswis. 

DuHls (JanjuAs) of E^uta only give their daughters to Sayads 
or AdmAl Gakkhars; other Dnlais inclade Garwala within tbo ciiclej 
GarwAls giTe to Gakkhara, Sayads and Kahuta DoKls. 
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All the trlhes aie very much more particular about the rank ol CBAJ, I, C- 
the tribe to T?hkoh they give their daughters than about the rank of p^paigtioa. 
those from whom they "^ce their own wives. The cuatom through-' 
out ia for each tribe to give its daughters only to those whom it orsMiMtUm. 
looks upon aa of anperior or at least of e<juai rank, but it will 
general^ take a wife fi’om a tribe which it holds to be slightly 
inferior in social rank but of the same dasa. 

Tbe following are the tribes gassotted under the Alienation of 
Land Act 


AwAn. 

Biloch. 

DhimiAl. 

Dbiind, 

Gakkhars. 

Gojar, 

JAt. 

Jodhra, 

SethwiL 


Chatter, 

CnirMhii 

MdiAt. 

hlaghaL 

PatuAn, 

BdipAt- 

SattL 

Sayad. 


The population is mainly Muhammadan. The urban population Boiigiotis, 
is not preponderatiogly Muhammadan, Hindu or Sikli, but tbe 
immense majority of me rural population, including the originM 
land-owning classes as a whole, and almost all the village meni^ is 
Muhammadan. 


The following table diows the distribution by religions of every 
10,000 of the nud, urban and total population of the district *— 




Biadit 

Sikb 

J&in 

CbriitiiD 


finnl 

pcpabticvSh 

Urbad 

poptilAtfQfiu 

T«tAl 

popnkaSon. 

£04 ' 

»J6a 

l.oaG 

423 

717 

m 

1 

HE 

w 


4,667 

ft,3^ 

' 7 

741 



The gi-eat bulk of tbe population are Muhammadans of the 
Sunni sect. The form of Muhammadanism is that common to the *** 
rest of the Province. Only the very pious observe the fast of 
Bamazan, prey regularly in the mosque or distribute a part^ of their 
incomes as alms. The common agriculturist is very las in the^ 
obseivances and is ignorant of the tenets and principles of his 
religion. Though convinoed of the truth of his creed lie is not 
fanatical, and cherishes hatred for no one of another religion ercef^ 
the Sikhs, the memory of whose extortionate assessments and 
severity is still alive. Thei'e is no I'cligioua animosity. There are few 
Shias, less than tbi-ce thousand. It used to be thought that tbe 
Gakkhai'S were Shias. A few may bo of that sect but not many. 
Shias make no show in the dietriot and are not innueutial. neligion 
has little iuftuence on oonduct, which is r^ulated by social conTen* 
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tions. Religion for tiae majoritj is a rale of ceremonial purity and 
ti social system- It regulates msrtiage, funeial and other ceTomoniea, 
but ia not a guide to every day conduct and belief- Perjpry and 
falsehood are regarded as not very sinful. An oath arrom ou the 
Koran at a holy shrine is broken only by the impious fetv': but the 
most solemn oath is the “ talnk ” or oath of divorao, taken Iw 
few and seldom broken. Among PatMns it is freely volnnteerea, 
but not by other tribes. Every village has its mosque or mosques. 
In the hills many of these are pleasant places on the hillside with a 
flat paved courtyard, a few spreading trees and elaborately carved 
wooden doors. In the plains the mosque is sometimes a mud hut 
little better than a zamiudsr^s house, sometimes more pretentious 
with carved di‘or, flagged pavement and ** hummam *’ for beating 
the ablution water. In a few of the more prosperous villages the 
mosque is of masonry ivork and ornamented with painted scroll work. 

The mosque attendants are Mianas, Imams or UlmaSj who 
keep the mosqne in older, teach a few of the children to repeat the 
Koran by rote* and conduct the services at marriages and funerals. 

Hiudus are found in any nambers and in large communi¬ 
ties only in Hiiwalpindi city. There their religion is that of the 
Hindu in other cities of the Punjab. The Hindu of the villages 
clings to no peculiar belief^ and holds no tenets very strongly. They 
still yenenito the cow, but iheir belief in the efficacy of presents to 
Brahmans has almost disappeared. They have veiy few shrines a nd 
these seem always desei'ted. Hinduism appeam to be slowly losing 
gi^iund in the district. The gainers are the Sikhs. 

The Sikhs of the district are not very numerous but they are 
of considerable importance. The spiritual head of the Pothwar 
Sikhs, Batia Khem Singh, K,C.1.B., Wd hia headqnartera at Kallar 
in the Kahuta Tabfil where be built himself an imposing house. 
The prominent feature in the ritual tif Sikhism is the worship of 
the GrautU Sahib, their sacred book, but Sikhism iu the district is 
little to be iiistingnlah(=d from the common lax Hinduism. The 
most interesting features of Sikhism in the district are its continued 
progress and the extent to which it has been embraced by the Khutris. 
The proportion of Sikhs among (he Khatris is treble that propor¬ 
tion in the purely Sikh districts of the l^injub. Knka Sikhs are 
praotioally unknoivu, I'he majority appear to be Nanak Panthis. 

Jainism is professed only by the Bhabras, a small trading 
class of Rawalpindi who deserve passing mention. They are 
willing to do all kinds of work, and are all well-to-do. They only 
number 800 souls all told, but are divided into nine tribes. Their 
most remarkable characteristic is their custom of undergoing long 
voluntary faijts, ranging from G to 10 days, during which they are 
f^a d to eat nothing and only drink water. They will not eat flesh 
or di-ink wine, and are very caTefnlnot to destroy animal life m 
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their food and drink. They usually wear red "pagris” {tm'banj, 
whatever their age, and generally some jewelry. They are one of 
the innunaerable small Hindu Eacts of India, and form a somewhat 
remarkable little colony in Edwalpindi. 

A prominent feature in the religious system of the district ia 
the reverence paid to eainte and holy men. Considerable rever- 
enoe is paid to Sayads and Koreshis among ilnhammadanH aud to 
Bhais and Bedia araoDg Sikh?, but the holy men need not neces- 
arUy be holy by caste. The most holy man iti the hills h a 
Tarkhan. When ft saint has by austerily or some ra iraeulons power 
gained a reputation for sanctity, it often descends not only to his 
shrine or tomb but also to hie descendants who are revered as holy 
men, even though iheir character and conduct may lic openly 
profligate. Holy men have considerable influence even in secular 
mattere. The Dhdnds, who have recently abandoned the custom of 
Ohundewand for that of Pagwand, ascribe the cliange to the influ¬ 
ence of the Monlvi of Mohra Isivnl who made a pilgrimage through 
the tahsil. More probably the change was due to a recognition of 
,thja unsnitflbility of the custom, so little in accord with the present 
day spirit of their tribal customs. 

The superstitions of the people here, as elsewhere in this 
oomitry, are veiy numeroua and complex; and any complete 
account of them would take months to write, and the neceasaiy in¬ 
formation years to collect. 

The Chikkhars are probably the most anperstitions of all the 
Musalman tribes. Hind da are more superstitious by far than 
Muhammadans. 

The common forms of superstitious are found here as else¬ 
where ; it is held unlucky to start on a journey noi'thwarda on 
Tuesday CT Wednesday; Mondays and Fridays are lucky days to 
commence such a journey. It is bad to Sturt sontbwiirda on 
Thursday j good on Wednesday- 

'‘hlangal Budh na jaejo pahai', Jiti bizi lieye hdr” ( Do not 
go northwards on Tuesday or Wednestlay, for if you succeed it will 
still end in loss '*) is the popular proverb on this subject. 

You should not go east on Monday or Saturday, but should 
choose Sunday or Tuesday, if possible i for journeys westward, 
Sundays and Thursdays are bad, Mondays and Satui-days are good. 
On starting on a journey it ia fortnmite to meet some one canying 
water, to meet a sweeper, a dog, a woman with a child, a Khatif, a 
maiden, all kinds of flowers, a mdli (gardener), a donkey, a Riija, 
a horae-man, a vessel of milk, curds, yki, vegetnbles, sugur or a drum 
(nHi-di'o). 

It is considered onlncky to mpet a Bralunan, a MuHhu, a man 
with a bare heitd, any person weeping, tmoking five, n crew flying 
towards one, a w'ldowcd w'oman, a broken vessel in a person's hard, 
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a caf, a j^rdenep with an empty basket, a goat or a oow or aay 
blaok animal, a snake or an empty ghatroh carried along. To hear 
tbe sound of crying or to hear a person sneeze while on a journey 
is most nnfortimate. This last will almost always occnston at least 
a delay in a journey. It ia not easy without much more cart‘ful 
enquiry than a Settlemeat Officer can find time for, to give any 
satisfactory reason for these superstitions: meeting water at start- 
ing is considered lucky, becanse water is mncb prized; sweepers are 
bumble, honest and useful; dogs are faithful, and so on, Brabinans 
are eel^m Been without their asking for smut-thing; MnlMns are 
unlucky to meet for much the some reason. 

Zamindars will not commence plonghing on Sundays or 
Tuesdays. It is considered very unlucky for a cow to calve in 
BMdon, for a mare to drop a foal in SIwau, a buffulo to calve in 
Mugh, a cat to have kittens in Jeth, a donkey to have a foal in 
Sawan, a camel to hare young in Baisakh, a goat to have a kid 
in Fob, or a dog to have pupa in Chet. If any .of these things 
happens in any household the Bmhman or Mullan is at otice 
oonsnlted as to what should be done, and the prescriptions always 
include a fee to the person consulted, in some shape or other. To 
hear a horse neighing in the daytime is unlucky. Hindtls greatly 
dislike to bare a child bom in Katik, 

Lucky days, depending usually on the state of the moon, 
are recognized here as elsewhere. Charms and spells to ward 
off evils from, and to cure the diseases of, men and cattle are 
commonly believed in and are highly esteemed by both AJuliam* 
tnadans and Hindiis. Only the Pathans of the district appear to 
care for none of these things. 

A veiy curious instance of imposture and credulity occurred iu 
the EUwalpindi District in the year J87d, known always as the 
** Hafiz^s Bff indie.'* A msn of the name of Shah Zamtic, an Admal 
Gakkhar of the Naums Eban Braueb, of Mauza N£ra, of tahaQ 
Kabnta, was the hero of the swindle. He owned land paying 
Rs. 6-14-0 mr annum, and had no brothers. He was bom In Chet 
1915, March 1359 ; and when three years old became blind after an 
attack of small-poz, and began to leam at the Masjid and committed 
to memory 5 out of the 30 idipdrahs of the QiirAn, and then gave it 
up ; but by this means he acquired tUe title of “ Hafiz," He then 
went and beesme the pupil of a fakir d Beer, tahsil Eahuta, known 
as Smn Fateh-allH, Fakir Naushahi," a man of no note. In 
the end of 1S79 our Hafiz went and settled in Mauza Lulib^l, 
tahsil Gujar Ehan, where he had relatives. There he kept a 
forty day's fast, and become known through this and began to 
attract disciples, giving out that he could obtain their desires for 
them, whatever th^ might be, discover stolen property, dte, A 
zamlnddr of Dokhna had some jewels stolen from bia nouaej he 
came to the H&fiz and offered him quarter of the value if be could 
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di&soTep his jewels. They had not been discovered when the 
zamlndar went to ihe tliana and reported him aa a jdd^^ar 
^sorcerer), and eiiid that be had taken Re, 5 to discover the 
jewels. The case was sent cp and inreBtigated hy Sdlig tiowf”*" 

Bxtra Assistant Com in i^sioner. Bard a i' Bakar Khaiij fUie^-cl 
Mator, and Mirsa Uashmat Ali Kboa of came in and re* 

jaesented Mm (o be a poor and blind and inoffensive man. In 
absence of proof against bim be was released ; and be then gave 
out that God had brought about his release in order that he might 
help his impoTevished Mosalnofin biethren who were now , so muoh 
indebted and in the hands of money-lenders^ and declared that he 
was going to clear off their debts. He accordingly announced that 
for efve^ rupee brought to him he would return five rupees. Soma 
zamfndars of Lulih^ brought in a few mpeoa and received the 
promised return. The nows soon spread and inpees Iwgan to pom* 
in. At drat the promised return was always msde until crowds 
began to assemble daily with impees for the tJnlie, who then made 
one Fatflb Jang, of Bukho, hla Munshi at Re. 1 per day, and b^ 
gan to enter the amounts paid in and to announce more distant 
dates for their return four-fold. Then he summoned KMar A15, 

Gakkhar of Doberun, bis relative, ro come and also act' as bis 
Mimsbi. For some time the money was regularly repaid two*fold, 
three-fold, and even four-fold as at first annonDced, The Dilfis 
always tn^e the returns with his own band, and he be^n to be 
looked upon as a ** Wali.” He used to sit at night on Lis bed snd 
throw rupees up against the roof ; the people outside heard this, 
snd it was spread about that Qod rained down rupees upon the 
Hdfiz every night. When be had got a large number of rupees 
collected from believers , R^kar Kban, Garw^l, of Mat or (since 
murdered), Mirza Haslunat Khan, Gakkbar, of Kara, aad Mashmat 
Ali Khan of Lehti, all of tahsil j^huta, took away tJie Ha6z with 
them, first to Mator, where he received many more rupees ; and 
Faiz Talab of Mrs was made a tliird Mtmsbi. The Hafiz then 
moved on to Nara, and commenced to build a znasoniy house. 

It then began to be reported that when any one brought rut>ees to 
give to the H^, the three Bais mentioned above took ten per 
cent, for themselves first. This still left such & margin of profit 
that rupees continued to be poured in. The HAfiz then took to 
veiling his face and saying long prayers. He appeared to take no 
thought of his rupees. People sent tbevr daughters to him yrith 
moneyi and it was said that he had given mtua^ to poor people to 
marry their daughters. Then the Hafiz married in Afau^ LnliMl 
himself, and afterwords betrothed iiimself to a woman of Doberic, 
but before this second marriage could come off, the bubble burst. 

Bakhahi Khushwakt K^i, a Khatri of Kallar, made a report of his 
prxiceedings, and a warrant was issued for hts arrest, but noti® 
reached the Hifiz and his three « Mngiihibs," as Bikar Khan, 

Haahmat Ah, and Hashmat Kbao were called, wbo were than at 
Kfira, before it could be executed, and it is reported, that they 
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CBAF. L & cleared oS with all the money ; Miraa Haahmat ^ gettinj;, 
TTi accordiog to common report, which resta on no foundation of proof, 

^ _ _ 1^1 n * iQ A/>A nanKoiF hllm 


PcfnlatMA. 

Snpomi- 


Re. 7,000, Bakar Khan, Ha. 8,000, Miraa Tbana, nephew of the 
Hafiz’ Rs- 12,000, Hashmat Kban, Rs. 7,000, Mirza Thann of 
LuliMl, Ba. 4,000, Sadar Ali Munshi, Rs. 20,000, Fateh Jang, 
Munahi, Ra. 8,000, Juma Khao, of Maira, Ea. 2,000. Of courao 
this is fill hearsay* and is merely given as the gossip of the conntry 
Bida. forming part of the story. The father of tlie Bdfiz is also 
said to have burled ft quantity of money, Hobts were certainly 
paid off by some of those conberned about thb period in a wonder¬ 
ful way* At Lnlihal, a box contain iug Ra, 25,0(i0 was said to 
in possession of the relatives of the Hafiz, who burled it 
in afield whence it was stolen by an outsider. Many peracos wore 
nearly, if not absolutely, mined by this swindle, having sold and 
mortj5aged their property to bring money to the 

When the Deputy Inspector of Police, with the warrant from 
Kfthuta, reached ^Jara, he aiTested the Hafiz, nod his three asso¬ 
ciates. No money was found in any of their bouses. Before the 
arrest, TSddar All's friends had placed Ra. 4,000 with Rim Di^l, 
and Rs. 2,960 with Ehazina, goldsmith, in deposit, both of 
Doberin ; and also buried some money in a field in h degcha (cauld¬ 
ron), which was diacovered and dug up, but nothing was found in 
Pfidar Ali'a hotiaes. All the parties were sent up for trial, and 
the trial cost the accused, according to common report, ft very 
large sum of money in legal and also in illegal ways. The result 
waa finally that the Hafiz was imprisoned for one year and a half 
for his impudent and daring swindle j Sadar Ali for 2^ year® j 
FarmAn Ali, father of the Hifiz, for six months ; Sirfir Bikar 
lEian for six months ; Hashinat Khan, of Lehri, for six months. 
Mirza Hashmat All was not convicted. Bikar Khan and Hashmat 
Khan were released on appeal, and their sentepoes quashed* Hash* 
Inat Ali died in prison; the rest served their times and were then 

icleased. 

The H46z lost nearly all he hod got during the progrese of 
the trial, being made to pay freely in all directions. The oominou 
eaymg on the subject was— 


Baj&-i-h&r4m raft> 

(” fiia ill-gotteo gains have gone in the same way as they were 
acquired.”) 

The Hafiz after his release remained three or four years in hii 
home, and then went to Manza Sohfiwa, tahsll Cbakwa!, in Jhelum, 
where he began the same game agMin ; but when he had got 
Be. 2,000 tDgetl»er, ho waa agniu arrested and put iuto pilaon on a 
further senteaca of two years’ imprisanuient in the Jhelnm jail. 
Be WHS released on account of the Queen’s Jnbilee, being appo- 
l|0it]y oonsidered ft fit subject for clemency. The following is ft 
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song made up in the district on the whole case, which is stiH com- 
monly gang in the Tillages in which the HaBa was best known Piyalstie^ 
SONG OF THE HaFIZ b»p^. 

L Erfltmft IffttTi Hcip dfl a^Jh-li^lckon tarDtiifj 
Mfll login da us aori IntiiL 
The aagar-M:aDe has beca biokoD in two. 

He greatly robbed the people. 

3. mGz Nire da Mebro ti bhnliif, 

Mil loj^in di kasai wich mlii!. 

Hifis of Nira was enohantod by a woman (Mehro)j 
The money wee thrown into the ravines, 

3, Wib I f Bifiz diiii kamijin^ 

Mfliti ta kari pazobia pii4a» ^ 

Bd£z*s petfortnance was goodj 
I came to wear bracoloti and anklets. 

— CTkifl i* AtippOBed te bo rfiimark) 

4^ HbGz Niro da pii rori kntdiij 
Mil da ns sori latiif. 

HiGz ifl ponnding kaekari 

He swindled the people gmedy^ andetripped thmu off. 

^oie,—(Thid h sn ehosi'an lo hird kbor in Ite jail). 

" S. Main t4 nawin natti ghaMii 
1 ^ Oh bhi BdBz de kam 

I osnsed to bo sha^d a new aose^zingj 

That was lost in H4Sz^a swindle too^ ' ^ 

lAiDBatatba of a wnikii wbo gai'e ber jewitlrj lo ilu HifijL} 

6. Main ta nawin ghardi wilt^ 

Oh bhi H&fiz picbchc g^i| 

I got made a new ear-riztg« 

That was ako lost for Hafiz's &ake» 

7* Hd£z phaa giA par-dosij 

TJfl di kann mwdM des^ 

HAfiz* a hel^e^e ffllbw, is pu^j mto ptiaoni 
None there is to give evidence in his favor. 

may be Ukcn as symp^thrUc «r nuwtlc). 

8, Main ej gbar^iAn kariAni 

GallAo ja Sarkdre cbarliiAn, 

I get hraceleta made tenday^ 

But the matter came to the notice of the authorities^ 

0, Stm ko HAfiz diAn apliaiAuj 

LogAn satnmAn gshne pAiAn. 

They board that the HAfiz woe wall,” 

They mortgaged their lands (i. t., mort^fOgod their lands to 
gi?i} to the Hddz to got a donblo return). 

Thero is a good deal more, bub this will suMoe as a specimen. 

When raiu fails for any considerable period, and the people are 
threatened wi^ draught or famine, thef proceed to inrolte tain in 
some of the following ways : —- 

1. They take graio, collecting a little from each bouse and 
place it in a Tesset of water and boil it^ and then take it to 4 
hankak or nior?^ and after pwiyerdhido,it among all p^B8pnt^,,y 


cst^o. 



Uenh 
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*#" n. Men and women collect together, and repair and clean 
np thema^Vd and pray there. < 

III. A boy is taken, and his face blackened and a stick put 
into his hand. He then coUeets all the other children* and they 
go round begging from every house and calling out— 

Atilia I Manlia 1 Minh bansa, 

Sidi hothi dine pa y 
Cbiriye de monb p&ai pa; 

flu^d whaterer grain they collect they boil and divide. 

IV. Men, women, boys and girls coUeot together and fill a 
gharah with ivater, mudj ww-dmig and simil^ thingai and, cnoosmg 
cut the most quarrelsome person in the village, they flrog 
gjuirah into his or her house; upon this a violent quarrel unmem- 
ately takes plao 6 » Tbe idea is tliat the Alnughtyj seeing to 
what straits they are reduced, will send down rain. 

V. Men and women fill gharahs with water and take them 
and pour them over some holy person acd bathe and wash him 
teUing him to pray for rain. 

VI. Boys and girls are collected together: two doBs are 
dressed up as a man and a woman, and then they all say, GudtK 
gudda margia : and they then bum them with small sticks and 
lament their death saying ;— 

Onddi gudda 

Was kalia ; ■ 

Gaddi gudda pitta. 

Was fwntn chittia; 

K&le pattliar chitto ror, 

Baddal pia giranwcn hoi; 

Which may be translated thus— 

' DoUfi we banit to ashes down, 

Black cload! soon come down y 
Dolts wdl we bewailed. 

Do, white rain I set in : 

Stones block and pebbles white. 

Cloud (tain) foil near village site. 

VII. Several women of one village go to another and seize 
goats from their flocks- The women of that village come and fight 
iith those taking the goats. If they do not succeed in rescuing 
the goats, they too, take goats from another village. The stolen 
goats are then killed and eaten. This is auppos^ to show t^t the 
women are starving, and thus to appeal to the pity of the deity. 

Yin. The common people get some person of high rank who 
has never put his band to the plough to come and plough some 
land. It is said that on one occasion a former Deputy Commis- 
Bioner was induced to put his hand to the pbugb, an action whji^ 
fojknred I 7 the fall of the desired rain I *. 
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Such a state of is supposi^d to be indionted bj this, that CHAP. L C; 

the deity runst be oi pved rb^r by U send rain. Numerous instances 
ap-- qu ited in wiiii^h such a pr'ict'eilintj on tUc part of mnn of high 
rank and station waa effflCtnai in brintring dow'u rain from heiiTeii. tioai!**”**' 

IX. In S)kh villages, the Granthi reads prayers night and 
dny until he has gone throilffh the whole. Then go ufactio aery is 
^vided and presents ai'e made to tbo readHrs, and a valuable cloth 
ia placed on the Grantb book. 

X, The MuUdns and others go to the masiid and call the f>dnff 
aevpn times nt esch corner, and also go round (he village onUing 
^8 bdn^. Crowds of villagers aseembie and repent prayers. This 
is known as zari. Religious books are read and preseiita made to 
pries fa and shrines. A ploughshare’s weight of grain ia a common 
gift ut such & time, 

A Church of Endttnd rhaplain is poated ah Rawalpindi, h?s E«l«iut[s.l 
work lying among the troops of the gaprison and the I«rge oivll 
popiilitiou of the Htaiion. The Garrison {Christ) Oliup-oh, built in 
1854, and restored in 1879, contains 730 sittinee. and is lighted 
with gas. In the winter of 1886-37, owing to the large number of 
troops in garriaou, the work was so hrsw that a Presbyferisri 
Chaplaju wag appointed for Rawalpindi in addition to the regular 
Chnplain. The present R'lman Catholic Church wna completed in 
1880 : the oM one is now used as a Convent School. Dorins the 
coM wenther, a Presbyterian Chaplain is stationer! at Rdwalpindi, 
and holds divine service in the parrinon prayer-room. About two 
miles from cantoumeats, a Crmrcii cf England churoh has been built 
for the use of the Railway officena and employes. From November 
to April H second Government ChHpluin ia stationed at Wt-st Ridge 
and mini^ttara to the large garrison (here and to the Railw-^y 
population. An American Presbyterian Mi-«>iionary carries un the 
work of evangelisation ; and connected with the Miuaion is a small 
but handsome church in the city. At Murree there are thiee 
chnrchen—Church of England, Piesbyierian and Roman Catholio. 

The GoVt-mment Chaplnin hag also spiritual charge during the 
summer months of camp^ Ghnrt41 and Cliff den. At the Tatter 
place he is assisted by the Principal of thw Lawrence Asylum, The 
camps at Kuldannah and Tboba are visited by a Chaplain post'd 
for the season to the Gullies. At the Lawrence Asylum there is a 
chapel, capable of seating 300 persons. I'he Church of Scotland 
proposes to be.rin at once the building of a large Gothic Church on 
the Mall in Rawalpiudh 

The following account of the thriving AmericHn Mission is chriitiiii 
supplied by the Manager of the Americau U. P* MiBsion High 
School. 

Eotes on Mismn loorh in Rdmalpindi District, 

'* In the spring of IS56 the Pregbyierian Church of ti^ United 
States of America established a mission ia E£ffalpindi which they 
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turned OTer to the United Presbyterian Church of North America 
in 1892, 

Great attention was giTsn to ©duration from the firstj and these 
early efforts have resulted in a College, a High School and a Girk* 
School There is ako a Sflf‘Supporting coogregation and several 
hook rooms in the city and one io Alurree. The Mission too has 
for many years superintended the local Leper Asylum for the 
Mission to lepers, and efforts are made in other ways to interest 
the people in Gliristianity. 

“ Ilisiory.—1 he Goll^f was organized in connection with tb© 
Mission High *Sehool in 1893. At first the courses offered were 
up to Intermediate Standard only, but in 1902 the G. A. Courses 
were introduced. 

In 1907 sis candidates were sent up For the B. A* Examina¬ 
tion of.thfl Punjnb University, of whom four pass^. In the same 
year thei-e were 13 candidates for the Intermediate Esamination, 
of whom 10 passed. 

" EqiiipmnL —^The Gordon Mission CtjUege is the only College 
north of Lahore teaching to the B. A. Standard. It has a staff 
of three American and six Indian Professors. Of this number 
seven are University Graduates, 

“ The location is excellent, being just on the edge of Rdwal- 
pindi city and opposite the Municipal Garden. The grounds 
are large measuring seven acres in extent. There is ample 
accommodation for football, basket bsll, and tennis, the games 
played by the students. 

“ The buildluga include the main College Hall, the Boarding 
Hall, two hungalowa and a cottHge, The larger wing of the 
Ccdlege Hall was erected in 1901-02. The PrinoipaLs bungalow 
waa erected in 1905, 

“ The miiin building incinden an aaaembly hall, eight lecture 
rooms, a chemical kboratory, a well equipped biological laboratory, 
a library «nd reading room, a staff room, and the office. The 
boarding Hall contains accommodation for 35 men 

** The College has boen recognized for the award of Arts 
Scholarships since 1895, and cam© upon the list of aided ooUeges in 
1904. 

“ Courfe9 .—For the Intermediate Examination, lectures are 
given in English, Mathematics, Philosophy, Hbtory, Physics and 
Chemistry, Botany and Zoology, Persian, Sanskrit, and Arabic. 

** For the Bachelor’s degree courses are offered in English, 
Philosophy, History, Mathematics Pure and Applied, Persian, 
and Sanskrit. No lienee courses for the B. A. Examination 
are yet offered, though considerable apparatus has been purchased 
and is in use in the Intermediate classes' 
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*' JtiDe 1907 t-h^ro wsre 60 students eurolled^ of CHAP. It C. 

whom 11 were Christiana, 15 Muhammadans, 8 Sikhs and 25 p(^uj*tioa 

** The Maiu School ia accommodaled iu a large Hi|bBeh«i 

Diiilding contaioing a large ball and seveiai daaa roome. There 
are two other rows of olafls rooms in the same compomid. A 
Jfoarding House aecommodatmg 43 boys was ereoteo in 1904, 

ThfBe buildinga are all in a large compound where crioket, football, 

161111] aod niiti76 plaj-ed^ 

" The City Branch is accommodated in a conyenient hnilding 
and compound in the heait of the City and the jiadr Branch in a 
gilding witb a TBiy small compoond near the Kotwali. The Lai 
Kurti Branch Is boused in a rented building. 


** Attendance . — The attendance, which has never been so large 
since the outbreak of plague ie 1903, is as foUows 


Main School 
Cfity Branch 
Sadr Branch 
Jjal Kurt! Branch 


h94 

125 

132 

74 


“ ^fain^m'tnee .^—-The coat of the school for the year ending 
May Slst, 1907, was Rs. 25,015*6-6, which was met, from the Gov- 
erameDt GmDt, ihe PitrviDciai Mumoipal Funda, the fees 
paid by the atad^Dta, and a graat tvom Mission Fiinds^ 


1 . renipd building and is attouded 

by both niTidn and MuhammadHn girls. No fees are chargrdj and 
the attendance is 125- The courses laid do^'^n by the EiLiucatiMtial 
Departmi^nt are taught up lo the Ppper Pi imnry, and the exp^ims 

ure pertly received from Government iu the way of a Maiuteimnce 
Qraut, 




The local Lpper Asylum, containing ab mt 100 inmates, was 
recently taken over from the GoTomment by the AJission to 
Lepers, for whom it Is superintended by the American Mission. 
A Hospital Assistant and helper give their whole time to attending 
to the medical wants of the lepers and teaching them. The 
Government hjw sanctioned a grant for buildinga and the work 
has been taken in hand. The old mud huts will booh gi?e place 
to a ceiefully arraugeil group of corainodious and sabatimtial brick 
structures. 


Work ■Dttuf 
thii Itpv^lL 


" This branch of the work is can-ied on chiefly tlirough the crtj «»«. 
instrumentality of public re.tdiQg room?!, baaar *. preaching, snJe 
of religious books, and iisbbatb Schools for non-Chriatians, 


PopoUtioii. 

work. 


ItiQfntfns, 


MarlH* 


IfliiloD^iiet, 
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“Three public reading rooms are maintained, oneiotbe city, 
cue in Sadr Bwaar and one in LhI Knrti. Papers and books are 
always at hand, and the rooms are Tisited by a considerable number 
daily. 

** Bazar preaching is carried on usually m connection with the 
reading room work and a ready and usually a respectful hearing 
is accorded the evangelists. 

The sale of books is maintained through the instrumentality 
of the reading rooms and by a traTelling colporteur. This is an 
interesting as well as an , incrfasiogly important branch of our 
work. The sales of the past year aggregated about Es. 760. 

“ Sabbath School aerrices for non-OhriatlanS are maintained 
at four distinct points, and the attendance and iuterest are en¬ 
couraging. 

'* In addition bo the aboTe methodp, an effort is made to reach_ 
men with tlie gospel mesiage by personal contact with them in 
TariouB ways. 

“There is a self-supporting oougregation of 81 members and a 
Christian community of about twice that uumber. 

“During the winter months some part of the district is visited, 
and in addition to the preaching of the gospei Considerable mediciue 
is distributed. 

“ In the summer when itiriaration in the district is impossible 
ihe Missionary in charge of the district work goes to Murree to 
miniater to the Christiaiis who gather there, aod effoits are also 
made to reach the Hindus and Muhammadans, A library and 
reading room is kept open and lectures are giyen on religious 
subjects, 

“ There are at present located here three married ordained 
Missionsries, two laymeo and four ladies, in addition to two 
Professors in the College who are here for a short time. One 
Missionary is in charge of the work in ti^e district and that in 
Murree. One is Principal of the College with one layman and 
two young men to assist him. Unw of the Inyinen has 
charge of the city work and the Leper Asylum; the Other 
has charge of the High School. Two of tlie Indies are located 
in sadr for work in the zenanas and two in the city for (he same 
work tiieie well as to meriRge the school and itinerate in tlie 
dlsti'ict in the winter. In the summer one of the Littir goes to 
Mori ert to work among the women." 

As regards occi^ations iu the sense of employmeut or means 
of livelihood it is sumcient to note briefly how the populatioD 
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is dividod between the main heade adopted at the ceoaus of CKAP. L C. 
* Fopolatloii. 


Agrioalhiral 

**9 

kmi 

Per cent, of the 
population. 

64 

Qooaf^Elton. 

iDdustrisI 


*** 

16 


ComEaeroial ... 


1 

4 


ProfesatonBl ,.k 


- it 

2 


Admipi^tration 


■I b 1 

... 4 


Ind^pend^iit 


1 « 

3 


P^raoDal Samoa 


■ 1 •! 

... 4 


Others (ohieflj uaikilled 

labour) 

1 F •« 

3 



Total 

... 

... 100 



The men of the egricralturfil popnlntfon are more or less 
employed in aome one or other of the opheratinnie of husbiindry all 
the y^r round. Kicopt in the very hot weather, the cultivatoT 
riaea just before dawn, milks the cowa and go^ta and then goes 
off to the plough. Ploughing go^s on for nine months of the year, 
that is, in all months lint Novi-mber, December, January. In the 
hilla the plough is not so much uted as the spade. 

In the hot weather (May, June, July), ploughing goea on till 
about IQ A.H. and the zamlml^r rieca about S a.m. When sowings 
are going on, the cultiTatnr will be out all day, Mallidi a work on 
their irrigated lands chiefly with sm»ll hand hoea all day ; the 
women of this tribe also do much work of this kimh Or returning 
from the plough the cultivator has to feed and water his cattln, 
and prepare oileake and sift choppeit atraw tor them ; on this woik 
all the males of the household Irom five or six jeais of age upwards 
give their aid. 

In the various montha of the year the cultivat'or’s time ia taken 
up as follows 

In Januftiy, from Ifth ^i^gb, he commences ploughing fer the 
next autumn and the following spring harvests, and takes on his 
agricultural servants, 

Ptoughing goes ou for the next month also, and by the end 
of it some of the i^ureon and young wheat is ready to be cut for 
fodder. 

In Chet (March) ploughing still goes onj and melons and 
pumpkins and coiton are sown. 

In Baisakh (April) ploughing proceeds; moth is sown, and 
earmn and tardmif* are cub as well as bartoy and grMm, aud tu the 
hotter tracts home of the wheat. 

In Jeth (Mijy) some ploughing is done, and the wheat is out| 
aud some of it garnered. 






* CHAP. I. C 
Porprilatioa. 

Dtilj lif«. 


OccupJUtv^mi 

of.WyBilffi, 
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In Har (Juno) some ploughing is done, and the remamder of 
the wheat threshed and garnered, and, except in manured lands, 
maize, bdfra jowdr, and viung are sown. 

Id Sdwan (July) much ploughing is done, and the manured 
fields are sown with maize, Wjra, &o. 

In BMdon (August) much ploughing for the ensuing spring 
haryest is done, and ploughing is done between the stalka of 
growing crops of frajVa, makki^ &c., and green grass is brought in 
for the cattle. 

In Asfij (September) wheat, gram, saraon, and other spring 
crops are sown, and much of the Ad/ro, and jawdr is cut. 

In Kdtak (October) sowing for the spring harvest still goes on, 
and the ntuTip, and mdsA, hemp and simtlar crops are out and 
garnered. 

In llaghar (Naretnber), should rain fall seasonablj, the Lipiira 
lands, whioh have just yielded an autumn crop, are sown with 
spring crops. 

In Poh (December) there is little field wort done. Hemp is 
picked and daily bibor frequently undertaken. 

Gakkhars and some of the other Sahtls rarely Gultivate them- 
eelvee, and spend a life of almost complete idleness, unlMs they 
have taken service in Gcvemment employ. 

The women of the cultivating class spend their Uvea as 
follows:— 

They are usually married about the age of 12, when they are 
supposed to have come to maturity. When they first come to their 
husbandV houses, fur a longer or shorter period, according to the 
status of their husbands, they are kept from work for from ten 
days to a year. 

When they commence their household labors they rise early 
before sunrise, mnke the butter and sweep out the house, and 
bring the water, from two to fire ghur^ha full. ^Yhen the wom^'U 
are iu par da, they bring the water before daybreak. l 4 iter they 
mix the fiour and water for food, collect the oow'dung, prepare 
their husbands* food, and, if the men should be out m the fields, 
take it to them with buttermilk. Then, on return, they spin and 
sew the clothes of the family and grind the corn, then prepare 
for the evening meal, and then sometimes spin again. In the 
harvest time they watch the ripening crops to keep off tbe birds. 

They also from 4 ime to time plaster the walls and floor and 
repair the fire-places, and so on. The rest of their time is taken 
up in going to and from wedding or funeral ft^asts and oeremonies, 
saying their prayers, and other misceUtueous mattera. The women 
of the culti rating ciagsea assist the men in every branch of their 
work, except ploughing. 


RiWALpisDr DiaTMOT.J pimionso/timi—]Food. ^ [Part 1!" 

coftOQ.pfckms 13 done by them. They f^lenn the CHAP.fi, c. 
he ds at bamst, and m the lower classes carry manure to the p„,X*’ 
fields, weed the crops and make themaelvea generally useful. The 
higher the tribe comes in th« social e.ale of precedence the less the 
women help the men m outdoor work. Thas Gakkhar and 
Janju.i women take little or no part in such labours. The women 
in the lesa particular tribes do almo.'it all kinds of ngricultnral work 
except ploughing and clod crushing, ’ 


The day ia divided by Muhammadans and Hiodua into the 
following portions 

Bfotalmlni. 

Hindus 

CfrrrevpondiBff 
Epgliih lime. 

Fi'Si . . . 



Dbiimt or vsh^ 

AmrSt mIa or FarbhAt t«I« 

3 A.Up to ftA.ir. 

rAjror THlfl. 


About S A.Up 

Cufadii rotj voTa 

ip. 

S A,i|. 

fioU taU +,i 1 

R&U Tstt 

10 A.U. 

iJttpAlirin 

Doik&kriii . . 




3 r.if. 

Ijillri Pishi ... ... ... ! 

LAudbA rola or Dkdbo 

)4r.K. 


flT 

iV^tilifjD taIa 

>3 p.lf. 

Nimitbtn {R-aitiii] ... 

TAtitillfl T«U 

Tf.m, 

EbuftAn « S«IA ... 

.. 

1 td Id f .Ui 

AjdW Tit . 

i 

Aih\ ti.t ... I 

UidoT^ht. 


The meala of the ordinary ngricnlturiat are as follows 

At WfttfAi roti vela, <>, 8 a.m., asmall meal of bread {ehapdtu\ 
cooked the night before*, and left over from last night'a mea)^ 
made of (millet) or wheat, with bnttor-miik, or salt and 

pepper, if htsi (batter-milk) cannot be got. At vela or 
breakfast, or 10 a . sj ., a fall meal of uew buked cakea (chapitU) 
of bnllrush millet or wheat with butter-mitk is eaten. Atp*-aAi 
tJefc, or 2 p.«,, or so, a piece of the bread left over from the monx- 
ing meal 13 eaten with salt and peppei'. 

At HfimnsAdn, 7 p.ir,, the chief meal of the day, consisting of 
bread (chapdti) of millet, maize or wheat with ddl made of mdsA 
or tnunp, wiofA or sdg {idrdjnira or sarsoij), with occaisioiiallj meat 
or chickens and tweets, is eaten. In the hills the cakea are 
uanally of maize or rice. 


DiiTiiiDni 
At Itm?, 


WmA. 
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Pitod 


Drew. 


The food of the people is, therefore, asuelly in the plains, of 
wheat or milht (MjVa) ; aad iu the hi IK f*hi.*fly of matze with 
some wheat. It h not common io mil gram wit i other grams 

as tb^ fooil of tha pei^ple. 

Ghi 18 a luiury not much mdulg«*d in. When it made by 
2«mindiTB, it is usually for sale pd not for home consumption. 
Gur is also a luxury not easily obtained. 

The wardrobe of the men of tble district usually com• at of 
jKipri, kuria, chddar, iangothfatgal, hi, suiAo", or famH and jaft. 

The papyi is nsnally of large size, often twenty yards in lengih. 
I’he kurto, is usually mude of tome-.'pun white cloth, a^long loose 
bl<tU!>e. The rAidut* is made of gch-ah, a coaxSe white 

home-spun, sbout tliree yards in length, and about Ijt in widib. 

It is used fls a cloak, and is almost universally worn. Ihe 
or waiHt-cloth, is mnde of much the same desonption of cloth. 
The far(tal is an overcoat worn over the kurta, but often madt* to 
do the duty of both. The hi is a s -ft blaiiki*t, uanally made from 
shepp^a wool. The niilAati or iambi is a loose trouser or pydy‘a, 
made of (he same coai sw cotton cloth as* the kurta. The j«li, or 
shoes, are of the usual description worn by natives. 

The women wear itif/mn, hurti, bhoehkan, saldri, and jati. 

The women’s costume does not differ very materially from 
that of the men. They wear lonse, wry full, tron.«er8, tight at 
the ankle, generslly of col'Tpd cotton ointh, with silk lines running 
thronffh them, Tiisy contain much cloth, sometimes as much as 
twenty ya^d^ and hang in innumerable folds ending in a tight 
band at the ankle. They baTe generaUy a working pair and a 
dress pair. 

The k»rti is a cost of cotton cloth, usually finer than that 
used by the men, of home-^pun or purchased from the bazars, 
usually (mlored, but somi-tlmes white. The fiAocAAna is a kind 
of shawl, worn over the head anti banging down over the shoulders 
and body, about three yards b length, of all colors 

The saUfi is a cobred cloth, usually blue or yellow, used on 
gdta occasions or on appearance in public, made of cotton mixed 
with yelh.w or red silk; these often give a gay and picturesque 
appearance to a group of women. They are much worn through¬ 
out the district. The women’s shoes are of the usual type. 

The ornaments worn by the males are mundran, ehhdp, hfira, 
and Aasri. 

The muiiiriii ia a small ear-ring, usually of silver, occasion¬ 
ally of gold, worn by boys, and youths, but discarded later in life. 
O/iArfp is the signet ring, usually of silver. Kara, a bracelet, ia 
oooasionally worn by youths, seldom by grown-up men, ifassi, or 
necklace, is only worn by boys. 
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The women’s ornaments consist of— CHAt. I, 0. 

Pa,t*h> kara, la^^dn or cMndn, ehk<£p, ehh'tlhi, hfigH, Uti or *’*P’‘^**i*i- 
}awit, bahddaridiHf favitri,or Jiniior iolikt ntith, hhovntiat 
chajidkdtt patri, har^hatnsl, tihka or cTAeZiiaf chaunphali, hauldUi^ 
taviz, and jugjti. 

Pftish or anklet, uanally of silrer; kAra, a braes-let, also 
nauailj of flilrer; b ivgin or eMridn, bangles of eilirer ; chhdpt an 
ear-ring; ring; necMst, nsnallj' of silror; fill, looket 

of gold or flilver; bcihddnridn, large ear ornnnients, nsually of 
siher; iapiVit, an ornament worn on the forehead ; koka, or nuli 
or nOBe-omameDts of isilTer or gold; boldk, a golden nose* 

ornament; naiA, & niJBe-riiig; a silrer armlet, worn above 

the elbow; chandkdtt, an ear ornainent of silver; pairi, a thin 
rini;, with a broad back; Aar-Amnel, a necklace of coins, mpEOii, or 
eight-anna pvpces stitiog together; tikkn, usually of gold, worn on 
the forehead; tiholra,ot silTer or gold, an ornament worn like a 
looket; ckuunpkah. anoUmr neck ornumfnt; hitufdifi or iHtrakkr,i^ 
a kind of charm, of stone set in silver, worn rotind ihe neck, and 
sacked by the wearer; usnally of silver, a charm, a kind of 

pbilaoteiy, worn on the arm, or more nsnally on the neck ; and 
jugni, a small gold ornament, nsnally attached to a necklace. 

Tbo faste for European cloth has spread lai-gely among the 
well-to-do and the extravagant, especially for Jong coats and for 
waibt conts. but it is etill little used by the enmmon pet tple. Men of 
position often ipear a long eh<igha or coat witb roomy sleeves. 

The chief difference between Hindus and Muhammadans is 
that the former tie their turban io h different way. Few of the 
shopkeeping clafses wear the dhoti or loin-clotL The women 
dress their hair differently The ordinaiy Muhammadan of either 
sex can be distinguished at a glanca from the <>rdinaiT Hindu, but 
the difft^rence is one of genera! appHamnoe more than of dress, 

Tilfi inain diff^riBiicB in (lr<&?s is thoit Aluh£itnxmi.diHf!i Isrffsiy 

use blue stuff while the Hindus avoid this on religious ground and 
adopt some other colour, usually red, 

Throiighout the district the houses of the people are, as a rule, 
made of rough atones and mud cement; they are one storied, and 
are low in the roof, not being more than 10 or 12 feet high. They 
mostly consist of one large room nbout 36 feet long by 15 feet 
wide, with one or two other rooms boilt on, each about 12 feet 
square, A cattle-shed also is oftnu builr adjoining the main rrom 

Considering the great difference m climHfce and physicel 
condition of the various parts of the di^itrict, there is a singular 
unanimity of pattern in the dwelling-houses of all four tafcilg * 
those even of the highest parts of Mur'-ee being of ranch the same 
character and plan as those of the plains. 
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The houses have always flat roofa; and it is srmewhafc 
retoarkahle thnt this shoviM b© so in the hills, where bo tnach 
anow falls in the winter, that the roofa frequently give way niider 
its weight, and are supporled by rows of beams and uprights, 
made usually of pine wood, in the hilly tracts and of pJiula or 
in the plains. 'ITie roof never rests on the walls, which W'ould not 
he strong enough to benr the strain. AcrO'as the beams wooden 
raftere are laid, and over the rafters branches and leaves, the 
** dhaman ” (frVewia elastica) being the shrub moBt prised for this 
purpose ; and then tlie whole is well covered with earth mixed with 
chopped straw ; it is then plastered with cow-dutig and chopped 
straw. 

The bouse is generally built at one side. of an enclosure, 
surrounded by a mud wall j on one side, adjoining the house, will 
generally be found a cattle-shed, built much io the same way as 
the house itself; on-the other, rstiged against the wall of the 
enclosure, will be a raised earthen bencli with the family ciaUftt 
or fire-place, earthen water-pots, &c., and on the fourth side of 
the square will be the entrance door, and possiibly another rougher 
shod for cattle or goats, or for a store of graas and other fodder. 

This enclosure is called the $fikn or vfhr*t, and outside this 
there is often another, surrounded by a low mud wall with tlioms 
heaped over it, or of thorns only, for the proteciion of goats and 
sheep, &c., from wild animals. 

The doors qf the house itself revolve in wooden sockets, or 
are made like shutters, and are closed usually by hasp and 
padlock. They are made of deodar or pine ; the door-way8 in 
the hills are often elaborately carved and of haiidsome appear¬ 
ance. There are no glass windows, naturally, to be found in any 
of the houses of the agricultural classes, but 1 heir dwelliugs are 
generally kept very clt'iiri and Cumfortable, The floor is only of 
earth, but is kept clean and neat, being fi'cquently hand-scrubbed 
with light clay and cow-dnng. The furniture conei.^ts of a few 
beds {ckSrpdts), often, especially in the hills, of ehisham wood 
roughly carved, and colored a bright red with a kind of lacquer, 
some spindles, also with some bright color about them, some low 
stools, and in one corner of the room, what corresponds to a 
cupboard, but which here takes the form of a circular tower about 
five to six feet high by three in width, made of dried clay, in 
whioh is kept a store of corn. Pegs for hanging things on, colored 
red, will aUo be found in the walls of most honsr-s. This type of 
dwelling is found throughout alike in the dh*fk, consisting of one 
or two houses only, and in the village of a hundred or more. 

Many of these enclosures contain a Persian lilac tree, or an 
acacia or ber tree, whioh gives them a more pleasing appearance. 
The peasants of the Rawalpindi district are well housed. Each 
village has at least one hujra, coirespouding to the ckopdl 
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farther ^oath. These are places of assf-mblj where traYclIers CHAP. I, c. 
are entovtaked, and where the Tillagers congregatje to talk popuilticHL 
oyer their affairs, lo smoke and to gossip. A tHajy'itf of some 
kind, too, is to be found in every village of any size, and all **'^*** 
the larger ones boast of several, as every faction must have one 
for itself. Where factions run high^ it is usual, not only for 

faction to have its separate hnjra, but also its separate 
tncn^id, in W'hich each can go to pray agalust the other. 

The houses are thrown togt*ther as accident may dictate, 
no attempt at retjularity or symmetry being ever made. They are 
generally built on gi'ound raised above the surroundino’ country, 
but not always, and contain a few buildings, such as a mcLKjii 
and a kvjrct, a litde superior to the rest, which impart a certain 
piclnrestjueness by breating the monotony, and have a few Persian 
lilac, iier, or willow trees, with occasionally a tor (Ficus Indira) and 
more rarely a pipal (Ficus rdi^iosa) tree. .Taken as a whole, the 
vill»ges, without being actually picturesque, are often neat, clean,' 
comfortable and well-to-do in appeiirance, with a strong character 
of umfomiity al>out them. The liawsli of the hittiya is only rarely 
seen dwarfing the bumbler dwelliugs of the peasanis. 

Tbs cooking vessels used by the viHagers consist of— ■ 

Katici (dygcftt), a big vessel in which the food is mixed and 
cooked, to stir wbicli a chftmcha or doi fapoon) is used; rakdbit 
a saucer, used as a small dish ; iahdleht an earthen vessel, used 
for putting bread on, and for mixing (lie flour with water before 
cooking ; saknak or jfdtar, larger eurthen vessHie of the same 
kind; ghat ah, eerthen pot for water; hatora, a small open veasel, 
nauiiliy made of mixed metal in thie district; 2 also of mixed 
metHl, for placing bread upon when about to lie oaten ; #(£«, 

biiihal or Clip, of earthenware ; cftunjfer, or chalor, a sort of flat 
open basket or wicker tray; find, an earibenware vesaol, a sort of 
small n flat iron dish or plate, upon which the 

bread is cooked (in tihaydUs, &o ,}; kardhif also of iron, with two 
bandies, of all sizes, used for confectionery ; kma, usually an 
eariheiiware vessel, used for washing the’hnnda ; cAn^firi, used 
for keeping milk, made of eartbenwai e; ddn, nlao of earthpnware, 
u-^ed in milking, &c.; enkf, an earthenware vessel, used for 
making butter, curds, &iJ.; kntfit no eattbenwiire vessel with a lid 
to it; and batUtkfty an earthen water-bottle, used by pede^^trians, or 
by shepherds, graziers, &c., to carry their drinking water in. 

The' miscellaneous articles nsually found in a zannuddH 
bouse consist of— 

Kuhli aiad ghohta, earthen cupboards used for storing grain. 

A knhli holds up to 25 or 30 maundf ; a ghalot’t, three or four 
mnnuds. The AulAfi is usually a rectangular tower built in one 
corner of the main room, open at the top, with a moveabl© lid, 
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Hiid, ati opening in tha iide for taking ODt the graiii^ Ihe ghalota 
is much smaller and is circular in shape. 

Piii, a low square stciol, Bnme 6 inohe^i high and JB 
inches squarci on which womsn sit; cliokij the floiir-^inill of 
two stones, one of which revidves on the^ other ; ehulaj the 
fire-place ; tkaitkka^ the spinning wheel ; sui^ needle i shkdnhi 
or sieve for cleaning flour; pat:hij small fan ; basket for 

Tarioiis purposes * nrt, a kind of bobbin from wbich the thread is 
spun ; ftir wiisding thread on to before plaoirg it on the 

bobbin or «ri; a large iron needle ; nofis, a kind of reel; 

iaiakla, a bobbin i Laran^iU an iron Indie for oil; madhdnt, a chnin 
put into tlio and revolved to make butter ; bd» L a cotton gin ; 
tiitakHf scales ; a low stool ; a bed i ropes 

for hanging cloThes ouj clothes lines ; dita^ ^mall lampp rhixdgh ; 
cfiAfl/, a snrt of Bhovel-sbiped basket for sifting gi^ain, or, when 
larger, for sifting refuse ; lattgtif a rnoi't^r of stone or hard eartf'en* 
ware ; chaUu^ a large stone mortar j wjoAfa, a pestle made of wo^; 
chaakij a square unbacked chair i chohat a measnra of capacity, 
usually of wwd ; paropU n small measure of the same kind ; a 
wnight, nsuaily of st^nejdaiia, a small round box of wood or 
bra-B ; a snian Teasel for blacking the eyelash^^s; 

shjsha, small looking-gla^a ; ncha, a small pair of pincers for 
extracting hairs and thorns ; a very hiw chair with a back, 

lacqner«il tisually, and used at mai'nages ind ft^aats; maiti, a l»rg« 
enrtheD vesBel for water; an eni'tliea yeBi^al tiaed for Holding 

miacellaue^ue things ; and the hitkka, last^ but not least, completes 
the tale. 

When anj Musalman dies, his relatives summoned by 
the Jili or other and the femsle relatives assemble and 

we-'p round the body. Bis male relatives in thif* diptrict go them¬ 
selves to dig his grave, and preparations are made for the funeral 
feasts. 

If the deceased is a tUHle, the Imatn of the tiiQsiid bathes the 
body ; if a female, the wonjen of the family bathe and lay it out, 
and the shroud is prepared of white cotton cloth. Tw**nty.6vs 
yards are taken up In a man’s grave clntbes, which consist of a siut 
fitting to the body, and two long ■winding ebeoU. 

When the grave ie rendy, the bed on which the body is lying 
is lifted by the near relatives and carried to the grave, those 
accompanying it repeating the hs they go, having prepar^ 

themselves as for prayer. At some di'-tance ftom the grave-yard 
thebtdis set down with its head to the non hand itsf^tto the 
south. The Miillan standis on the t-ast side and tuna his face to¬ 
wards Mecca, and the by-standers range thamselves in three rows 
b^-hiud him. Uruyers are then said, and charity is collected from 
Es. 3 to Rit- 40 in cash, or grain from 4 to 20 mauuds, with copies 
of the Qoran. The Qorin is first passed round from hand to band. 
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anfl then the mnney, grain nntl copies of the sacred book are dis^- CEAP. I, . 
tribiffi^d. The ciiariiy thus collected is known as ^ the “ ankd'" Populstion. 
It 18 divided into three Rhares ; one share goes to the iimdin of the iH*p(n(a*i 
Masjid who leads the pruyer, one share to tlie kamiait or village 
serrunts, and one share to the other Mulls ns, Darweshes and the 
poor who may he present. 

After this the body is taken to the tomb, end JovTered into it, 
llie gi'ftve is always miide north and ^onth, and the bead is placed 
north and the fe^t south, the faoe, as far as may be, being turned 
towards the Qibla and Mecca ; the winding clotlies are then loosened 
and the tomb is closed with atones and filled in with earth and 
gravel, madp into a mound. One alone is set up at the head and 
a smaller one at Ihe feet, and tiioms are placed over the grave to 
keep oS animals. I'te t-nam then stands at the west of tite grave 
and escliorts the people that all most die, and then gives forth the 
call tti prayer or bdng. 

Then lie relatives and others who have com© in are fed by the 
deceased’s relatives. After four days charity is again dispensed' 
and for the next four Thursdays the Miillinii are fed. After fort^ 
days charity is dispensed, and thereafter one day in each year la 
fixed for a commemoration feast, to which the relatives bring 
coLtiibutiona witn them, the MuUAn and irndvis, any stmngers who 
may bo present, or any mendicants who may ask for it, are fed, 
and fls much as twenty raaunds of flour and ten mftimds of meat 
are Fometitnes consumed. These funeral feasts and expenses are 
nearly as gi'oat a strain upon thtJ reaourcea of the people as the 
expenses of their weddings. 

Among Hindus no food is rooked on the day the death occurred 
in the house, and the house remains in moururng for eleven days, 
while the funere] ceremonies {hria karam) last. Then the clothes 
and metal vessels in the house are purified and the earthenware 
vessels broken. The body of the deceased person is cremated in 
the usual way and the ashes sent to the Ganges at the first suit' 
able opportunity. 

The monotony of agricultural life is I'olieved by attendance at 
marriage and other domestic oelebrationa, and by occasional fairs 
throughout the distriot. . Games of varions kinds are played, 
though the extent to which they are indulged in varies a guod 
deal in different parts. 

The boys in the villages play various games, some of them 
resembling those played by English boys, 

Lambi’htndi is a kind of prisoner’s base] chhapftvttehhid is the 
aama as hide and seek; A-anAnri-tohi corresponds to ** tip-oat j ” 
fihittji-fnrutt is hop-scotch ; and there aie various other games of a 
simiLar kind. 
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Tlie men play fcft iV-fraMrfi, a sort of roogb prisoner’s base> which 
is played by large numbers, sometimes in competition by the men 
of Turiom vills^s This is played at all times of the day when not 
too hot. 

Butidar viMna or lardr-ultdn, conaists in the lifting of heavy 
weightn; is the working of heavy Indian clubs; 

binupakrm is a kind of wrestling in which the athletes seize each 
other by the wrist only; audsanimf, loiihi, bkafigi'Of and dhamdl are 
usually practised at weddings, and consist of a kind of dance. 

Tent*iieggmg and Iiuie*cii1ting are amusoiaedts of the wealthier 
and ai'o not commonly indulged in. Kaudi Is the popular game. 

The principal religious gathering in this district takes place at 
Ktirpnr, a small village at the foot of the MAigaha hills, nine miles 
north-east of Bdwalpindi city, tjeveral springs gush out of the hills 
here and form a pure fresh stream of water. Here there is a shrine 
of a Musiilman saint, called Earrl Latff Sbtih, which is visited by 
large oiowda at the time of the fail' or Bai'j'i Latif Shah ia 

said Ui have heen bom in Gnjar Khan Tahsll, then to have gone t-o 
Sbet pur ill Hazara and married there, and leaving that place for 
some reason, t'* have lived alone for 24 years in a forest in that 
district. There is a shrine to him there also. Coming tha-ough the 
forests, he came to the spot, then barren, where Ndrpurnow stands, 
tiliei^ he sett led, associated four disciples with himself, and started 
a mt;ia or fair during Uis own life-time. Ijatff Shsh got the name 
of Barri from his constant wanderings in the forest. The Emperor 
BaliUdur Shah of DeJhi is said to have visited Ndrpur in the saint’s 
life-time, when some of the buildings were erected. The fair now 
takes place on each Thursday in the month of Jeth {May—June); 
originally in Latif Sliab’s time it was in December. Many persons 
come to it from Peshaw'sr, and in Phagan (February—March) the 
fakirs of the shrine iu their turn visit Peshawar, where they are 
much thought of. 

About 20,000 persons attend the fair annually, among them 
being a large number of ndhfi girls. The la.st Thurtiday of the 
month of Jeth is the chief day of the fair, whicii is atieuded by 
many Hindda as well aa MubamiDadaiis. Auother fair takes place 
at Saitipur, a very similar village at the fqot oE the M^vgalla range 
with Wutiful Spring uf water. This is a Hindu fair, the shrine 
Iteiag knoivn a.=« Earn Kund, and is at I ended by ab‘<ut 8,000 ^}tirsons 
annually. There are here four springs known as Kund, Sfta 
Kuud, Lacbman Kund and Hauumdn Kund. H4ja Ihim Chaudar 
is said to have come to this spot in his wandoripgs with his com¬ 
panions, for ivhich reason the Hiudus regaid the place as snored. 
The fair takes place in Baisfikh (April—-May). 

There is another well known shrine in Rawalpindi itself, tliat 
of Sh6h Chii^gh, a Sayyad, which is the scene of a religious fair. 
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Sh^h Chirdgli \a a»id to have been born in SAmd> taheil Qujar Ehan, CEAP, I, C. 
some 270 years ago, and lo have come to IhSwslpindi in his old age. 

Ev4*iy Thursday many persons, both Mindde and Musalmdns,. visit 
the kMnJcah or shrine, but the four Thursdays of the month o£ 

Sawan (July — August) are the days irheu the attendance is largest, 

0« the last Thursday of that month there are nearly 10,000 
visitors on the average. These are the three principal fairs of 
the Rawalpindi Tabsfl. 

In Gujar Khan there is a fair at Sangni, attended by some 
2,000 persons. This is a Hinda gathering, and takes place in Chet 
{April). There i$ a Muhammi^dan fair at Rukia in the end of Jeth 
(7tn June) at the shrine of one £jhdh Mir Kaldn attended by about 
4,000 persons. There b a lurgsr Hindu guthering at Etiraiili near 
Sukho, on Isl Baisdkh, at the shrine of Baba Mnhan Dds, a well 
known /dlriV, who used to live in a cave in the gi'ound dug out by 
himself. He died ouiy a few years ago, and the fair has been 
established since his deaih, but is now attended by some 10,0u0 
persons annually. It is iu a considerable degree taking the place 
of the Saidpur Fair. 

In Eahuta Tabs!] theiu are a number of small fairs, which 
take place at varirma intervals, but none of them are of gmot im- 
poi^nce. At Dara Khalsa there is an annual fair at the shrine of 
Sdin QhuMm Shdh, which takes place on the Bdrtiwnfdt, attended 
by some 3,000 persons. Human beings and animals bitten by 
mad dogs or jackals are brought hare and are supposed to be 
cured by drinking water placed in vessels on the tomb. 

There are no fairs of any importance iu Mui-]^ Tahsil. Nrau ta 

There is nothing peculiar in the personal names in common use 
in the district. G^khars occasionally have very highsounding 
names, A common ccfuci-it is to give younger sons names rhyming 
with that of their elder broirber- The usual abbreviations, Dnlla, 

Ditta, Tain, Maiidu and the like are very common. 

Of titles the moat liigbannnding is Hdja, which is reserved for 
the leading Gakkhar families. The rank and file of Qokkhars nre 
addressed as Mir^a, A few cf the more prominent Jnnjuas end 
Rdjpiits are sometimes accorded the title of Raja, Hallik is the 
title given to the headmen of the Awdns. Ohaudhn " is accorded 
to Jatg, Gujars and some of the tllijpdta. The Oujars also use the 
title “ Melip.” Mian " is a common title of Rfijpiits and Jets. The 
democratic hillmon eschew titles. Among Hindds the nsiml titles 
are in vogue. 
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Section A—Agriculture* 

'Che apM of tlie district is divided na foUoT?a 


Coltiv'aipd ■■* <•« 

GLiltiirHbl$ iraatfi ..± 
Gorernmattt forestfl 
Other nncalturable waste 


Per Of nt, 
41 
6 
22 
32 


The litnd under cultlvetioii tVAS class!Bed aa follows afc the 
recoot settlemeijt t—> 

Vhiiki ,—All lauds irrigated by wells. 

.Vaftrf.—Lands irrigated by canals, 

Abi .—Lands irrigated by springs, or otherwise than by 
wells or cAnftls. 


Land* flooded by streams or which by the proximity 
of water are naturally moist* 

Lipar t ,—Lauda adjoining a village site and enriched by the 
drainage of the village site, or by the habits of the 
people, or land which is habitually mnmired, and is 
of escellent (juality. Snob land is generally double- 
cropped. 

^ajp^^Lands lying jn a depression and receiving drainage 
from other lands, or lands io which embankmentB 
have be^n built to retain drainage- Such land is 
always of excelletit quality. 

AfatVa. — Ordinary barani lands not included in any of the 
flbo^e classes. 


Bftjfcflr.—Barani lands which are so stony, or slopihg, or 
unfertile that they cannot be classt'd as mairn. 


At lleTispd Settlement both nshri and abi lands were included 
together under tlie name of nahri The only canals in the district 
in the Rawalpindi Tabsil. They are private water-cuts taking 
out from the H'^ra River in the extreme northern comer of the 
tahsil and irrigate only four villages on the banks of the 
Hero, in what is known aa the Panj Kathe tract. The same 
irrigation sysiem watvrs a corner of the Khanpur Cii'cle in the 
Haripur Tahsil of Hazara and extends into the Nslla Circle of 
Tahsil Attock. 


ApHTt from the obvious diffemnocs between irrigated and 
unirrtgated, manured and unmenured i^oils, the main distinctions 
between the soils depend on the nature and position of the nnderly- 
togrooki For instance in Hajat Kbau the whole tahsil is composed 
of sandstone, and soils are good or bad according as the sandston^ 
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strata are d^ep down or crop np to the surface. There are four 
recopnizfd soils in the talisil, kiuiwn locally as '‘ chitta ”, “ kala,” 
”retek” and "retli." “Ohitta” i.'4 a clean light loam, and is 
accounted the hest soil in the tHhsil, especiaHj in the irHcta of 
light rainfalL " Kab " is a good loam, hard and containing more 
day than the “cbitta.” In the rainy parts of the tahsil it is 
accounted as good as '^chitta,” but it needs more moiature, 
“Reatk” is a hard red soil, impregnated with mineral salts* 
Generally it is a poor soil, not because it is infertile, bur. becau^ 
more moisture is rieeded than It generally gets. Reili ” is 
a light sandy soil. In the extreme west the sandy soils give more 
regular crops than any other, but good sandy sods arc rare. Most 
are sbaHow, with rock lying close beneath. On such soil the rain* 
fall must be not only plentiful, but frequent, for the crops to come 
to maturity. 

Similarly most of the soils of the Rawalpindi Tahsil deriTO 
their characteristica from the rocks upon which they lie. In 
technical language, the soils are generally sedentary and rarely 
alluvial or transported. Ihe quality of the soil varies very widely 
through every degree of fertilH^, colour and consistency, Iho 
characieristic of the snil of the Bharora Circle is the kanknr with 
which it IS BUed. The uneven sharp gravel lets moisture through 
readily, and does not retain it as rovind gravel will do. As a result 
water drains away rapidly and the soil is always dry and arid, 
while after rain the surface cakes while drying and chokes the 
tender shoots of the growing crop. The Kharora soil gives heavy 
crops in years of frequent raitifalJ, but the cjopping is pre¬ 
carious, and yields are but seldom large. At the opposite end of 
tho scale to the gritty Eharom soil is tlie black clay loam of 
Rawalpindi and tht? adjacent villages ‘rhis soil is locally called 
“sev” and WHS class^ as sailnb at last settleineat, although far 
away from a^y torrent. It has been classed as roaira. ’l‘ho 
sev land is a fctilf dark clay loam which yields* heavy end regular 
crops. It is mot-ily cropped in the kliarif with fodder crops, which 
are grown for (.ale in Bawalpiudi. Except among the light 
sandstone hills in the east and south-west pf the tahsd soils ora 
distinctly deeper and more earthly than in thf* Gujar Khan Tahsil. 
Great regard is paid to colour in the soil, mainly ^ith refereoco to 
heat absorption. Other things being equal, the lighter iu colour 
the soil, the slower it heats in (mmihino. Bod soils arc the least 
admired as they heat rapidly, and the red colour is generally an 
indication of the presence of mineral Ealts* Limestone soils are 
better than saDdstone soils, end the soils overlying the hard stone 
of the north of the inhsil are belter, and usuiiUy deeper, than the 
soils formed on the soft sandstone of thn south and e«3f. ^ The 
degree of admixture of sand in the soil is, of course, of primary 
mp'vrtance in determining the value of thn soil. ^ PWmd facie n 
sandy sell in a country like this of ample rainfall is not so fertile 
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AS a lf>am or oTen ckj loam s itl^ but if the Fandy soil be deep atid 
liglit in colour, so as not to beat tuO raptdi; it ;riil retain moisture 
and give heavy rrops even in years of scanty rain. In the east of 
tbe tahsil the soils are sandy and red in colour, but here the raiofnll 
is more plentiful than in any other part, and the Soil being generally 
deep sives good crops. In the Tothivar tract only are found sandy 
and shallow soils, and these are no doubt the word sods in the tafasU. 

The priucipleis the game iu the Kahulaand Murree Tahsils. 

The Kallar plain baa been enriched by the detritus from the 
surrounding hills, but with this exception the soil and the rocks 
b^low are the same. 'J he soil of the Kallar plain is a light, deep 
if'am of great fertility and as uood as any soil iu the district. In 
the rest >*1 the Knhuta THbsil all the poils are f-atidy and very often 
extremely shalLtw". Th»* rainfttll being copious, tliecolodr and depth 
of the soil is of less importance ibsin in plain tiacts. The rainfall 
is sufficient to grow a kharif ci '-p in evt-u shallow S' ils, and constant 
enotttjh to pi event the soil drying np. In the middle of the Kahru 
Circln the sandy soil is fnll of lx>ulders, and in some villager rabi 
crops can hardly be srown at all. Throughout the hills of Kalmta 
the soil is sandy and genenilly red. It gomotimeji remarkably 
shallow. Fields are often embanked U'lt ao much to retain moisture 
as to pi-event the rain from washing the soil entirely away. On 
the great tablo'land of i^arar it is common to see bare patches of 
white rock which once were fields, and where the scratches on the 
rock show how I he plough bus cut through the soil, and grated on 
the hard rock brlow. J'urthei' north the soil iraprovea and becomes 
HU earthy h'am- 'I'ha s-dl of the Kotli spur, though leS 3 sandy than 
(hat of thp KaliiitHa hills, is inferior to (he rest of the tahsil, but the 
sod of the Patriafa »ud Muiree spurs is neiirly all gimd. Here the 
S'111 is deep and l arthy, and tl iO'igli giitty and dark in colour, te 
Ciipable cf yielding good cx' 0 |,is. In very few places irt the soil in the 
hills of a quality su-ih as would b^ considered good in the plains 
beloWf but tvith the superior rainfall and mHHure of the bills high 
clas-s cTOpfi cat! be grown. The soil of the Murine spur is the best 
in ih« tidwil. In the low hillH of the Murree Talisil along the 
Rawalpindi border the soil is light and sandy as in the greeter 
part of the Rnbuta l obFiK 


The following table shows the proportion of land in each of the 
prinoipril idaBSf'S 
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The aailab lands are Piiuate alonfr the banks of the torrentsj CHAP II»A 
where the bed broadens out or the banks sink, or for anj Agricrilttiie 
Other reason the flood wnter is able to spill over cnlturable lands Sy&tflm of 
along its banks. In Gnjar Khan mnet <>f the recorded sailab lands (iuiiJt*iieo. 
are in the bni ol the Knnshi toiT^*^t. though there is a little on the ‘' 
batik of the Jhelnm ander the high rookj hills through which the 
river forces its way. In Uawalpindi Tahsil much of the sailablies 
along the Ijanka of the tsoan. As a geneial rule lands recorded as 
sailsb are poor and sandy, certainly not better and often not so 
good ns ordinary maim land above the banks. It is extiemely 
difficvdt to dotermine how far the flood level exteods, but the 
various streams do not, as a rule, spill over their banks at all* The 
main streams have very wide ohann«ds, which shrink to a thread 
of running water in the dry season, only fliUng with water in the 
mins, but not spilling out. All the sti’oams carry sand in suspenn 
siou, and w?iler, where it spills out, does more harm than ^3od. 
llie hinds now recorded ns sailab are certainly not better than 
Hveiage maii a lands and not so good as the maira lands adjoining 
them, which, while l«nefiting fr tn the percolation of the streams, 
are too fur nway to he classed as saihib. The direct action of the 
streams, whether in cutting away laud or depositing sand, is 
always harmful; their indirect action in keeping moist the maira 
lands along their banks and providing sub-soil water in which 
w-ells may Iw sunk, is of the preatest importance to the agricnlture 
of the dietriet. The cropping on saihib lands does not differ from 
the cropping on maim lands, which ^rill be described later, and it is 
seldom indeed that flood waters prevent the successful growth of 
kliarif crops when their turn comes in the ordinary course of 
rotation. 

The method of cultivation of Updra is not uniform throughout 
the district, and varies even within tahsila Lipdra which corre¬ 
sponds to “ hail" in Jhelum District usually lies round the village site 
where it receives tbe benefit of the village drainsge and sanitation 
or is otherwise manured. The classificatinn of lipdra is exceedingly 
difficult. The easiest meih'd of distifhguiBhing it from maira is by 
the method of cultivution, which, throngtmnt tlie gi-eatev pail of tbe 
disirict, is radically different on the two kinds of soils. The 
ordinary two years’ T-rmrse of cropping, or two snccpsaive crops 
followed by a year’s fnllow, which is kiiowu iu the old 
literature as ** dofasll dosala," does not obtain on llpdra lands* In 
this respect however, the practice is not uniform. 

Iu Giijnr Khnn Tahsil “ bdjr't *' is by far the principal crop on 
lipui*'* soil, having nearly turi-e t'tnes the av^rtige matured a^a 
Ilf wheat, which is the second ciop. Vet the mode of cultivation 
of /ipir*r hinds in thn SOU th-west Corner of the rahsil differs materi¬ 
ally from that prevniling in f he rest of the inhsd snd ihia is a difference 
founded un differences of agricnlturfil coniiitions. In tlie whole of the 
tahsil, except the west tract, bdjra is sown on lipsra lands every year 
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CHAP HiA, and is tlie staple crop* Rnbi crops are sown only after the hdjra has 
igri^tnre aattimn rninfall is favonrablp. The latid 

Li im prepared for the khanf crop as soon as the winter rains fall, or 

if tbei*© baa been a r»bi crop then na soon (la the crop is off the 
ground. The land is lieHTilj manured and ploughed as often as 
the i^t'tte of mnisuire and the zamfnddrs’cattle will allow. There 
ia no limit to the immber id plouglungs, and a good zamindar gi'i'es 
8 or 10 or a* many more as he can. Bdjra is then sown, but 
sometimes maizn oryciraV or cotton take its place. Maize is nerer 
soirn except in the best land. JoW'ir ia a favonrite crop only when 
the proximity of a town or of tlie Grand Tnmk Road offers a good 
market for fodder. A small ai^a is sown with cotton when domes* 
tic needs and the desire for new clothes demand that the stock of 
yern ell all be roplenished. If there ia no special reason for 
selecting some other crop, Idjra is always sown, Bdjra bread, 
though not so plene^aut to tlie taste aa wheat, is a farourite and 
Tory siiRtaiuing food, while ihe st&lks fe^ the cattle for more 
than half the year. It is a crop grown exclusively for the 
zamfnd^r, who does not sell either the grain or the stalks if he can 
lielp it^ or unless he has more than he needs for the whole year, 
AVhen thia bdjra or nthei* crop is cut, the l«nd is ready for a rabi 
crop without anv plonghing. As soon as tlie aiituton rain or 
even the early winter rain falls, the drill is drawn thrangh the land 
and wheat or barley or mr^haf dribbled in. Some tipdra, land 
bears two civ-ps t'very yt'ar, when the soil ia good, manure abun¬ 
dant and the rainfall copious; but generally three crops iu four 
harveste are the most that the laud will bear, and the average is 
a little less even than that. In the sanctioned definition of Itpara 
it is described as generally double cropped, 'fbia ia not strictly 
correct; the distinctiTe feature of Updra cropping is that a kharif 
crop ia grown every year and a rabi crop is snatched off the hmd 
abont every other year, if the state of the rain and the vitality of 
the soil renders it possible. 

In the \Vest tract the system of caltivation is quite different. 
The ordinary rotation of crops and fallows observed on ttiaira lands 
obtain also on the lipdra. After the land has been plooghed arid 
mnnuri-d the rabi crop, generally wbeat, begins the cycle. When 
the rabi crop is off the ground the kharif crop is sown not with 
a drill, but by scattering the seed. Here agatn the preference is 
given to bdjra over other kharif crops, but other oropa also are 
sown- Wlieu the bdjra is cut, the laud lies fallow for thirteen 
► months until the Spring seed time comes round again. Someiimes 

himmfva seed is scattered ia the hdjm when the plou^fh is driven 
thtviugh the aproutiog plants, and aft>*r the bdjra has been cat, the 
/jfreint'a may spring up am ‘Ug the st ilk^. Miiize is not grown in 
this part of the lahsil, and cotton dsmauds fallow land and cannot 
be sown after the rabi harvest. Under this system of cultivation 
only two crops in four harveate can be taken, as the occaaiohal 
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catcti crop of taramira hardlj deserves to lie counted, and indeed 
It generaUy foils when th-n^ bdjra ripens thickly- 

Tlie essential difference in the mode of cnltivation of Hpdra 
lands in the West tract and in tiio rest of the tufasil appears to he 
based mainljton the diffcrerjce of t^infall in different pirts of the 
tabsil. Manure is raluablf* in proportion to tlie amount of raoisttire 
available. In the main pnrt of bite tahsil all manui'e is camfnlly 
hoarded and carried out to the fields. Wheat and rabi crora 
generally cannot Ktand much manure unless the i-ain is yetT 
copious, and if ihe rain partially fails the crops are burnt up in 
the ground. There is not the same danger with bdjra and bj 
taking a crop of bdjm firsts a good mbi crop can afterwaids be 
obtained on the same land, while if wheat wei'e first sown on 
h^rily manured land there would always be a chance of a premature 
ripening which would spoil the crop both in grain and straw. 

The tipdra cuHiTation of the West tract does not demand so 
muoh rain or so much manure. Here on I he Chukwitl border 
holdings are rather larger than in the rest of the tahsil. The 
cultivation is not le-^s eai^ful, for Guja-s me the principal owners • 
hut it is different. Manure is not priced so highly and much of it is 
burnt for fnel. Indeed the soil does not demand much manure, as 
the rainfall is not snaident for heavy manuring and without a great 
deal of manure a rnbi crop could not be taken after hdjfa. The 
cnltivntinu of lipdTd lands as practised on the Chakwal border is 
mwh less profitable than tho forcing methods and heavy manuring 
which find favour elsewhere, but it is much safer and more smtod 
to tho coDditiona of the 

The syslem of cultivation of Hpdra lands in Rawalpindi Tahsil 
is the same as that prevailing in Gnjar Ehau Tahsil with 
differences only in detail. 

There are exceptions in a few scattered individual villages or 
by a few owners, but the universal mle is that a kharif crop is taken 
every year and foDowed about every other year by a rabi oroo 
The principal difference from Gnjar Khan is in the nniversnlitv 
of this rule, and io the fact that biljm is nob the esclnsive khatff 
crop. Maize is a much more valiiabie crop than bajra both in yield 
of grain aid straw, and in the north of the tahsil wherever'^ the 
rainfall is sufficient and the soil go^, msize entirely takes the place 
of bijra on manured land. MaizH is a more delicate crop than L^jra 
needs more manune and more rain, and is n -t so good to eat but 
the yield is very much larger than thwt of bajra, and wherever it 
can he successfully grown it is grown. In the Kharora Circle 
there is not much maize mtd bajra bulks larger in the crop returns 
Whether a rabi crop be sown or not, after the kbarif has lien taken 
off the ground, depends mainly on the winter rain. If the rain 
falls early and the laud has not been eibauated, a rabi crop is sown 
iQ the sbdks of the kharif crop, without any previous ploughing* 
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Except wKen the land is Teiy ricli QTid lies near the Tillago site 
ienWtuie ^ith abundant manure, no attempt is made to take a rabi crop 
uiDSra. oftener than every oiher ye^r, Bailey is a much ^re important 
lirdra erop than in Gnjar Khan, and in the Knndhi boan the area 
under barJH-y tulf m mneli tbflt nEdt-r wiseat, wnile m tii© 
Kharttm Circl'* the harlcy eqnabi ihe ivhi?at. AS illilttniting the 
um ertainty ; f il»e rabi bfidia erop a* compared with the kliarif 
crop, and its dependence on the winter rain, it is^ interesting to 
pote that the rabi cropping in the Kharora Circle is much behfw 
that of the Kandbi Soao Circle, while in the khaiif there js but 
little difference. 


In Murree and Kahnta Tahsils the cultivation of lipdra differs 
mateiially in the hills and in the plains, and it is nece^aty 
to discuss tlie subject separati*ly for those two tracts, ihe dsaai* 
fication of lifiTra. always difficult, is in the hills doubly difficult, 
owinff to the fact that msnur** is spread over a wide area and that 
there^ia no lihsolntely distinctive difference between the cmppmg 
of manured omil unmaniired soils, Eveiy where th** khant crop is 
the principal crop and the rabi is of secondary importa^e. On 
lipdrii soils, both in the Murree Tabsil and in the Pahar Circle of 
Kahnta, kharif crops are sown in an average of 90 acres per aiinnm 
out of 100 acres of cultivated area. It may be stated that khanf 
crops are always sown first, and of kharif crops, maize has the over¬ 
whelming preponderance. Bajra ia only grown in.the low vi^ges 
and, even in them, only in the outlying fields, where poor sod and 
f tfiftn ty manure forbid the hope of a good, maize harvest. In the 
hills ploughing is of small importance. Two or three plonghings 
are all the land gets and all it needs. If the land be ploughed too 
much, there is danger of the soil being washed away in heavy rain. 
Iiid^*Gd [o the shallow ^andy ^oils of tlio Pahar Circla plougaing 
is of little use, and the aoil is ever threatened with two dangers. A 
continued break in the mins will cause the shallow soil to dry up, 
while excessive rain water-logs it. Aa we go higher and higher up 
the hills double cropping on ltp<£jnilaud becomes less and less common, 
until in the high hills near Murree there is hardly any double cropping 
at all. The rea^nn is not thai the soil will not Iwar two orops, but 
that the sensons do nob admit of two ciopn. Wheat lies under the 
snow for si-Veral weeks, ot rooiiths, and dnes not ripen till late m 
JuDH, long after the maize lias been sown. Lower dn^ wheat or 
barley is taken after maizs whenever p ossible, especially in ihe best 
manured lands close to the village hamlets. Land which bears a 
rabi crop after maize must bi^ mnanted, ard is always correctly 
cUssified as lipdra. In the Kahra and the Kallar ^uta CitoIm 
the cultivation is i^omewhat different. In ibeae oirdes, as m aU 
lipdra soils throughout the two taheila, the khanf is thr principal 
crop on it^Ktra land and the rabi only follows wh-*n ooiiditions ndimt 
of a rabi crop being taken. In the north of the Kabm • .ircle, where 
the villsges get the benefit of the hill raina, without the bil cold 
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and snow, there is much hpdra land which hpars maize and whent 
or barley in siicceeaiou year after year. Thi-en lands are mi»re biehly 
croppe<i than any nther imirriaated lands in the diatricL Here 
apai,, very thing and cultivai ion of small ,ni,>ortance. 

The of the north part of the Kalhir Kahuta Circle ranch 
reaemhlesthat of the Kahrti, but the raii>falJ is not so cupiona nor is 
jMnure so abiradatit. In the south of the Kallar Kalrara Circle the 
Upa^d cropping ts in all respects the same as that of the best parts 
of Giijar Ehan. Bajra is the prboipa] crop^ grown with 

^eiit care and abiindHut ploughing. Every other year or so the 
Wjra 13 followed by wheat and barley, grown alone or raised with 
sarshaf. J he rams are not so steady as further nortli, but the 
soil IS much superior and the cultivation far more laborioua. 

There is nol^ in Wun-ee and practically none in the Paharand 
Xahrn Eakas of Kahnta. Elsewhere the classification of la^ is a 
matter of much difficulty and uncertainly. Tito true las field is 
made by throwing an emban lenient across a sloping depression in 
the griund and leveHing tha field at>ove it. The newly made field 
leM up by the emhankment receives surface drainage from the 
lands around, and for so long ss the t^rnbankment lasts muy give 
re^ valuabli* crops. Where the country is everywi.em aloning 
and uneven and where banks are everywhere neceesarj to ccntrd 
surface drainage, it is not easy to discTiminete between embanked 
fields which are las and those which are ordinary maira. 

The mainteoBuce of the embankments is a censtaut Isbour 

earth Fcoop pulled by bullocks is the InvariBble mea^ of 
building anu ^pairing the banks. Repairs are conatantly neccsaaiy 
and go on nil the year roimd. If the bank breaks, the .amfndir 
loses his labour and often nleo his field. Banks a, g not so large 
and impoaiiig as m Attock District, but a good las field thmiSk 
greatly valued, is a constant liunble and expense aT& 

of equal value. Much of it has been be«ed out of the precipitous 
sides uf raviuea, under the pre^sm^ of an ever giowing ponuiat^n 
and except that continual labour is of no account to the hard work^ 
mg owner of a few ksnals of land, such land hardly repavs the m.r 
and trouble of cul tivation The most ohametonsue feature of tme 

las fields IS their liability to be washed away in limes of heavv rain 
and their consequent msecunty. Yet while the emban kmeut lasta 
las fields are more valimbk than the average maira fields 
Durge las areas in a village indicate only that the viUiige is cat up 
with ravmeB, and not that the lands are better than in village 
where ihere ia no las. They are an indioatiou of insecuritv and 
not of fertility. ^ 

Asa general rule “las" lauds tend to be cultiTated for the r-iK! 
harvest eveir year. Where the “ las ” fielda lie low or the bank ia 
far^, It would not be possible to grow kharif oropa without damrer of 
flooding and tho land is kept for the rabi exclusively. Tto is 
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hnveyer, bnt a fcrdetcy^ fli d i 1 m re aif large ams oi las 
wliicli ore not in dangtr of fl- rding, and which orp cnltnrated 
exactly like mail a . Ir is certainly not cmect to state, as ww 
stated at last settleuient, that las land., genei allj are ^wn witn 
wheat every year, 'I’liere are las lands ahich grow wheat every 
veal* but tliey are all poor lands. ‘Where fields have been ijeiru 
out of the sides of ravines, and have to be cleared out and 
atren^thf^ned in ^verj niiny Eeas^on, it is impossible to 
kharif crops, and a crop of wheat is taken year after y^r. mere 
are many such fields scattered, among the ravines wbic 
the Wadnla torrent, whi-re wheat is always grown, but such fields 
are not accounted of value and arc very expensive and troublerome 
to keep in order. 'I'h© oi-dioary las field, which is not liable to 
flooding and to sudden destruction, is cropped iii the same w»y as 
ordinaiT maira fields. A rabi crop is taken first, nearly always 
whe-.t, and is followed by a kharif crap, and afterwards 
lies fallow for a year. Even here there is a lendency to tote an 
extra wheat crop, now and then. Wheat is much the niost im¬ 
portant crop sown on las land, and it may be asserted that wh^ 
is always sown. If anv tither rabi civp is sown, it is sown mi sod 
with the wheat. Baira is. as always, the principal khat if crop* but 
Wuminoua crops do very well in las land, besides refreshing the 
soil for the next wlu-at harvest. Mung is the prrampHl. as it la 
the most valuable Irgnmint'ns crop, but moth la al^ sown m tn 
more inferior land. The wheat in tho rabi and the leguminous 
craps ifj tho kharif are the important points of diSorenco between 
tlie cropping of las and mnirti soils. 

In Kallar Kahuta Ilaka the cropping on ‘'las” is somewhat 
inferior to mfllra, yot the area under wheat w much larger on 
las ” than on umira. As a general rule las is .lOfc considered more 
profitable than maira and this fact is marked almost ni^ambly m 
the “bacbh” by a single rate having been put upon both alike. 

Except in tbe hilly portions of the district ihe ^eral rde rf 
crapping on maira land is that known as “ dofaali d^ala. A rain 
crop is followed by a kharif crap, and ihn land then 
year until the rabi sowdnga. If this rule were ^*^^*'TiaWy followed, 
Ihe sown area in the kharif and in tlie rabi would be the same, 
but tbei e is always a tt^ndency ti> increase the area under the 
more valuable rabi cereals or to snatch a bye-crop of taramira. 

North and smith of the Soan there are some di^rences in the 
practice of tbe » dofasli dosnla” rule. South of the Soan 
£ often scattered on the grannd in the growing Ujra and plwtrf 
in among the plants, or occasionally it is sown mixed up with ton 
seed. If the to« ‘be may help to console 

zamindar for its loss. When rnbi sowings are in pro|^se, tdrdmtra 
is scattered over the field banks and in broken ^nnd or any place 
where no other seed will grow. The expense is smaD* and umely 
winter rtuu will ^ plontifuJ crop of 
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North of the SoaTi legntoitionR crops are hardly gi'own at alli CKAJ 1I,A. 
More fodder ia grown and tins is sold in Biwaipindi. With 
regard to the growih of fodder, tht*re is one important ciiaracterintic 
of the villugea near Eavalpindi on fhe north, which demands 
special meiitioiu The black soil near Rawalpindi, in what is known 
as the Khanna plain, is cropped eveiy year with charri or jo}c<St 
which is sold in the city. In such Tillages hardly tiny wheat is 
grown, but tbo land, whether manured or unmaniired, bears eharri 
every year. There are several Tillages in which charri forms 60 
per cent* bo 70 pflr cent, of the annual cropping. This land is 
locally known as sev and much of it was recorded as eerfefb at last 
settlement. I n Tillages of this kind not nearly enough grain ia 
grown for the food of the people, but they live bv dealing in fodder 
and buy their food grains m the city. These villages also are every 
cold weather the scene of cavalry manoouTros, which are facilitated 
by the unusual method of cropping in TOgue, and which, in their 
turn, are possibly not without some effect in iuflueuoing the 
procednre of fallowing the lands in the rabi. However that 
may he, it is certain that the TihagoB profit much more from the 
manoeuvres than they suffer loss. Except in these few villages, 

^ifjVa is the principal kharif crop. In the Pabnr Circle of Knhuta 
and in MuTree Tahsll the ** dofasii dosala " system does not obtain 
at nil. Towards the hills the kharif crop becomes inoreasingly valu¬ 
able and the rabi crop less valuable. Here thei'o is much land 
capalde of growing crops in the kiinrif which would have no chance 
of retaiaiim its moisture through the long dry periods of the winter 
season. The f^teady unifoi’raity of the maira cropping of tfn* plains 
disappears. The only rule of cropping which emerges from the 
varying practice of every field is that a kbarlf crop should always 
be taken and a rabi crop whenever possible. A 'kharif crop is 
taken first. If the ciroumstauoes are favoumblo a rabi orop 
also will be taken and then the land willlie fallow, or it may be 
that the land needs a rest and that it will be left fallow on tho 
chance that the rains of the next winter will be good enough to 
allow a rabi crop to be taken. lathe Fahar and Kahm Circles the 
large proportion of miscella'neoii^ crops in the kharif deserves 
notice. The miscellanaouB crops are mostly inferior pulses, 
especially so in the Kabru Circle, aud when the area under moth, 
muQg and rnash is also included, it will be seen that the area 
under pulses often exceeds that under wheat. 

Only the worst land is recorded as ra^frftr. It is always very mw. 
bad land, stony or eloping, or satidy or tainted with ifiiZar. The 
character of the cultivation varies with the quality of ibe soif. As 
far as possible the tendency is to follow the rotation adopted on 
maim lands, Imt when the soil is very bad only one crop is taken in 
a year, tidira does not flourish on such soils and or more 

frequently moil take its place. Wheat is the favourite crop and is 
grown whenever possible^ but is not always followed by a khurif 
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crnp. On the worst land uothing is grown at all but the hnrdy 
tdrdtinra* 

ITie proportion of rahkar is mnoh higher in Knhuta and Murree 
than in the other tahsila. The largo roiling villages of the Krthra 
Uaqa have all been classed as "rakkar” except where diligent level¬ 
ling and embanking have converted them into good lands. Conse¬ 
quently, while in the rest of the district rabi crops preponderate 
over kharif crops on the worst lands here the position ia reversed 
and the worst lands are kept for the khaHf crops. T^iamira, 
which ia the rakkar crop of the plains, does not appear. The 
charncteristio cropping is inferior kharif pnises. Moth is (he 
commonest pulse in the Kahru and Kallar Kahuta Circles, but in 
the bills maah takes its pke« In the Kahru ( ircle the pebble 
ridges grow little bat moth and k ninth and those only Id occtisional 
years. Little ploughing is done in rakkar land and little ploughing 
is needed. It is generally thought sufficient to plough once, then 
to scatter the seed and plough it in. On such lands the yield is 
small and nothing but the pressure of necessity causes them to be 
cultivated. In fact much more damage is done to undergrowth 
and grazing in clearing these lauds, than benefit accrues to the 
cultivator. 

The Gujar Khan, zamfndars are the best agTicnlturista in the 
district. 

With few exceptions they are laborious and cereful cultivators. 
Malliars here as elsewhere are the beat, but a Malliar is at hia heat 
growing ga^en crops on a well and for hdrdni cultivation ia not 
bettor tha n other men. Of the rest Gujara and Awans rank highest 
and Ghakkars and Sayyads lowest. Qhakkars and sayyada pride 
themselves on their indifference to agriculture but the pressure of 
poverty is forcing oven them to habits of more industry. The life 
of a aamfn^r, who would wrest from the average holding of four or 
five acres a living for himself and hia family, is one of unceasing 
toil and the most careful thrift. 

Sowinga for the rabi crop begin at the end of Assu (Septem- 
ber-Ootober). The best days for sowing are from 17th to 20th Assu, 
These are known as the dfia^a. or two-and-a-h«lf days. When the 
dhapa cornea round the whole village turns out and ploughing 
ffoes on for long as the men and cattle can work. Rabi sowings 
^ nearly always done with the drill. When the dhaiftt has passed, 
sowings stop tiU 2&th Asbu and then go on till the end of ttve month, 
and iii>»tho next month of KAtak, The early sowings are deemed 
the best as the moisture is freah in the ground and the planta 
gnrout U once. Good winter rains are, however, easeotinl for 
t^ilv spring wheat and the later sowings, if less productive, are 
hardier- Fo*' this re»Bon the dhayj sowings are confined to the 
PothwAr and Khuddar tracts and are not favoured in the west 
tracts. Where the rabi crop is sown amocg stalks (icadft) of the 
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kharif (a process known as ttoiih kd) t)ie dnte of anting is much 
Inter, It tieceassrily follows that li^dra so wings in the centre 
and east of the UhsiJ are always larer than in the west and more 
seed ia used* As a general rule there is moisture enough for rabi 
sowings^ and unless the soil is hard and leaked, tbe aaminddr aaws 
hi] the land which is prepared for the rabi and ircists that the 
seed, will germinate and the winter reins eave the crop* 

After the mbi sowings are over there la little to be done to 
the land tiil the winter rains fall and ploughing begins* Decern* 
her ami January are slack months, and if there are no banks to 
repair or fields to be levelled the men ssrud cattle haye 
plt^nty of leisure. Large numbera of teen go off to find laboni' on 
roads and railways ; even the Simla Railway has been providing 
m?iny of ihf+m with employments At the end of the sowing season 
the cattle are weeded nut and the pnor onea are sold to saTe their 
winter keep, Sowings mayp hotveyer, begin again in December or 
even in Janu^iy if early rain falls. Barley and are the 

favourite grains for tats sowings^ but wheat also is aown, lough- 
ing begins in Magh when the winter rain fa 11a and tlie careful 
S5!imindar does not count the nntnber of his plougbings, but ploughs 
as often as ever he can. Generally men turn Out for ploughing in 
bauds and plough one anoth-^r*a fields in fc-nocesaioo. The men and 
the Cattle alike work better in companj* Rabi ciUpS need little 
Weeding, The most that ever ia done is to dig up the bhugdt or 
onion weed fr^m the ground. As a matter of fact weeds do not 
spring up last and weadiug is not necessary. When the harvest 
time comes round the whole village; man, woman and ohild, turns 
out afakle in hsnd. After tlie haiwiestj plonghings begin again, 
whether the laud is to be onltivated in the th^rif or to lie fallow 
till ihe mbi. Sowings for all but the cotton ami late rabi orops 
begin at the end of Har (Jiine-July) and are carried through as 
fast as possible. As in the rabi, the good days for sowings are 
few liiid no pains are spared to complete the work before the 
best time hag clipped past, Excepl on lipdra laads^, most of the 
kharif sowings are in ihe stubble of the rabi crop.^* after of eonrse 
the stubble has been ploughed up. Crops so sowti are knotvn as 
Marka^ iiar hping a wheat stalk. Unlike the rabi sowings, the 
kharif sowings are made broadcast ami not by drill* The use of 
the drill is to get the seed well down into the ground and keep it 
moist, bat ihc anmraer rains are suMcient to render this precau* 
tion unnecesaaiy. Kharif crops got more weeding than rabi 
eropfl, but tne weeding is by plough and not by Imtid* It k 
known as gU and is done by driviog the plough up and down 
among the gi'owiog plants* It is in the sit that fctrifmJra sowings 
are generally done* In Bhadon (Angnsit-September) and 
(Septamber-October) ploughsngs for the rabi h^girx again and 
WotinuB with energy until the time for rabi sowings begins again. 
Th® clod-orusher is now passed over the land worked up to a fine 
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tilth for tlie vahi seed. On the wliole the industry of the ciiltiyfltor, 
tlie laborious tdought \rhich he gives to every detaD of bis work, 
the careful thrift with which he lujarde his manure atid his fodder, 
and the nariow monotony o£ hie daily struggle for existence extort 
the admiration while they invite the sympathy of every recep¬ 
tive observer. 

The Rawalpindi zammdiirs are not so industrious or bo 
thrifty as the peasantry of Gujar Khan, but the standard is a high 
one and they are by no lueans lazy* The land ^tsall the cultiva¬ 
tion it needs, and if in the embanking of hia fields, m the number 
of his ploughings, or in the loborioua manufacture of uew culiiva- 
tion ip unpromising places* the Rawalpindi zamlndar falls below 
his neighbour, it ia because the pi-esaurfl of necessity is not so 
Eevere. Too mjiich iuduatry ia not consudered goi^ form* and a 
man of high family who works eaj'ly and hte on iiis Gelds maj fiud- 
tlmt the disapproval of his tribeemeti takes a practical and much 
dreaded form, when he tries to marry his daughttjrs or to ^t a 
matcli for his bou. The MalUars and Gujftr>t and the tribes, 
generally, who do not aspire to be conBidereU Rnjas, are us indus¬ 
trious as they always are. Ths chahi and abi cuJtivation, especially 
when in the hands of Malliarfi, could hardly be improved. It is io 
the niimlwr of the ploughings, in the amount of weeding and* above 
all, in the levelling and embanking of the fields that the industry 
of the cultivator is displayed. The general etmrae of agricaUural 
operations is the same an in Gujar Khan. M'he “ dhAya,’' time for 
sowintr is not much obaorved. In the Kharor ait is hardly observ¬ 
ed at all* and indeed the ramfrdl is not auGficient, In the rest of 
the trthsil it is observed only in the best vdlagca, and by the beat 
zamitidara. The dlisya is uudoubtedly tbs best time for sowing 
wheat, but a gottd tilth and early ivinter rains are eBSentlal. In the 
best liparft Utida in this tabail, rabi sowingn are made broadcast, and 
not by drill* Lees send is needed and the planter grow up thicker. 
There seems to be always moisiure enough for rabi sowiags in fallow 
lands. The crop in years when the summer l airn stepped early, is 

oflen reduced 10 direstlaita before the winter rains begin, but if the 

expected rain falls the crop is all right. T’here ik an exception to 
this iu rabi sowings inlipara buds, After the kharif crop is off the 
land, the land usutilly lies waiting for rmn, and as aoon as the first 
shower fftlls, the ploughs are out and the crop is sown. To the late 
sowings on lijidra land is due tbegniat prof^rtion of barley as com- 
i>ared”with wheat on such lands. Weeding done wirU the plough 
m the kharif, the plough Ijeing driven up and down among the 
sprouting plants, teaiiiig up gra^a and weeds and leosening the 
soil around the roots* Maize or cotbm often gets the plough in 
this way three time?, 'bdjra seldom gets it more than once* but 
good aamfnddra plough twice. Weeds are more common than 
further south but except on chahi and abi land, the rabi crops are 
never weeded. Uhagnt and piipra are the rankest wcetls, the 
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former infesting sandy soUs; but it ia generalfy considered too 
mucli trouble to pull thein up. Indeed llie la^sour of weeding by 
band would often be -very seyei e. 'I'liere is probably less combina- 
tion among the zamindirs of Rawslpiudi than in Gujar Elian, as 
family disputes are nraoU more oomnion. Men work more alone 
and employ more hired labour for the work which canuot bo done 
withont help. At harrost time in particular, the importation of 
labour is necessary to all ssamindara whose holdings are of any 
size. 

In the hilly portions of the district a lighter soil and a 
heavier rainfuE induce other methods. 

Ploughing is not ao necessary as in the plains, but the land is 
ploughed often enough. Leveliing and erabauking are certainly 
not done with the laborious care of the zamfndi'ir of the Pothwiir. 
Manm^ lands must be levelled or the manni'e will be washed 
out of the soil, but when the manure lands have been levelled, the 
other lands do not receive much attention. The zamfndsr does 
not toil early and late ahvaye levelling and ^mbanl£ing as does his 
neighbour further sonth, but between sowing and haivest has a 
CTod deal of bisune on his hands. Ploughing in the hills is always 
done under difficulties and anmetimes under grfnt diffijulties. It is 
not easy to plough oo a hill-side, when both man and cattle are 
in dang-r of falling out of the field. On tho pebtle ridges of the 
Eahm Circle the labour of ploughing is excessive. Toe cattle 
stumble over the boulders with sore and often bleeding feet, the 
plong liman with two blistered, hands forcing down the plough tail, 
and one foot on the plough*share, staggers behind trying to drive 
the coulter, down into the rocky grounds, Neither men nor 
cattle can endure such toil long, and the expense of keeping Um 
plough in order Is^much greater than in level villages. All the 
work is not like thin, but culiivat'on in the hills is, tio doubt, 
while it lasts, harder work than in the plains. Nearly all the 
Bowing is done by scattering the seed and ploughing it in. All 
the kharif crops are sown in this way, and some of the rabi 
cropa, nearly always on lipilra land, and aomerfmes also cm 
UQmanured land. Genei'ally less seed is used than in the plaimi, 
but the difference is not considerable. TiVeeding is little done. 
Potatoes are moat carefully weeded by hand. Maize and other 
fchurif crops are wcedt'd by driving the plough up and down 
among the shoots. This should bo done twice, but is aoiuetimea 
dona only once. In the hills, whore it ia not easy to have out the 
plough, and where the delda are emails the same effect ia produoed 
hy loosening the cbtls around the growing plants with the hoe. 
Weeding the rabi crops finds favour with none, save a few l ard 
working Mai liars. This ia not because iLe crops do not need it, 
for of ton the weeds find the wheat contend for the mastery of the 
sandy fields, but it ia not the custom to weed, and it may be that 
the weeding would not be worth the trouble it would give. 
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It will be conTeDient to describe here the system of cultivation 
on ounal, well and spring irrigated lauds, and to maerve for a later 
section a descriptiuu of the Systems of irrigation. 

The " uahri” or canal irrigation cultivatiun of tlie whole diRlrict 
is condned to four yilbiges in tlie extreme north of the Rawalpindi 
Tubsil. Theii' names are Kbattar, Bballar Top, Garhi Bikandar and 
Salargah, and theii-water"Supply is drawn from the Haro Kiver which 
rune through the middle of them. The abimdance of the water-supply 
has determined the chaiacter of the iiahri cultivation. The industry 
and care which distinguish the oultiTatiou of irrigated lands e?erj* 
where are entirely absent here. It is difficult to deduce any system 
from the multitude of different sytitems of rotation of crops found 
existing side by side The t nle seems to be to take a kharif crop 
whenever it can be taken and a rabi crop when it must be taken. 
The matuired Or lipara nahri lauds are always double*croppi-d. 
The 6vat crop is nearly always maize and the second crop -usually 
barley. The land ia given no rest. Abundant flooding with riofi 
sill and abundant manure enable the same crop to be ^iken year 
after year. Exceestre dooding baa hardened and soured the canal 
lands to such nn extent, that without canHl water they will grow 
nothing, and it would take years of fallow to restore the lands to 
Such a state that barani crops could be grown upon them. Maize is 
the distinctive crop of the nahri cultivation and is grown wharever 
possible. It is grawn evsn without manure on raaira lands. On 
maira lands, the usual two*year two-harveat rule is followed, that 
is, €rst a rabi crop, always wheat, then a kharif crop, generally 
maize, afterwards one year'a fallow. Maize after wheat seldom 
does well, so the maize often precedes the wheat. Maize is 
reckoned the most valuable crop, and all other crops are only 
Bubsidiaiy to maize. ^Vlienever opportunity offers, an extra 
maize crop is gi'own, and the two-year ooui-ee is modified accord- 
ioglj’ A good deni of cotton is grown and gives good results on 
this land. VV eeds and grass spring up in the canal lands with 
a rankness unknown elsewhere in the tabsiL No hand-weeding 
is^ ever done and the grasses choke the thinner crops. W^eeding 
"with the plough is done to all the important kliarif crops. In 
the wheat fields the plants are seen struggling among thriving 
wwd-". EveiTwhero the appeai'ance of iho fields is most slovenly. 
Little real ploughing is done; it is thought enough to merely break 
-□p the land for the seed. No iiTigation beds are made, but the 
water is turned into the fields to run all over them with the 
result that some parts of the fields get too much water and some 
parts too little, while niauure is not seldom washed right out of 
tho soil, Pinbably with half the water supply and a system of 
orgamised management, the yields on the canal lands would be 
bettor than they are at present, but the people are satisfied with 
their present system and defend it, and the point is one only 
of theoretical interest. All the land which can be commanded 
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£ 1*010 the Haw l^s long been brought under the plougb, aud CHAP.IIA. 
there is no possibilitj of any further extension of cultiTation. Agrieiiitnr 

The well irrigated area is nrl in Murreo and a negligible 
quantity in Kahuta. The system of cultivation in RjSwalpiudi 
and Gnjar Khan Tahsils alone need b© considered. Evetywhere 
cultivaiion of chalii landa is in the hands of ifiilliars, often as 
OTraers or occupancy tenants, iilways as culiivatora. The 
cultiYstion is ^ market ^rden typo awd creeps are grown for 
sale. In Gnjar KhaTi the Mnlliars or their women hawk the 
vegetable crops about the surrounding villages and barter iheir 
produce for grain or clothes or anything else which the Kamfndiirs 
have to offer- Only in large villages are sales made fiu* cash. In 
Rawalpindi where most of the wells are within reach of the 
cantonment the produce is carried in there for sale to regnlar 
dealers. Everywhere in the kharif maiae is the principal crop. 

The maize of the Soan wells is famous. The Mallisrs and other 
zamftidars of the Soan are sujjposed to have special knowledge 
of maize cultivation. It is certain that they select their seed ivitb 
great care, use great quantities of maunip and expend great labour 
on the preparation of the soil and on weeding. Maize is indeed 
a very valuable crop, as the yield of grain is very large as com¬ 
pared with that of any other crop, and the etalks are easily saleable. 

It Ifl n nnmmrtn uaxArvr* ■flno*-. n ’Uck/1 ^ ... 



stand vegetable growing. Sowings genei^ly are early, and the 
plants have to be cut back at lenst once. It is often possible to 
cut the plants for fodder twice before the crop is ennlly allowed 
to ripen into grain. In Rilwalpindi TahsU wheat and barley are 
grown only partly for grain, and almost invariably are cut back 
at least once before being allowed br ripen. 

But the gi-eat profit in well lands is made from the mis. 
cellaneous crops. Sugarcane, unknown in Gnjar Khan, is but 
seldom grown in Rawalpindi, but in Rawalpindi itself and in 
Kuri a good deal of cane is grown for eating. No cane at all is 
grown for sugar, but all is cut and sold retail. Cotton is gTO^vn 
only for the needs of the cultivator's family, hut vegetables of 
all kinds are culriviited. Pepper is everywhere a favourite kharif 
crop, and is profitable. In the rabi carrots, turnips and other 
English garden crops are gi^wn as much as possible. 

The demand for carrots in Rawalpindi Cantonment is very 
luige, and some zamfnd^rs take contracts for the supply to the 
mounted ti'oops. Around Rawalpiadi itself and to a less extent 
in the Soan valley, English vegetablea are grown, Potaiovs, 
peas, beans, cabbages, cauliflowers, Ac., are all grown and the 
prices realised are very high. High class oropping of this kind, 
and the double cropping which is universal, demand large guan- 
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CHAP. n. A. titles of manure, and on the best wells the zamlnd^r’s cattle alone 
AgricDltnrfi sufScient to supply manure for his fields. Alanure is 

Chaki. bought freely and can be obtuined in all large riJlagea where 
there are non-zarainddrs, who own more cattle than their 
land, if any, needs. 'I'he Muoicipnl sweepings of the city and 
cantonment are in great demand as well manure. 'Without this 
supply, the wells aiouiid the city could not give the valnable crops 
which they now yield, and the manure from the city is carried 
away in sacks even to the Scan wells, 10 miles away. 

Tobacco is also a favourite crop. Everywhere the growing 
of vegetabies, and indeed well cultivation generally is considered 
the proper occupation of a Malliar and derogatoiy to the dignity 
of a man of family, 

Abi. There is no tine abi land in Gujar Khan, Elsewhere It 

varies greatly in character. In ilurree and the Pahar Circle of 
Eahuta it is locally known as Satarft and is irrigated by springe. 

The fields generally lie low on the hill side and the water 
is brought down to them in water chaimels from the springs 
above. Kearly all the htlla Lave an ample water supply, more 
than can be utiliseJ for the small fields which are commanded. 
Sometimes the water fails iu years of scanty rainfall, but this is 
not often the case. Rice demtinds a good deal of cultivation and 
a good deal of manual labour. No mauure is used, but leaves 
are ploughed in und the soil stirred np into a leafy mould. The 
rice is grown in separate lieds and the plants are transplanted, 
when ready, to ihe fields wLioh have been made ready for thfm. 
The plants are always in water. It is not the custom to grow any 
crop in rotation with rice. When any other crop is grown it is 
only because the water has failed and a rice crop could not be 
taken. The true A&tar field with good cultivation giws rice 
every year and nothing but ricp. Elsewhere in the Kahttta Tahsil, 
the aifi lands are irrigated by little cuts from the vAriotis 
stmams, chiefly ihe Kanshi. Tim water-supply is always ample. 
Lands lying low on the border of the stream are not seldom water¬ 
logged and grow rice every year and rice only. At a little higher 
level the cultivation is aupprior and closely resembles the cultiva¬ 
tion of chahi land. The cultivation Is in the hands of MalUars and 
is as tdose and good as thny can make it. The T;ilue of these abi 
lands varies through v^ry wide limits. The best landf* grow maize 
in the kliarif, followed by tobncco, vegetables and wheat in the 
rabi. Sometimes three crops are taken off such land in the year. 
There is another class of land where water is less abundant and 
the owners lees careful. Here wheat is the principal crop, 
followed occasionally by maize and kharif vegetables, 

ttioe in followed in rotation by no other crop owing to the 
excessive amount of water which rice demands. 

The Rdwalpindi aH is of two kinds, montane and submontane. 
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The montane cultiTatioD is in seTeral scattered and di6Scult €BAF. 11,4, 
villages lying in gorges of the Mai-galla Range, and even beyond 
the range on the north. Hero the a lands are of no great value. 

Sometimes rica only is gronvn year after year. More commonly 
wheat and maize, or wheat and mash form the principal rotation. 

Such lands as theso are little better than the cW lands lying in 
the hills above them. Far different me the submontane aW lands. 

Here garden culcivation is the rule, wherever the supply of water 
is sufficient and manure ebundant. The richest of all the abi lands 
are in the village of Saidpur, 7 miles north of liawalpindi. Bana¬ 
nas and loquats are the beat garden crops, but many English 
vegetables are also grown. RAwalpindi is close by and the road 
ia passable to carts. Small patches of bananas are common on 
the banks of all irrigated springs, but in Swdpur bananas are an 
important crop. Water is plentiful, the town is large and manure 
abundant, the soil is a rich limestone loam and lastly the village is 
shut in with hills which shelter the gardens from cold winds. The 
banana trees are sown from cuttings and give fruit in the third year. 

Afterwards, pruning, watering anti manuring only are necessary 
and the trees go on yielding ffait. The value of the annual yield 
of an acre of bananas is from Rs, 500 to Rs. 000. Recently 
the trees have been visited by disease and have all been cut 
down. The loquat gardens are also veiy valnable, but are not 
so profitable as the banana gardens. All the abi lands are not 
fruit gardens, nor are all manured. The lands watered by petty 
springs are always manured ; but on the large springs, and the 
Saidpur spring is much the largest, the water is led on to ordinary 
maira hinds, which are cropped Like other maira fields, but benefit 
by nit^ occasional water dashing. lu area, maize aud wheal; are 
the principal crops. When the land is manured two crops a year 
are always got off it, but without manure two crops, and occasion¬ 
ally three crops, in two yeare, is nil that can be token. Abi lands 
are greatly valued, and no man’s holding is so laige as to induce 
careless cultivation. On the best lauds the cultivation is by hand, 
but on all lauds no pains are spared to plough the soil and to weed 
the crop. 

There is nothing very specially worthy of note about the agri- 
cultural implemeuto in use in this district, which are of the usual 
type. The ploughs are light and similar to those used in other parte 
of the Punjab, and there is no tendency apparent to replace them 
iirith any other. The woodwork of the plough is usually of olive 
(4<Jo, oUa Europt'a), pJittha {Aeacia modcjfe), (dravin 

caWiu), or shishiim (Oalbfrgia aissoe). The village carpenter 
niukea these implemeute, receiving the wood nod iron fixim the 
zammdars. The component pai to of a country plough have been 
so often described that it would be useless to recount them here. 
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Ploughing is generally done with bullocks, but occasion ally 
Qujar Khan a donkey may be seen holding up one end of the 
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fiAWAiiFiSDi District.] Agri^iliuritl impUmentSt [Fart A. 

joke while a buHock at the other does the work, and sometimes 
when bullocks are scarce cows are employed. The total number of 
ploughs in the district is sho^sii as 61,697, wiih 96,09$ plough 
cattle, '□le area par plough cultiTated on the average is 10 acres, 
but it varies much in different circles. 

Other implements used in agricultural pursuits in thii district 
are;— 

Panjdli or jot (yoke), made usually of light wood, Persian 
lilac or bamboo, for yoking osen to the plough or harrow. 

Ndri (traces), of leather, for attaching the joke to the 
plough, &c. 

Traf (whip), a whip with woodeu handle and leather lash for 
driving osen. CJiol'a (goad) of wood, with iron point, ATatra or 
maj (harrow}. This is a flat board, some ten inches broad and eight 
feet long. A pair of oxen is yoked to this, nnd the driver stands 
on the board and drives them over the field to level it before sowing 
after ploughiug; usually made of phuiaa, tui or pine wood. 

Earrah (earth-board), a large flat board with teeth at the 
lower end- Drawn by bullocks, and used for levelling fields by 
dragging earth from higher portions on to the lower; made of 
varions woods, kkair, pKulcut or tut ; much used in this district. 

Jandra or jcndrt (earth-boa rd), similar to the katrah^ but 
smaller and drawn by band instead of bullocks. Bequires two men 
to work it, one to hold it down, the other to drag it, 

ffAopo (blinkers), coverings placed over the eyes of bullocks or 
buffaloes when working Persian-wheels, 

Ohhihia or topa (mu^e), made of string, placed over the 
noses of cattle to prevent their eating the crops; also used to 
prevent calves from sucking. 

fiali (seed pip®), a pil** headed by a cup, attached to the back 
of the plough, tlirough which the seed is allowed to fall. 

Tran^ar, open net for carrying straw or grass. 

Qhomdni or Ghmnat (sling), used for frightening birds, &c., 
off the crops, 

Man»a (pletform), a high platform, with bed of string, placed 
in the fields when the crops are ripening for the watchers to sit 
upon. 

Phdia, a bundle of thorny branche!* pressed together acd 
loaded with stones, dragged by bullocks over the crops to break 
the busks and chop up the straw. 

TnapK (pitch-fork), used for throwing up tho mixed grain 
and chaff mto the air to separate them. 
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Rawalfikdi Distbict**! Jgri{uUnral itnphminis. [Paet A, 


rkioy a flat spade, used for ihromng tbe grain into the air after CHAP.iijL, 


jt has been already sifted by the trintfli, to further din'de off the 
actual gram from chaff and dust. The blade is usxuUly made of 
skishain carefully planed, the handle of bamboo or light Tvood. 

Chkaj (\riimowing basket), shoTel-shaped basket ; the smaller 
kind IS used for vinuowiug grain, the larger for sifting refuse. 

Salttnga or saiimga (pitch-fork with two prortgij), a rough 
wooden pitch-fork, chiefly used for lifting bundles of thorns in 
makiug thorn hedges. 
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Kanddli or kandala (for digging boles), ahaped like a straight 
narrow spade, made of wood with iron blade. 

Eahi (spade), a apade with blade at right angles to the handle. 

Eohdn^ ktitkdri (axe). 

DdfUri or dardti (sickle), sickle for cutting crops, &c. 

Bamba or khurpa (trowel). This is a small trowel or hoe, with 
a abort handle. 

Tokra (basket), a large basket for carrying manure. 

iferu, open sack of rough rope for carrying manure, earth, &o., 
on beasta of burden. 


Oil^mills, known as ghdni^ are used to express oil fi'om aarson, 
tdrdmira and other oil-seeds. These are constructed of wood, 
usually of sAiV/tum, tut or phulaa and consist of a circular re¬ 
ceptacle of wood, made strong and bound at tbe top with iron, in 
which the grain to be crushed is placed. At the bottom of this 
is a small rmtiet for the oil to escape. 

In the centre of the receptacle a heavy wooden crusher revolres 
being yoked by a beam at right angles to il^If to an ox or 
buffalo. The horizontal beam is weighted with stones, and as the 
animal paces slowly round, grain is pressed between the vertical 
crusher and the sides of the circuljiir receptacle. The oil is squeezed 
out nnd escapes below. This is the usual form fouud throughout 
tbe Province, and it is to be met with in nearly every village in 
the district. It costs about Es. 35 to make on the averege. 
As no sugarcano is pressed in the district the sugar mill is 
unknown. 


Waste lands are usually ploughed up when 6rst brought igriouHmi] 
under cultivation in January, after a portion of the winter raina opamtioni, 
have fallen, or in July and August after the summer rains have 
commenced. Unless the lands are particularly suitable for culti- 
vation, those broken up by ihe plough in January will be sown in 
autumn with a spring crop, and those broken up for the first time 
in July and August will be sown foi- the next autumn crop. Land 
thus broken up will be ploughed up as frequently as its cultivatorB 
can arrange to do it, before being sown with a crop. 
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BAVYALFiNiti DiSTiticrr.] Ftouijhing, Soicingt Threshing. [Part A. 

Land already undei' tiultivatian will get from teo to twenty 
ploughings before a wheat or spring crop, and, when Ij'ing fallow, 
five or BIX before an autumn CTOp, if possible; but when an autumn 
crop inunediaiely follows a spring crop, only two or three ploogb* 
ings can be aocompUsbed j and similarly, when a spring crop is 
taken on manured lands immediately after an autumn barrest, only 
two or three ploughings can take plac**. 'I’he value of fallow 
plougiungs is very fully understood in the district, and, speaking 
generally, fallow land is turned over with the plough, aa often as 
the cultivators caa manage it, Large clods are broken up with 
spades and similar impletnents, iind after the last few* ploughings the 
han'ow is also lun over the fields. In the western tracts where 
the lands are much in the hands of tenants, the same amount of 
labour and erne is raroly shown. 

Considerable caro is now exercised in the selection of seed for 
wheat growing in Gujar Kbau, Rawalpindi and Kahnta. The 
strong, red beaided wheat, locally knowti as ioAi, is the variety 
prefer led to any other. Mai^e seed ia also chosen with care, but 
there is room for iniprovemeut in this respect in regard to all crops, 

kvowing for the wheat cropi? is usually done by means of a 
seedpipe at the Ijack of the plough, but when the mins have been 
abundant, it is sometimes done broadcast by band. Autumn crops 
are usually sown by hand. 

The harrow is not mnoh used after sowing, but is some times 
passed over fields to reduce the furrows to the same level when the 
rain has been scanty. 

Weeding is only done frequently on irrigated lands by band 
and occasionally on rain lauds. 

The pbugh ia inm through rain-watered lands bearing mais^e 
or bdjra crops, wheo the crops are si ill young, at intervals of about 
a foot. This forms drains to let the moisture down to the roots, 
throws fresh soil on to them, and also turns up the weeds. This 
is done two or throe times, and is an Important operation in hus* 
bandiy, known in this district as eii 

Reaping of groin crops is done with the sickle (ddntri), 
Batooning cotton is also cut with the sickle, but when it is desired 
to rotate the crop, the cotton roots are dug out with the spade. 

The groin, in the case (if api*iag crops, such as wheat and 
barley, is threshed out by means of large bundles of thci-ns, which 
are weighted with stones and dragged over the grain by 

cattle driven round and round as it lies on the threshing'fioor 
(khaldra). The threshing-floor is a small space in one part of the 
field carefully levelled and then moistened and pressed down by 
the feet of flocks of tiheep driven over it, after which some crop of 
little value is first threshed on it, and after it has been thus cleans¬ 
ed, it Is ready for moro valuable crops. 


Rawalpjnih DiSTEici*.] Manure. [Pakt A, 

The autumn crops are trodden out bj the feet of catUe dviTen 
round and round on the thresbiog^floor, irbioh la smaller than that 
used for spring crops. The gram which has been thieshed out is 
next winnowed, as soon as a daj occurs with sufficient wind to 
carry out the oporatitin. 

1 he winnowiDg is done first with the tringdli or pitchfork) 
and then with thep4iVr, & flat spnde-sbaped instrument, and con¬ 
sists simply in throwing the grain and chaff htraight into the air ; 
the wind blows away the light chaff, the grain falling back on to 
t^ heap. The cAAc/or winnowing trasket, is not used much for 
sifting grain, Bdjra is the crop in connexion with whicli it is mo«t 
commonly employed 

After the winnowing is complete, if the crop has been growQ 
by a tenant, the owner’s and tenant’s shares are ^leparated off at 
the threshing-floor, and the dues of the Tillage artizacs are pmd 
at the same time. The owners of the crop are usually at this time 
also much pestered by beggars, to whom it is tha practice to give 
small portions of the grain and straw. 

The manure used by the zemindars of the district consists of 
house-refuse, cattle-dung, droppings of sheep, goats, &c., old 
straw which has mildewed or rotted from keeping, ashes and earth- 
salts. Leaves ai'e also oinployed in the hills. 

The fields lying near the homestead, which is usually raised 
above the surrounding soil, get manured by natural drainage, and 
fu habits of the people. Fields at a distance from 

the homestead are artificially manured, the mantire being carried to 
the fields, distributed over them, and fclieu ploughed in. 

In the hill tracts it need to be a common custom for the 
villagers to gel the Gujnr herdsmen to collect their flocks on to the 
unsowti fields at night> in retui’n for which the owneiis of the fields 
supplied the herdsmen w’ith food. ’I'he droppings of sheep and 
goats are esteemed the most fertilizing form of manure in thia 
di^strict. Wherever there are irrigated lands, these get the bulk 
of the available manure. The manure is thrown out on the ground 
first out of sacksi, and then spread over it with the phto or flat 
wooden spade, and is then ploughed in before the crop la sown. 
Alaniire is also put into fields when the crop has come up. In the 
case of sugarcane and melons, ashes and kallar or earthy-salt are 
used in this way. 

JUuch manure is used in the hill tracts of Murree and Kabuto, 

Unirrigated lands get from 80 to 160 maunds per 

acre in the year in which they are manured, but no very accurate 
avci^e can be struck as the amount of manure available for any 
particular field ^-aries very much according to circumstances, the 
uuiuber of cattle possessed by the owner, the distance of the fields 
rom the homestead, and the natore of the crop intended to be 
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IlAWAiJijroi DiCTEicr,] 


[Past A. 


CHAP HA. sown aU affecting the questicm. MaDure is TDUcb valued in the 
Afri^tore eastern portions c-f the district. 

Minvrft. The lands in the Murree and Rahiita hills, which sa'e not 

manured, are of comparatiTely little value; those that are manured 
bear excellent maize crops, and some wheat. The irrigated lands 
maj all be classed as manured, and amount to one per cent. oE 
the total area ; eeren per cent, of the total cultivated area of the 
district has been classed as lipdi’a or manured; of this it may he 
said that one-half, favorably situate^ is constantly manured, and 
that the remaining half is a ducluating area, constant in quantity 
with varying units; that is to say, the same area is manured year 
by year, but the fields chosen to receive the manure vary fi'Om 
time to time. 

The following table shows the times of sowing and reaping of 
the principal crops of the district 


thoviinff 0i6 dates of fowirtg, karpesHngf and ohrxng of crops in the 
Bdwatpindi Diitrict. 
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PopulRikii The population has been fully dealt with in Chapter L It is 
Id ftnfficiflnt here to say that with the exception of an infinitesimally 
agrioiJtare. ntimhor of artUana, &c., the whole rural population is engaged 

in and dependent on agriculture and to note wat the urban popula¬ 
tion, which >8 confined to Edwalpindi and Murree, amounts to only 
6 per cent, of the population. The exception among the rural popu¬ 
lation includes inhabitants of villages surrounding Riiwalpindi who 
find work in the various workshops of the city and cantonment. 
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Daily labour is little required except at iarveat time, and then CEAP.IU. 
It 10 supplied by men of the agricultural tribes. Kaahmfri and 
Pathaij immigi-ants also give a little assistance, and at harvest time 
specially the menial classes supply much of the labour required. 
UecasionaDy labourers, kuoirn as "kama** or “tahlia” are 
employed from hai-veat to harvest or are even entertained 
continuously, but holdings in general are not large enough to 
necessitate this. These men, who are drawn from the ^rer 
class of laudowoers and are sometimes the younger memhera 
of large families, receive wages from Rs. 2 to 12 for the half 
year, and also food, clothes, and shoes from the owner. 

Village menials easiflting at harvest usually receive a kind 
payment of one load to every twenty loads gathered. 

The following table gives the percentage of the area 
harvested of each of the principal crops on the total crops 
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Mjra (Pmitelkria spir£ito) is I be chief food staple and Wijra 

atalks are the principal support of the cattle. Aa a food grain it 
is esteemed second to wheat aioue, and in sustaining power it is 
superior even to wheat. Tt is the most eomuioQ kharif crop 
throughout the plaius. In the hills maize takes the first place. 

In Murree and the hill circle of Kahuta fa^jra is always an in. 
ferior kharif crop, grown only in outlying lands and low down 
iicar the plains. The best lane and the most abundant manure ara 
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Rawalpiudi DiflTEKfT.] B^jra, Jowdr. [Pabt A. 

k€pi for inojze* In ths Kahru Cirolo of Kahuta btijra is tlie prin* 
cipal kharif crop only where the lands are fallow^ every 

other vear. On lipara maize is the chief crop, bat on raaira lands 
where a rabi is taken followed by a kherif crop, ihe kharif crop ia 
nsaally bHii-a. Tbe year's fallow is known locally as " wisah, 
and thi-j system of caltirating rnaira lands with two crops aod tben 
one year fallow is known as the wisdh systein. It may be said 
that biijra as an important staple is co-extenair© with the wiwh 
system on maim land. 

Bverywhore else it ^ grown on every olasa of Jand, bot is at 
its befit as a fallow crop on manured land. Tbe bajra gitiwu on 
maim land is little accounted, but that grown on bpam sometimea 
gives a yield little leas than that of maize. Tbei-e \b a vei7 
great difference between the onttnm on manured lands where 
Iwjra is groivn after faUow and on other barani soils where bijm 
is grown only after a mbi crop, generally wheat, has been taken ou 
the land. Bfijra is sown nsnally in tbe latter half of May and 
June, and is cut in September and the 6rst half of October, The 
beat bdjroi is grown with the stalks well apart from each other, so 
that the plough can be run between them. 

A common agricultural proverb on the proper method of 
growing various crops nins as follows ;— 

Moth fiupattal. 

Til ghnne. 

Dad trap joi^r; Qithon ntte bajra, 

Dalanga ntte bar 

which fiignifies that inotk should be grown with the plants, at a 
distance from each other; til with them close jowdr 

stalks at a frog's leap distance fnim each other; bdjm stalks a span 
apart, and cotton stalks separate one pace from each other. 

The haira of the district is of excellent quality. About two seers 
per acre gram ani sown broadeast. Great oare is taken at 
harvest time to protect this and other kharff crops from birds. 
The yield per aero in tbe plains is aboiu 320 seers on lipaia, IfiO 
seera on maira and 120 seers on rakar lands. In tbe hills the yields 
ore less, Lipara gives about 240, maira 120, and rakar abfmt 100 
seers per aoie. 

Jow^r, or tbe great millet., is never in the hilla and very seldom 
in the plains grown as a grain cro]t. It i^ almost entirely grown 
tl^ok-sown for fodJei*, and is then known as clinrri. It is not 
accounted so useful ns Mjra. The stalks of jnwfr are belter 
fodder then anything bdjra Cfin yield, but the grein is eaten only 
by the poorest, while the cattle have grtjwn to like bdjra. It ifi, 
however, the most valuable and useful of all Fodder crops. The 
kharif fodder crops are entiiely ebarri. Jewar sown Ihickly is an 
exbauBting crop, and where, as near Rawalpindi, jowfir is token off 


RAWALi'nnjr Distetct.] Pulses. A, 

the same land year after jear, it is aeceasarj aoujetimes to sow 
thinlj. It IS grown on all classes of aoil. The owner always 
takes a share of jowfir, evm though he tray take no ahare of any 
other fodder. The yields are modi the same as for baira. The cash 
TOlue of Cham is about Rs, 20 on lipdra, Bs. 15 on maira and 
10 on rabar knda. 

doling, moth and mash (phaaeollus maniTo. 
acomtifolius and radiatus). They are an impoi-tant crop m Gnlar 
Khan and the Kahm and Kfiller Kahnta IhiqAs of Kahnta Tahsfl. 
In Gujar Khan pulses are next to bajra^ the principal kbarif crop. 
Mung 13 the charactenstic pulse of the Pothwar plain. In many 
Tillages it IB accounted little less yaluable than btljra. The best 
land mting is the site of old Tillage lUdh, where the kaltar in 
the soil IS purticularly favourable to its growth. These lands are 
known looalty as ” pind/’ and in the kharif miing is the only crop 
^wn and is looked on as one of the best revenue paying cropB, 
Ihe gi-ain of miing grown on pind Ifinds can ba distingnish^ 
by the eye from other mting, being larger and brighter in colour, 
ihe mdng in Bijnial in Gujar Khan is locally famous. Bscept on 
these favoured patches mting is not a vainablo crop, and is grown 
only with brijra or where bajra will not grow. In Rjiwalpindi 
iahsfl mdng is almost conEned to the villages south of the Soan. 
In Kahnta and Jilurree it is of importance in the Kallar Kahnta 
Circle alone. 


Moth ie a hardy crop grown on inferior lands. It is more 
valuable for the fodder than the grain. It is largely grown near 
Rtfwalpindi Cantonment and the largo camping ginunds^ and in the 
Kahm Oirole of Kahnta lahsib w'here the large areas of stony, 
sloping rakar land will grow nothing except occasional crops of 
inferior pulses. In the latter tract it takes the place od rakar land 
of the taronuj-aof less rainy tracts. Miish is the hill pulse. 

Pulses are growing only on nnirrigated bflniai aoilg, mdng 
getting the best land, and moth only poor land. The value of the 
pulses as resting and refrftihiiig so?rwhich has been exhausted by 
excessive cropping is well recognised, and the strong position which 
pulses hold even on the best land is due to this recognition. Moth 
is generally gi'own alone, but mdng and mash may be grown with 
inaiise or bdjra, or they may be grown alone. These pulses are sown 
iramediiitely after rain in April, and are easily grown requiring 
little labour. Moth and mdng yield about 120 seers on an acre of 
li^ra, 100 aeera on maira and 80 seers on rakar. ililsh yields are 
loo seers on lipura, 120 seers on maira and 80 seal's on rakar.' 

t)f no importance in Gnjar Khan, maize in Ritwnlpjndi Tahai) 
though only fourth in order of acreage among the kharff crops, in 
point of importance ia second to biijra alone. In the hills it is by 
far the principal crop of the year,. In Rawalpindi Tabefl it is the 
principal, sometimes almost the only kharif crop, on irrigated soils * 
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on bar^Di soils it is growti seriously only on lipara; on unrasnured 
soils it is Ilf no impovtiince. Msize is tbe principn) i^iippott of the 
people and of the cattle in the bills. All classes of land in Uurree 
are put nndor this crop. In the Kahm Circle of Kahnta it is the 
principal crop on manured land. In the Kallar Kabnta Circle it is 
the most valued kbarif crop on Upiira lands^ and the best lands are 
put under maize. 

As a food maize is not so palatable, nor jo enataining as biijra, 
but throngliont all the hill tracts it is the staple food of the people. 
Milk is considered necessary to make maize digestible, and large 
quantities of milk are consumed in the maize eating tracts. 
Another difficulty ndth maize is the difficulty of grinding it into 
flour. It cannot be ground in the ordiuaiy hand mills, nnlesa it 
has first been slightly roasted. In the hills most of the villages 
haw wator-mills, generally vrorked by non-owners, and there the 
maize goes to be converted into floui', the mill owner usually 
charging his fee of one seer in twenty. 

There aie many varieties of maize. The commonest are the 
white and the yellow called respectively sti/ed or chitli and pdu 
Besides these, varieties called sattri, saitbi and kdri are sown in 
Mnrree 'rahail. The last is also grown in. Eawalpindi. The white 
and the yellow varieties are used for all purposes without much 
distinction. The only variety which appears to be grown almost 
entirely for fodder is that called kari. It is not very good to eat, 
and thrives best in a cold climate. In the Murree Tahsil pre~ 
ference is given to one or other of the five varieties t here grown 
aocording to the more or less elevated position of the Gelds and 
consequent alternations of climate. That called “ saithi" only 
thrives in a cold climate and has this advantage that it can be 
cultivated in inferior lands. 

In the Riiwalpindi TahsQ, the variety called kort, owing to the 
anperior nature of the soil, can be brought to greater perfection 
than in Mm'ree, and is in that ttihsU prefeiTM to ptti. As a 
matter of fact, all the varioties grown are used for all purposes, 
and it is not customary to set apait any particular variety for 
making flour, for roasting, or for use as a vegetable. 

Maize (uwkki) is, in most parts of t^e district, preceded and 
succeeded by barley, and except in cAuAt, or wcll-watei'ed lands, it 
is usual only to take one crop rjff the land in the year. 

It is generally admitted that wheat doea not do well alternated 
with Indian com; and especially in the Murree Talisfl, irhere the 
soil is poor, if sown after wheat, the maize crop is a failure. 
Similarly wheat cannot succeed maize, though only one crop he 
taken in the year. 

The system of husbandry differs much in diffei'ent tahsila. In 
the Rawalpindi Tahsii maize is sown on the Ist July in manui'cd 
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laml »nd about the 15th July b cMhior TreU-wnfered lands, and CHAP,n,A- 
mhri or can at-watered lands. The seed genabates in three or 
bur days, and the first godi (hosing) is effected in about ten days „ 
from sowing. At this time water is also turned on in irrigated * *" 
lands. When the laud surface has caked afbi' watering, a second 
godi or loosening of the surface soil is effcv-ted. Before the crop 
reaches maturity, the Imd is also furrowed (eiZ) three timeH. 

Iri'igated lands are ploughed three or four times, aud bdrdni 
lands eight times before sowing. This differs directly from the 
system persned in the Murree bills, where only two ploughinga are 
effected* Manure is applied before sowing in all lands in this tshafl 
(R^^v■alpindi), and, indeed with very fcir exceptions, this is the 
general custom in the district, the outturn depending to a great 
extent oq the richness of the soil. 

The cob or bhuftjk {chkalli) is fairly matured in sixty days, 
but is left for ten days more before the stalks are cut down, 'I’be 
cobs and Stalks arc then collected in heaps, called phatsa^ and 
exposed to i be rays of tho sun for fifteen days. 'I'he cobs aro then 
separated from the stalks and placed in the threshing-floor, and the 
86^ is either beaten from the core with clubs, or removed by the 
ti-ampling of cattle* 

In Murree Tabsil the land has to be highly manured in the 
mom elevated tracts. Sowing takes place m May and June. 

Except in the lower lands, where the climate Is WTirm, the crop 
does not mature for four months. In these lands tho variety called 
saitri is grown, which ripens in sixty days. Thei'e is no rotation 
of crops ill this tiUisil as far as maize goes. It is genemUy sown 
ones a year in all manured [Updra ) lands. If the land becomes 
impoverished, it is allowed to lie fallow fttr a year, or potatoes are 
tried. Only two ploiighings are effected before sowing, iloro 
than two ploughings are thought deleter ions. Manure is put in in 
July, August and September. Tho snow then falls and oanges the 
manure to percolate the surface soil. After the snow has disap> 
pearod, the kind is fun'owed for sowing, which is done broadcast, 
eight stirs sufliciiig for one kaodl. Go.li is effected soon after the 
appearance of the crop, and ft;rrowing (a*/) when the plant'? nre a 
foot high, Mothi for C'lttlo is somotitues sown along with the 
maize, and grows with it, the pmportiou being ^ f maize. 

After exposure in the phasea for lo days after reaping, the seed is 
beaten off the core with sticks. Sowing is always effected after a 
seasonable rain. 

The most su cocas fnl cultivators of maize are the MalH^rs or 
AnUns, a most induetrions class, and the beat cultivalora in the 
district. Their success is obtained by constant ploughing before 
sowing; aseidnons attention to the crop by weeding, goiii ; and >(1 j 
and care in the selection of seed. The finest seeds of the finest 
cobs nre modt carefully preserved for next year’s sowing. 
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CHAP. n.A. The Awans are also suocesaful cultiTStora of oiai^e, and Tery 

Agri^tnre MallMrs. Of coarse in mai^e caltivation, the 

amoont of manure arailable, timely rainfaU, and a judicious rota* 
tion of crops, are all ni<Kt important factors; but what is required 
to improve the quality of the maize grown is a careful selection of 
seed by the cultivators, and the fostering cai'e displayed, by the 
Malliiira in bringing their crop to maturity. 

In yield no crop, except rice, can compare with maize. It is a 
common place that good bjijra and poor maize give an equal yield. 
The yield of maize is commonly reckoned as little less than double 
that of bajra. 

On cbahi laud the yield of maize is about 720 seers per acre, 
but on the Klmrora well lands not much more than 500 seers is 
realised. Lipara everywhere gives about 600 seers, las and maii'a 
400 seers, and rakar 200 seers. The yield on the abi of the Soan 
Haqa is about the same as on well lands. Elsewhere the yield on 
abi lands is the same as on lipara. The nahri lands-of the Kandhi 
Soan tract give about 500 seers, less than the yield on lipara. The 
reason is that maize needs manure to do really w^ell, and most of 
the nahri lauds are numanured. On the manured nahri land the 
yield is quite as good as on chahi land. 

Bi«k. Rice is grown only on abi lands in Murree and parts of 

Kahuta TabsH. On the Kallar Kahuta Circle rice lands lie low on 
the banks of the torrents, and being water-logged, will grow 
nothing but rice. In the other circles tbe rice fields are low dowu 
on the bill sides, and ai« flooded from streams. Many kinds of rice 
are gi'Own, but uone aio superior and none are much sold. 

The ground is first flooded in March, then ploughed up and 
levelled with ihe harrow (maira) and weeded; the seed is then 
soaked for a week, and when it commeucea to break it is taken and 
sown vejy thickly in a comer of the field which has been manured 
with drek or bhaikar leaves. It remains thus in tlic gronnd 
throughout Jeth (May, June), and is kept well flooded. The rice 
fields are kept flooded, and well plough^ up in Bar {tfnne and 
July) three times, and the water well mixed into the ground, 
which is then levelled, and tbe rice plants are then taken out and 
planted over the field by haitd at a distance of one foot from each 
other. 1 his goes on until the end of July, the fields being kept 
continuously under water and carefully weeded. In October the 
rice ripens, the water is run off and the crop is cut. Tho yield is 
about 450 seers per acre. 

Potatoes are grown only in the Murroe Tahsfl, and only 
in the higher parts of that talisil, The villages growing pote^toes 
are nearly all near Slurree and belong to tbe Ifewal and Chanhan 
lluqaa- A few villages in tlie Sutti lliuiU of Kotli grow potatoes, 
but tbe attia is quite small. When the limited uumber of villeges 
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growing potatoes ifl considered, the importance of the crop to CHAP. II A. 
them IB much greater that! is represented by the fact that tho A^ri^tan 
average area nnder potatoes 16 only 3 per cent, of ths average 
asunal cropped area of the whole tahsi'l. Potatoes are the moat 
valuable crop grown in the hills. The cultivation of potatoes 
receives more attention than that of any other crop. The laud 
always lies {hUow for the previous harvest and is carefully scraped 
and levelled before the crop is sown. Manui^ is nearly always, 
but not in variably, used, whatever iuay be the recorded class of 
the soil. All the work is done by band. The seed trenches are 
made and the lidges built up by band and the plants are carefully 
weeded. Two kinds of potatoes are grown, kuowu as the English 
and Kdlai or native varieties. The English variety needs more 
cultivation, but bulks larger and ripens earlier than iho other. 

The price of potatoes changes with, the season and great profit 
awaits tho eamiudar who can get his early potatoes to mai'ket 
before his neighbours. Potatoes are reckoned a mo^t ezhausting 
crop, the most exhausting save cliarri that the land can grow. It 
is but seldom that two successive crops can be taken off the same 
land. The yield varies within a very wide range and the crop is a 
delicate one. The yield may go up to 25 maunds per kanal, but 
this is considered remarkable, as indeed it is. It will be safe to 
take the average yield as 5 maunds per kanal for IIpara land, 

3 maiiuds per kanal for matra and 2 mannds for rakar. The 
ordinary price is from 2 to Rs. 2-8 per maund, but the price 
of early new potatoes rises to Bs. 5 and more per maund. The 
potatoes have always to be carried into Murree aod often down to 
Btlwalpindi for aale. It will bo safe to assume the village price 
at l.,8 per maund. Following this calculation the gi'oas voice 
of tho potato crop per acre matured is — 

It^. 


Abi, Hpam 

Maira 

Bakar 


... 60 
... SB 
... £4 


Labour is genei'ally employed to help with the sowing and 
the weeding, and this is paid for in cash. Except when the fields 
aro close to the village site, they have to be watched night and 
day to keep out pigs. Potatoes are nearly elways grown by 
owners or cash-paying tenants, and it is difficult to determine the 
exact coAtom as to the expenses of cultivation. However, it is 
clear that the owner has to help both with the seed and with the 
labour, wbich mnst be hired when potatoes are grown. 

Cotton is of little importance anywhere and is grown only 

to meet the domestic needs of tho oultiwtor. Nowhero them 
Inrgo Eirefis tindor cotton, and nowhere does its ctLltivation erf^nd 
beyond occasional patches* Though grown on every cfass of 
soil it Is not accounted aYnlnahle crop* Being a hardy plant it is 
coQunon on infonor msita and rakai' aoil^i where the yield m very 
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CEA£M,A. small indeed. It is sown in April broadoast, but scantily, go that 
tlie plfintg will not ]>resa on each other. FuiTOwing (sj7) ia done 
after it has begun to corns up, 

Wheat ia bj far the mo'St imporlanl: ci’op of the year in 
all the plains portions of the district. Gnjar Khan ia pre-eminently 
H wheal-growing tahail and Giijar Khan wheat is of raore than 
local celebrity. Hiiwalpindi grows the same proportion of wheat, 
grows the same wheat, and, grows it in the same way though 
with perhaps less industry. In the hills wheat is of little 
importance and a heavy crop is nnknowu. North of Gora Galli 
it IS not sown at all, the heavy snow so retarding its growth that 
it cannot be goi off the gi'ound before the maize sowing season 
has begun. The variety preferred is the strong Ixiarded wheat 
known locally as “lohi,’* “rnttar” or *' ratti.*' A littlo soft white 
bearded wheat is grown, but it is used only for white flour and 
is not much favoured. Beardless wheat is little sown. Great 
care is taken in selecting the seed for sowing and the best 
land is always kept for wheat. All classes of soil am put under 
wheat. The yield on nahri is lower than on unirrigated lipdra 
laud. Wheat does not flourish on nnliri land, It is sometimes 
grown after a kharif drop has been taken off tho ground, and 
even if grown in fallow land the weed a of the nahri soil and not 
seldom the ejicessiTe water pmvent any very luxuriant crop. 


The best time For sowing ia early in October, hut if favourable 
rains do not fall abont that time, it can bo sown up to the end 
of December. When an autumn ciop has already been taken 
off the land it is usually scivn, if possible in November, !□ some 
parts of the district^ when the autumn ci'op has not Imen favonrahlei 
and it has not been possible to sow it before, wheat has occasionally 
been sown as late as January, but this is done only under pressure 
of necessity. 

The crop requires weeding occasioDaJly about the end of 
December and beginning of January; the pidSzi or wild leek being 
the commonest weed. After this the fields then require littlo or no 
attention, until the time comes for cutting the crop. 

Heavy rains are desirable in August and September bofom 
sowings, and, speaking generally, the zamin(Mpa think they cannot 
have too much rain while the crop is in tho gronnd. Rains in 
Chet (March), however, are most prized^ the people having a 
proverb to the effect— 

Wbbsb Chotar, 

Na ghar move na kbetar, 
or 

Wasse Chet, 

Na khil mitte na khet. 

the moaning being that, there ia no room anywhere for the 
gram when rakus fall in March. 
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Wlieat ripene in different parts of tlie district at Tanous 
periods. In the ptains it is cub as earlf as the-end of AprU; 
in the hills as late as July. Wheat is in this district very rarely 
sown in con junction with any other cere»I or pulse and different 
varieties of wheat are not sown in the same held. 

Mustard {sar$nn) and tai'cmtra is oflou eown, especially in 
Gujar Khnn, along with wheat. This is never, however, allowed 
to rijjeo, but is taken out early in the year for fodder and other 
purposes. It was at one time supposed that this practice Tendered 
the wheat more liable to rust (i^umpni), but careful enquiries made 
on this point did not bear out the ass ump lion. 

Bust, known as kummi or kungit is the result of damp 
cloudy weather, Hain alone does not appear to produce it unless 
accompanied and followed by heavy damp close weather. If 
the weather between the showers of rain is bright and wind 
springs up, the tendency to rust is dissipated, and it is wonderful 
to sea how much good a few clear fresh days will do even to crops 
which have already l^gno to rust, provided the mischief has not 
gone too far. Rust and hailstones in spring are the greatest 
dangers to which the wheat crops of the district are exposed. 

The yield on chahi lands is about 400 seers per acre, bvit the 
well lands of the Kbarora yield not more than 320 seers. 

Abi gives a yield little less than ohahi land, except in tho 
hills where the yield is only about 240 3001 * 3 , About 230 seers is 
realised on the nahri lands of Eawalpindi. 

Llpdra everywhere gives about S20 seers, except iu the hills 
whore 240 seers is the aretage yield, and in thcKLarora whore the 
outturn is not much more than 200 seers. Las yield about 300 
aeers, and nialra 240, but in the hills and the Kharora the yield 
is not more than 180 seers. The KaUni maini gives ftn outturn of 
about 200 (ieers. Rakar lands vary between I'lO and 140 seers. 

Barley isnnt anywhere an important crop, Nearly all the barW 
is grewn on lipai-a land. It is never grown ou inferior lands. It 
can be sown much later than wheat, ripens^ much enrlier, and 
nearly always yields more. For these reasons it is favout'f*d in the 
hills, and rabi sewings often do not take place until vety late. 

The oilseeds are tdrdirtira and rarsAd/ (Brassica camfwstris). 
They are gi^own only in Gujar Khan and Kdwnlpindi Tahsils, and 
III the south of Kahnta I'ahsiL Further north their place is taken 
by kharif pulses. TdrSmira is grown on tad rakar laud and on the 
batiks between lieldij or is sown in the btijra field. It is reckoned 
veiy esbausting to the soil, but it is veiy hardy and springs up 
everywhere. In rainy years it sows itself and gi^ws as a werf. 
Sarshaf is sown mixed with wheat, and almost entirely^ on lipeni 
land. It is of two kiuda. White sarsbaf, which is grrnvTJ with wheat, 
is a good cattle fodder. Black saishaf, which is much rarei*, is 
grown as a separate crop, and is esteemed a good spinach vegetable. 
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CHAP, HA. Both sarshaf and t4ramira are sown in the end of SeptomW, and 
Agriciiltare when allowed to Pipea for oilseed are cat in tho second half of 
oiijMdi. April. Both are mach cat for fodder, and are cooked as a pot 
herb for the people. Tanimira is the faYOnrite food of cattle. 




Othor Tmbf 




Frait 


The yield of both is about 140 aeere on all lauds except rakar 
where the outturn is from 80 to 100 seers. 

Gram is, of little importance anywhere. Being a pulse it is 
a nsefhl and refreshing crop, but cannot stand fn^t and cold. In 
a few villages only it h grown on fallow lands. Daually it follows 
bdjra. The onttni'n under favourable conditions on fallow land is 
greater than that of wheat, but not when it is gi'own after a khaiif 
crop. In yield it difers little from barley. 

Other rabi crops consist of a little mossur, alst and other 
small pulses and oilseeds. Safflower ((asi(fn5a) bas disappeared 
owing to the nse of aniline dyes. 

The following account of the fruit trees of the Murree and 
Kahuta hills is taken from Mr. Kitchin’s Assessment Report of 
these tahsils. 


Throughout the high hills in the two tahsils, and especially 
in the Murree Tab ail, fruit trees grow in every village. The 
fruit is hawked about by the owoors during the season. Large 
quantities come into Slnrre© every day and are liawked about the 
bungalows or sold in the bazars. At the end of the Murree season 
the zamindare load np ibeir bullocks and donkeys and take the fruit 
down to Riiwalpindi for sale. From tl<e Kahuta hills most of fruit 
goes down to the Kahuta plains and is sold there in towns and 
large villages. As a general rule the owners and occupancy ten¬ 
ants themselves look after the trees and take the fnrit. A tenant* 
at*wiU may take the fruit, but in such cases he is generally a cash¬ 
paying tenunt of old stwnding, and such tenants not seldom think 
themselves as good as the owners, iSometime the tenant takes the 
frait and given a share to the owner oorrosponding to the share or 
prnduoe which he pays. The rule, however, is that the owner 
takes ihe fruit. At this settlement the fruit tree® in the Murree 
TabsU and in the Pahar Circle of Kahdln, w'here alone fruit trees are 
commoD, were enumerated in the course of the settlement. The 
number of different kinds of trees is very numerous, but in 
the table below they have been grouped together under their tnain 
sub-divieioDB and the English namea given :— 
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. most valuable of nil the fruit trees, atid some 

mdmdual trees, have a great reputation. Above +,00n every 
village lias its trees aiui in the aiitiimn Murree and H^iwulpindi am 
flooded with the pinduce. The trees are gi-oWii from seeti and begin 
to give fruit when about 20 years old. There are two kintfs, 
kno^ni as CMnja and Bata. The former has a thin skin ami sells 
iwdily. The latter has a small fruit and thick skin, and is not 
miich grown. Ati average tree yields about 2,500 walnuts per 
year, A good tree yields much more than this, hut tho oinp is 
precarious and often fails. The price varies frorc 1,000 to 1,500 
per rupee, according to tho s^son and the quality of the fruit. 
Calculating that half the ti’ees are bearing at a time the avoingo 
produce per tree may be estimated at Re, 1. 

Pears include several kinds of different tiees, knnwn as 
Bataogi, Batang, !Makh and Naapiiti. Butangi is tlie wild fieur 
which grows in the forests. The other trees are got by grafts mi lo 
the Bataogi. I’heir value is in the order iu which they aie written 
above, Ndspati being the most valuable. Even the last is not very 
palatable and there are only a few trees in the whole district which 
can be compared with the pear of Kaslimir. Taking them all 
round, a value of 10 annas per tiee per anniitn is as much as 
would be safe to assume. The Nukh is the most common of all 
the fruit trees, and the fruit is exported far eou^ of Kilwolpindi. 

The apples aro various kinds of ernb spplcfi, nod there are 
but few trees which give a sweet and delicate fruit. An avcmire 
of four annas per tree is a sufficient estimate of the aunuiii produ^. 

The apricots are of several kinds, but none are good. The frees 
are grown from seed and begin to give fruit in about the tenth year. 
The value of the produce may be estimated at 8 annas per annum. 

The peach generally grows wild, and though it receives some 
attention is not a valuable tree. There are a few good trees, but 
they are onoommon, four annas per tree per aonum is a sufficient 
estimate. 

Tho grapes of the tahsil are smaBand sour and receive iittie 
attention. The fruit sells as low as Re. 1 per nmuud. An esti- 
mate of four annas per tree is sufficient. 

The loquat is a valuable tree and in the District Boaitl garden 
at Chattar yields a large income. There are very few ia the hills. 
I estimate 1 per tree. 

The Amlok is a very common tree in the Jfurree hills and 
reaches a ffno size. It is sometimes pianted, but oftrn grows 
alone. The fruit is poor etuff and sells at about six annas per 
maund. An estimate of eight annas per tree may be made. 

The plum is little better than the her tree of the plains and 
one anna per. tree is sufficient. 
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A gprcat many macgoa gmw iu the Kahdta plains, but these 
have net been enumerted. The tree does uot grow high up in 
the hills and suffers heaTily from frost. The produce is Hl)oat Be. 1 
per tree per anuum. Following out these cslculntions it wiU be 
seen that the value of the trees ia rupees is as follows:— 
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It will be noticed that according to this estimate the value of 
the fruit in the Alurree Tahsfl is more than double the revenue. 
The estimate is perhaps liberal and the crop is undotibtedly very 
precarioup, but it is cei tain that there are many Tiilsges in the 
ilurree Tahsfl, especiallj in the weatern half of the tahsQ, in which 
the value of the fruit greatly exceeds the revenue demand. 

The present cultivated area is 6 per cent, more than that of 
last Settlement (133d), (about twenty years ago), which again was 
an increase of 46 per cent, on the area of the l^gular Settlement. 
The rate of increase varies with the amount of cnlturable nrea still 
left to be brought under the plough. It is high in the hills and less 
marked in the plains. In Gnjar Khan the increase since last 
Settlement is 2 per cent., and in Bawalpindi and the Kallar Kahuta 
tract of Kahuta Tahsil 9 per cent. The increase in the percent¬ 
age of cultivated area has been continuoiis, while the percentage 
of cnlturable ai'ea shows a continuous decrease. Especially in 
Gujar Khan the populntion is pressing hard on the soil, and all 
land which is really cnlturable has been or is being broken up. 
The unculturuble land is mostly rock and iTAvine and is of little use 
even for grazing. In the plains generally thei’O is a tack of 
grazing for homed cattle, and though sheep and goats can pick 
up a living on the banks of ravines and in the sides of the 
bills, horned cattle are necessarily almost entirely stallfed. In 
Bawalpindi Tahsil, the chief increase is in the Khhrora Circle, 
where the area stown , 1 *. unculturablo and owned by the people, 
though constantly diminisbingj is still large. It would not be 
safe to eay that further extension of cultivation is not to be 
looked for. i^mething will always be done to extend cultivation 
by banking up and levelling the countless little ravines, and by 
breaking up land which at present seems quite unfit for cnlti* 
vation, but the nature of the uncultivated waste givCB little reason 
to expect much extepsion of ctiltivation. The chief improvements 
to be looked for are in a change of class of soil. As the population 
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presses more hardly on the soil, rakar lands are continoally being 
levelled up and impioved, and in course of time are fit to rank 
as maii'a. Manure too is more economically used and more 
Widely spread, while lipara tends to increase with increase in 
population and liTO*stock. 

Increase in cultivation since last Settlement in tho Ifahm 
Ilaka is 15 per cent., while in Mtirree TahsQ and the Pahav Ilaka 
of Kahdta it reaches the high figure of 32 per cent. All clusaes of 
soils have increased, and there is room for farther increase The 
extension of cultivation is going on fast. Common land may 
not be partitioned save with the leave of the Deputy CommisiijoQer, 
and, each shareholder, however, small bis holding, can break np 
as much land as ha likes, secure from the chance of ejectment 
when the land is partitioned. Until recently the breaking up 
of common land was absolutely forbidden under heavy penalties, 
except with tho leave of the Deputy Commissioner. Within the 
last three years the rules have been redrafted and the breaking 
np of land is forbidden when damage is done to trees and under- 
growth. The people have not submitted to the rules, which, in^ 
spite of occasional prosecutions and fines, afipear to be almc^t 
wholly inoperative. Indeed pressure on the soil is veiy groat^ 
and the breaking up of land goes on apace. Water too is abund¬ 
ant and the abi lands are steadily iDcrea.sing. 


The main facts connected with transfers of land are set forth 
in the following statement, which shews the avei'ago annual aliena¬ 
tions by five-yearly periods : — 
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Conditions uuder which transfers ai'e made vaiy very 
Tuueb. lo Gujar Kluiu (and the conditions of the Kallar Kahuta 
Circle of ICahuta Tahsil are much the same) the population is 
entirely rural and notably industrioua, and the money-lending class 
not very strong. Only almut one-half the shIcs and about one-third 
of the moi-tgages have been mode to money-lenders. Almost all 
the rest have gone to members of agrioiiltunu tribes, 

The alienees are generally soldiers and men who have made 
inonej in contracts or even in day labour. It is the ambition of 
overy soldier to buy a little land, and there is far m:jre mouey 
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seeking inTestment tban Innd to be acqnited. Among meii of this 
class moiigages ai‘e not popular and indeed mortgages are not 
considered respectable by tbe best sammdrirs, A very large 
amount of the mortgage with possesion to anmind^rs is mortgage 
only in name. Either the moi-tgagee cultivates and pays the full 
kind rent to the proprietor, or he takes the produce in liquidation 
of the principal. Simh mortgages are known as haldl to distiu- 
gnisU thorn from harSm mortgages, in which the mortgagee takes 
rent in lieu of interest, Of ihe actual pioportion which haldl 
mortgages Ijoeh' to the tot»l there are no figures to show, but the 
proportion is considerable. Tho Hindu transferees are nearly all 
money-lenders, and generally Khatris. Every zaraiud^' keeps a 
running aeeoutit with the money-lender and almost all money* 
lendei'S have acquired land usually a little, often a very great deal; 
yet in most villages the position of tho mcmey-leuder is not very 
strong and the zammdar holds his own. The Muhammadan trans¬ 
ferees wdio are not members of agricultural tribes are generally 
of meuial caste. Kashmirfs have acquired a great deal of land 
and in some villages there are skilled carpenters who amass money, 
Kvery menial whoso work has a cash valua outside his own villa^ 
endeavours to save enough to buy a little land and to improve his 
social position. 

Fraudulent enlistment is very common and there are many 
soldiers, and some native officers, who are accounted menials in 
their own villages. To such men as these landlessness is a con¬ 
stant disgrace and a constant danger, and they strain eveiy nerve 
to acquire a little holding of their own, that they too may be 
accounted ^.iimindars. 

The cause of indebtedness is seldom extravagance. Debau¬ 
chery is almost unknown and is strongly condemned by public 
Opinion, E.vtravagance in marriages and festivahi, and above all 
in litigntion, is a oommon cause of debt, but tho principal cause is 
simply misfoTtuue. Holdings ai'e so small and the margin of safety 
BO naiTow, that any misfortune may plunge the zpimluddr Into debt 
frem w'hich ho can never ertricale himself. A series of bad years, 
the death of cattle or mere carelessness msy lead to debt, while 
in the liest years the siu'plus produce is so small that the interest 
is imd with difficulty and from the principal there is do escai>e. 
As an almost nuiversid rule the revenue is paid by liorrowing, 
find though t ho revenue domaud is not heavy yet where the acres 
are few and the family largo, no revenue demand of any kind can 
be pnid without some distress. The talisil ts generally pro$]>erous, 
imt the pros])ereu!4 zamindar is the man who hasauurcesof inconac 
other thiiu his land. Where ihere are no other sources it is rare 
indeed to find any family presperous. 

In Riiwalpindi those conditions are varied. While membars of 
agricultural tribee have acquired m^re thii hilf the p.^opirty sold, 
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the purchasers are no longer principally soldiers. The purchase 
money has been earned in the city. Cai'terSj contractor's, artisans 
and day labourers all aspire to buy land. The zamindtir too does 
not cling (o Ins land with the fierce grip of the ordinary Punjab 
peasant. Especially round Bdwalpiudi land is rr^rded almost as a 
fiuid asset and is readily bought and sold. An able-bodied man 
can always Hyo and keep bis fiimiiy, and the laud often seems to 
slip away without any reason for it. Small holdings and pressure 
on the soil are no doubt the main cause of alienation, but eitraya- 
gance is common and debauchery far fmm unknown. The pleasures 
of Bawalpiudi have ruined many large oTrners. Li ligation and 
crime too have led to wholesale alienations. The Khattars are, 
perhaps^ the most extravagant of all the tribes. Sayads press 
them close. ELajpdts genei'nily, and, in a less degree, Gakkhars 
are extravagant in their marriages and social expenditure, and 
careless in their dealings with the money-lender. Hindu alien^s 
mean almost entirely Khatris and Jains. Ei'ahmaus do not acquire 
land and are hard put to to keep their own. Most of the Hmdiis 
are money-lenders, but near Eiawalpindi Hindu con tractors and 
officials are acquiring land, The latter, however, prefer to buy 
land outright and not to take on mortgage. Indeed mortgages 
are popular only with money-londers. The HalAl mortgages of 
Gujar R'liuTT am almost unknown- 

in the Kahrn Circle and in the hills the money-lender as 
usual has the greater part of the moi'tgages, but that is only be¬ 
cause the zamfodiir does not care to take land on mortgage. As 
regards sales the zamindllr everywhere holds his own. The 
struggle is hard and unceasing, but indebtedness is not oxcessim 
The Hindu trader occupies a subordinate position. In the hills 
there are "rory few shops and those 'which exist are very small 
and petty. The two causes of the alienation of land are undoubted 
distress and the desire to concentrate holdings. In the Eabru 
and Pahdr tJIrcles life is often very hard- Holdings are small, the 
soil often poor, forest rules press heavily and many villages are 
much embarrassed. In the hills Sattis and Dhanials make a Jiving, 
but not more than a living. Tlie other two tribes, Dhunda and 
Kethwals, and esi)CclaUy the Dhunds, in-e nofcually prosperous. It 
may be said generally that where there are no extraneous sources 
of income conditions of life are hard all over Ixith Murree and 
Kahdta Tab ails. Most of the owners of the f-nir principal tribaa 
own land in sevet-al villages, often in many viDsgea. The 
tendenoy to sell in distant villages and to buy nearer home is one 
that is increasing. In former days, when the people were 
wholly pastorAl and wandered about the hill sides, they cultivated 
a little land wherever i.hey bnilt a house and stalled their cattle. 
Now they are drawing back more and more on individual villages, 
where they attempt to increase their holdings. For the whole 
district the total transEorred slnoe settlement w.vm abmt 33 percent. 
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of tlie cultivation, mortgfages acoountiog for 13 per cent* and sales 
for 19 per cent, ilonej-lendei s acquim 3 per cent, permanently 
and 3 pel* cent, by mortgage. 

On tbe whole tliongh the struggle for livelihood is hard, indeb¬ 
tedness, general in hU tahsils, is not serious, nor are alienations 
alarmingly iiumeroua. The average landowner is not burdened 
with debt, and hia credit is good. Though the Alienation of Land 
Act came just in time to prevent Hindu money-lenders in Gujar 
Khan from obtaining a very strong grip on the land, the agri¬ 
cultural tribes everywhere are holding their own. 

The rates of interest now commonly obtaining in the district 
are — 

Wbon the loan is secured on moveable property, such, as 
jewels, precious metals, deposited with the lender, and the borrower 
is a merchant or trader, from eight auaas to one rupee per cent, 
per menpem, or 6 to 12 per cent, per annum. When the borrower 
is a zami'ndar, from twelve annas to two rupees per mensem, or 
fi'ora 9 to 24 per cent, per annum is chaiged. 

When the loan is secured on land, traders and money-lender 
amopg themselves take from 6 to 24 pet cent, per annum, from 
zamfiidara from 12 to 37*5 per cent. Similar rates are charged 
on bonds, one anna per rupee being first deducted from the capital 
amount, and one anna per rupee of interest being given up by the 
banker when striking the balance due- 

When the money is borrowed on land, however, interest is nob 
usually paid in cash, but possession is either given to the moirt- 
gagee, or a share of the produce is given by the mortgagor, who 
remains in possession, to the mortgagee, usually amounting to 
one-half of the crepa. 

When grain is advanced to zamindSrs, the rate of interest 
depends on the degree of necessity under which the loan was taken; 
the amount charged varies frem ten sfers per maund in easy times, 
up to one maund per maund, when the pressure is greats to be 
repaid from the next harvest. 

The amounts given under the Agrioulturists* Loans Act and 
the Land Improvements' Loans Act are given in Table XX of the 
Statistical Volume. Loans, under the former Act are mostly in petty 
grants and ostensibly for purchase of bullocks or seed. They 
accordingly vary with the prosperity of the district. In the 
famine year, 1899-1900, they reach^ a very high figure. Tlie 
loans for land iTU]>rovemeiit are generally applied for only in 
Kawalpindi and Kahufca Tahsils and are chiefly for the construe* 
tion of wells and embanktnents. The amount loaned is small. 
Little room is left for agricultural improvements to which such 
loans can be applied. Wells and jhalars can be made only along 
the edges of the ravines. 
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Ordioaiy emlKinkmentS, wbiob are a necessaiy feature of the 
agricnltaral TDethoda of the district] are coostroeted by the jomt 
labour of the eammd^r and his friends, and larger embankments, 
for which takkavi would b© necessary, haT© already been constrncted 
wherever possible. Loans ai‘e generally faithfully applied to the 
purposes for whicb they were greeted, and repayment is on the 
whole punctual. There ere no agriculture! banks in the district. 


Slatistics of agnoultiiral stock in the distiict are given in 
Table 22 of the Statistical Volume. 

The breeda of horned cattle of the district are not good. Hill 
cattle are hardy but small. Those in the plains are infeiior to 
those of many other parts of the Punjab. Little care is taken in 
breeding them. Round the village of Jatli, west of Gujar Khan, 
there is a distinctive breed of cattle, which enjoys a high reputation 
in the Punjab. The breed is, however, dying out, nud though 
there is still some bade with the Central Punjab, yfrt good Jatli 
bulls are now rare. In the few villages in which the cattle are 
still bred great pains are laviahed on them, and liigh prices are 
still obtained. In the Khuddar tract of Gujar Khan, near the 
Jhelum, there is a great deal of grajung, and many cattle and still 
more sheep and goats are bred for sale. In ilie neighbourhood 
of Rawalpindi city, the demand for milk has stimulated tho 
keeping of milch kine. They aro stall fed and the milk is carried 
in twice a day. Sometimes the zamfnditr canios in the milk 
himself, sometimes he deals through a contractor who is nearly 
always himself a zamindar. The profits in this milk trade are 
considerable. Ihe similar trade with Mnrree saoitarium is very 
probtable. With these exceptions and a few animals kept ag pack 
animals cattle are not kept for profit. There is no trade in cattle 
or in ghi. Barely enough cattle are kept to supply the people 
with inilk and to work the plough. Bullocks used in ploughing 
are worked from their fourth year, and generally last till they are 
from 10 to 16 years old. In April, May and June, plough bullocks 
get hhusa, or chopped straw, and while in work half a a^r of IcAa?, 
or oDcake, Bullocks used as beasts of burden usually get u small 
feed of grain daily as well. 


In July and August they are fed on green grass, and from 
Seutember to March on the Straw of autumn crops, known as 
tdnda itmdr, bdjra, tnwsa (the straw of me/A). Favonte and 
valuable animals are also occasionally Mlowed to graze m jotoar 
and wiofA fields when the crops are sWl 
occasiouHlly young wheat, 

In iho hills more grass is uEcd and less of other kinds of fod^^ 
The price of plough cattle vanes very . A plough bullock 

may cost from Rs. 25 up to Hs, 100. Them pneo has men much 
of late years. Cattle used for carts rarely cost lees than Rs. 40 
each, or Ra» 80 per pair. 
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Carriage thwugiiout the district imm^ately that the^in 
roods are ^iidoaed, is entirely condn^d by means of 
of burden, catnds. mules, donkeys ond biillcjckfi; the rmmetalled 
roads of tbe district ore usoally wifit for wheeled trsfiic* 

The cows of the district are not go^ mij^k ^hf the 

have been made to improve the breed of homed mttle by the 
Ltroduction of well-br^ bulls from Hissor,j5ut not vnth 
snocess these animals teing too big for tho md^nouB breed, 
the imVortation of some small, strong. 
would probably do much good. Cows for milk are freely 
from other districts; those Imlonging to the tract give J 

sdr of milk up to five sfirs per diem. Iho hiU cotrie give vo y 
little milk. A cow in the Murree hills, of indigenous breed, gitmg 
as much as one sfir of milk a day ia a rarity. 

Cows drop from 4 to 7 calves, before going ^n-en, and cost 
veiT various sums from Rs. 5 to Bs. 40. Cows, when not m mdk, 
are frequently used for ploughing as weD as buUooks in the 
Rawalpindi District. 

Cattle diseases are at times very prevalent in this dis^t. 
are often very fatal. Eleven diBerent diseases are reported to he 
kuovrn. The most fatal are;— 

Gari or i/hotii, » swellmg of iho glands; sniMls thos 
rarely aunrire. Tire only attempt made to ooro .t la by prononne 
ing spells over the auimal. It is mfeotions. 

m or lultu, which comas at all saaaona; the “ 

oat, the body awalla, and akin beoomoa hmp. and the temparaturo 

falls. 

Bari rakmal, or wah, a kind of dyeantoiy. Wak also is now 
used for rinderpest. 

ilokhur, the foot and mouth disease. Animals affected are 
carefully separated from the others. 

f AarilH, accompanied by cough. 

Dhakh, a disease of the month. 

OkiH,pilchi, Ini sod iili, “'.IS’“'’'S 

vernacular names for lees common affections. When kine ^ 
affect^ with Tuokhutt it is cooeiderad very 

rraSal irith dogs, and than to drag Um dead body reond the 

affected animal0^ 

The bdfaloea of the district, like other homed cattle, n™ ° 
interior breed. Male buflaloes are need for plonghreg, and more 
commonly in the working of wells. 

Cow buffaloes give more milk than cows, from two °P 
to as mnoh as twelve .lira per diem, and drop from Eva to eight 
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calrea. They are fed much aa other cattle; milk buffaloes are 
more carefully looked after when, in milk than other binda. 
Milk biid^aloes cost from Rs. 15 upwards; oven Ra, 100 will be 
given for a very good one. 'I'he mule costa much less, from 
Rs, 12 to Re- 40. 

Camels are kept only in Gujar Khan, m the Eandhi Scan Raka 
of Rawalpindi and in the Kallar KaLuta IMka of Knhdta, and are 
fairly equally distributed between the three tracts. The total 
number is rather less than S,500« Valuable though 
in a district where the absence of metalled roads makes wheel(^ 
traffic impossible the diminution in waste^ area causes their 
numbers to decrease steadily. They are in this district a Tery fair 
breed, and bring in large profits to their owners. They sre not 
used iu agriculture. 

Camels are made to cany light loads when two years old, and 
are considered full grown at seven years. While still at the 
mother*s foot, the y<>nng camel is known as todn or iwttff; from 
this period up to two years aS chJiattar, when three years old as 
iirJuin'f four years Ofiki five years as cftecka ; six years as cftAijou ; 
seven years and upwards as jawdn. They usually work untu 
twelve years old. They browse nn trees and shrubs, such as jano 
and phulaa, and occasionally get fiirdmtrn and green mom, of 
both «>f which they are very fond. The price varies from R^ SO 
to Rs. 120; a fair average beast can be purchased for to 

Rs. 80. The camels t/f this district are rarely ridden and do not 
make good sataart camels, but they are strong and enduring, and 
excellent beasts of burden. 

The diseases from which camels suffer much in Ibis district 
are-—Ifunutra, wtolh', from cold or wind stroke. 

id Aar, under which the animal becomes almost rigid* 

Joga, a very fatal disease, considered very infectious, in 
which the whole body swells, and the animal cannot eat. 

Pira, accompanied by eruption on the skin. 

Large flocks of sheep and gtiats are keot in oertein 
of the district, especially in the Murree and Kahdta hills. Thw 
are profitable in many ways, but are valued especially as 
ing manure which is mucli more valuable rfian that of horned 
cattle. It would be correct to say that the manure of browsing 
auimala is weight for weight three times as valuable * 

of homed cattle. In the hills, wh-re manure is^ ©verything, 
the people will not abaridon their flocksi and their great^ 

g rievance is that browsers are excluded from prctect'jd forests. 

r«at damige ti forest growth results from tb* presMce oE 
these browsera, common grazing tinds are being 
laid bare, while friction with forest officials and wilful breaches 
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CHAP H A. of forest rules coiitiune to mcroaao rather than to ^ecrea^- 
* j~r*^ Where boldtnga are so small the purohaae of cattle la a seno^ 
Agriculto™ impossible bTestment. But every one can acquire 

J'r a noal or two which breed rapidly and soon into a respectable 
flock, Goats are of a very iiierior breed. In ft few villages m 
Murree where the Khagani graziers used to settle for serial 
months each year the goats are of the large Khagaoi variety, but 
generally the stock is poor. Goats are kept for their hair also, 
Their young foroish meat for their ownere, and tho female Mats 
cOBtinue to giye mUk after their yettug have been taken 
them. “ Chbats," “ boris,” or laige packing bags mnoh used 
in the distriot are mailo from goats’ hair. A goat fetches from 
Re. 1 to Ba. 8 for a very good one giving a large amount of 

milk. 


The breed of sheep is the short tailed Hazara variety. The 
dnmba, or fat tailed sheep is never met with. It does not 
thrive in the Murree hills as it requires a good deal of grazing 
and a warm climate. Sheep are kept for the^ wool and for 
tbeiT produce* Blankets are made from their fleeces* ^ They 
fetch from annas 8 to Rs. 3. The export of wool and hair b very 
trifling. 

A disease known as phrikki or fntnfei* is oftea very fatal to 
both sheep and goate j the aftmlndars know no remedy for it, and 
it oomea on and provea fut»l in a verj ahort space of time, the 
animal often siicotimblug as if ahot. 

Paun or tfrrf3*wA is a sort of mange. 

Zahnat or vsdlit is a kind of dyaenteiy. 

TJuindi ia a diaeaae of mouth accompanied with cough. 

PftHitJti or thandi is ooneidered very infeotions. 

Another aPfeeiion, of which the symptoms are great dehilify, 
inability to mt, and gnnernl coUupae, is known as 6adAt, 

Rawalpindi District was famous for horse-breeding as long as 
it contained the Fattehjang and Pindigheb TabsUa, Now that 
these tahflils have gnne to AUock District, t^ glory has departed, 
There are iu the dieti ict as at present couatiluted nO large owners 
to whom horse-breed log appeals or whose position damandfl that 
they should keep up « stud. Holdings are small, and to the 
ordinary zamindar horses are useless except for stow He does 
not require them to ride, and they are not employed in any 
w-ay in the husbandly of his fields. Ho can only keep them to 
Bell at a profit. A certain amount of this purely mercenaiy 
horse-breeding is done, and is much encouraged by the Horae 
Fair held every year in Rawalpindi. In the last year or so there 
has been a good of improvement. The di^ of mares to 
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the cinal colonies hfta ceased, as colony replace™onts are now CH^IIA. 
made up from the oobuy itself. The cla,-B of brwd mares is Tery Afric^ture 
fair, and young stock are steadily mipi-oved as the i^triiin of Ami 
blood in the district becomes more pro non need. Kut the disyict is 
not a great horse-breeding tract, A feir ponies are kept by the 
Mnrrce aamiodars, who make a good of profit by hiring them out 
for riding in and about the samtanum. The Army Remmnt 
Department keeps up 8 atoUions in the district and the D^tnct 
Board 6- The district forms pari of the HuTValpindi t.ircle of the 
Army Remount Department, the other distncta in the circle being 
Attock, Hakra, Jhelum and Guimt. 

The average zamfai.Wr prefara to bi,^ nralaa 
less care and cause less trouble and amuety. He can sell them 

without dlflacuity at an ^ 

o rice than he can for bis horses. At the worst if they 

are left o^n his hands they aro better bei^ts of burden than horses 
or pomes, and he can easily find employment for them ou 
caiT^ff trade which goes on over the many kachha roads of 

The district is perhaps the best mule-breedmg district m 
Xiab or t whole Sf India, Mnle-br^ding is protobly one 

of the most lucrative industrira in the distnet. It is followed by 

aaminto in the plains tahsils. The profit, to be made have 
attracted many Khatria too, who are both breeders and dealers m 
raised bv others. Donkey etaUions num^r 54 and 
art & the Italian, Cyprian and country breeds. The poli^ of 
A^my Remount D^Jartment, who Bu^rvifie the breeding k to 
arniy r'wr.vlnTi series and to adopt stalbons of a stout 

’»toll,ons J b.i.ig b„i tbv), 

V ^ L.L the fault of being too big nnd giving stock loo 

hfgh in the ciSiip. '1' he ^tal lions finally adopted will prol^biy ^ 

Ti r nT.^iramtrv bred The pony mare stock is fair, but 

th0 braeder^Mys too lilUo attootion to ite “pke^P- He la cootent 
with the proMDt rates of proftt and doe! not look forward. 

bought up by outaldo dealera, eTa«' j proportiou is 

Dhudhifl -Hielmu 

»r^U\%"oHtto.dioffloaraaud Seder! ut the 

Rfiwalpindi HorBs Fair- 

The class of mules bre4 in the district is probably iLe l^al m 
India^^ animals are fit for all purposes mid are drafted thebes 
tte the rest to the Transport Department. 

There is nothing peculiar about the donkeys of the district. 

IStte ramel graaiug doukey! beeouie vuluuhle, uud are 

kopt ia Largo iiiitiibers+ 
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CHJlP.IU. Tlie foUowiiig table shews the diatributioti of horse and donkej 
Agri^toie throughout the district; — 
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'Ihe following account of the rise and growth of the Bewel* 
pindi Horae Fair is taken from the Gazetteer of 1887 


Eivatpindi The Rawalpindi Eorse Fair was instituted some years after 
Hftr^Fsir. annoxaticai. and was called the Kdrpur Fair, from a place of that 
name situated at the foot of Hazira hlountaiiii where there is a 
tomb of great oelebri^ Tisited by thousands of pilgrims, and a 
fair is held in honor of the Muhammadan Saint Shfih Latff Bari. 
It was originally proj^aed that the Rawalpindi Horse Fair should 
be held at tbe time and place, but it was fonad impossible to 
carry out plan after the first few years. The Horae Fair w#is, 
thoi^fore^ held at Hu'walpindi in 1859^ and baa since continued to 
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be held there at the end of the month of March each year, on an 
open space on the west of the city of Rawalpindi> At the fair 
horses and males are exhibited, When the fair was first 
established, the number of animals exhibited seldom exceeded 50 
or 60. 

In 1856 the amount of prizes awarded was increased to 
Rs. 1,000, and owing to the sul^equent increase in the Tslue of 
prizes, and the good prices realized from purchasers, the mimber 
of animals exhibited has largely increased. The conditions then 
laid down were, that the yonng stock must be the produce of some 
Government st^on, born in the Punjab, and under three years 
□Id; that the prize-winners should become the pronerty of 
Government, and be sold on the spot to the highest bidder. In 
the event of a larger sum than the prize being obtaiiifld by sale, 
the difference was to be given to the owner; but if less, the loss to 
fall upon Qovemmeot, rlwlamations in Panjabi and Hindi to the 
above effect were issued throughout this and the neighbouring 
districts, but the results were not great. In the following year, 
1857, alwnt 50 colts and fiUiea, born and bred in the Punjab, 
competed for 13 prizes aggregating nearly fis. 1,000; 25 full 
grown horses also appeared fiom Lahore and the more southerly 
districts, and £3 K^bnl horses. The Rawalpindi and Gujr^t 
Districts each won four prizes, Jhelum carried off two, while 
Lahore, Sislkot and Gnjranwala each took one. 

During the next year (1858), there was a great improvement 

both in quality and quantity, 
the number of animals of all 
ages being 554; and it was 
found advisable to submit a new 
scale of prizes on a more liberal 
scale as indicated in thf margin, 
making altogether 16 prizes and 40 gratuities aggregating 
Es. 1,&0. It was at the same time proposed to exclude yearlings 
finm competition. These measures were sanctioned by GoTem- 
meat, and as it had been found very inconvenient to award the 
prizes at If flrpnr, they were given at Rawalpindi for the first timo. 
In the course of this year (1858), the Deputy Commissioner 
strongly recommended the removal of the horse fair idtogether 
from Ndrpur. Being held at such a distance from the cantonments, 
military officers could not always go out there, and other reasons 
being urged, Government approved of the recommendation. 
Accordingly the fair was held next yesr (1859) at Rawalpindi, 
but it was not well attended, owing partly no doubt to the change 
of site and also to the early date upon which the Ramzan fell. 
From the records of this period it appears that the horse-breedera 
were somoprltat diaappointed in the prices realized for their gicrod 
DJvanni breed, and that Beveral of them had tamed their attention 
more to mule-breeding. The perseverance, however, of the local 
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CEAf ixiA. a^tbontt€s, and their successful efforts in obtaining some good 

Agri^tnre Govern ment stallions, once again led the people to devote them- 
Bimijritidi ^ horses rather than ni’ales. 

a«Mrair. The nest horse fsir of 1860, wMoh iras held early in May, 

showed good results, when, out of 300 exhibited, 39 oolts and 
fiUies of Arab stock obtained prizes and gi'atiiities to the amount 
of Re. 1,230, 'I’birty'four horaei: were sold at an average of 
Ra. 202. Of these six were by Arab sires, the rest by conutiy sires; 
fifteen of the thirty-four vrere bought for the Irregular Cavalry. 
The committee of judges declared that they hsd never seen such 
KB improvement within so short a time, and were of opinion, that 
a finer lot of cnlts and fiUies thno the prke-winners could not be 
found rnit of the stnds. Twenty-two of the successful exhibitors 
belonged to the Rawalpindi District, 17 to Jhelum, and a few to 
other districts. The improvement thus clearly seen in 1360 whs 
continued in 1861 and subsequent years. In 1861, 400 colts and 
fillies ai tended the fair, aU of good quality. The best fillies came that 
year from dhelum. With the concurrence of the Commissioner and 
Committee, the number of prizes was this year increased, while their 
value WHS reduced, the highest being Els. 75, the next Rs. 50, 
and the third Bs. 25. The distribution of several gratuities or 
coDSolations, especially during this year of great sosrcity, gave 
great satisfaction to the eihibitors. From the retuma it appears 
that the Jhelum District horse-breeders were most successful in 
1860-61, but that the Riwslpiudi District then took the lead 
and has retained it ever since. The largest number of mules 
ever brought to on© of these fairs was 183 in the year 1871, 
when an average price of Rs. 161 per mule was realized. The 
district of Rawelpindi contributed J 63 of the whole Dumber. In 
the first years of the fair the encouragement given to mule- 
breeders was almost nil^ Subsequenlily a demand sprang up, 
and the Abyssinian campaign gave a marked impetus to mule¬ 
breeding. The fair now attract a a large number, and good prices 
ate obtained. 

The fair now ranks as one of the best in the Punjab and draws 
exhibitors from all the aurrouading districts. The last day of the 
fair is regarded as a gala day by the whole district, and concludes 
with an exhibition of tent-pegging and lirae-cutting. The fmr ia 
ofiiially held during the last week in ilarch, when there is an 
abundance of ** knasil or green com available for fodder. The 
show ground is a large open space beyond the Leh river on the 
west oi the city. Temporary railiuga of bamboo and rope are 
erected nhich mark off the line© for each clans of animal. The 
judging of the various olasses is done in a permanent circular 
enclosure. The examination generally laats lor four dnya and 
is done by a Committee consisting of selected Csvuliy and Artillery 
Officers. The febtive merita of each auimal aj'o ascertained by 
a iyatem of marks prescribed by Government. 
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BAWiLFnn>i District.] Eamalpinfii Worse Fair, [Past A. 

Thft folIOTTing table gives tbe number of atiimals exhibiteil, CKAP.Itl. 

the numbei of animela sold, and the amount of prizes ffiven from 

3882 to 1907:— r e Agrtcaltnw 
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The success of the fair raries with the cirouiustaiices of 
the year. Plague or a succeEsiou of bad harvests affects the 
number aad condition of the animals shown, but the show has 
always had a giv>at reputatiou. The fair of 1907 ivas classided 
by the Judging Committee as Excellent,*' being th» only show 
in the Province to which this distiuotioo was atvarded. Plague 
which was raging in the surrounding diairiotsoccaeioned a con* 
siderable decrease in the number of animals present, hut the show 
was still very sucoesfiful. 

The district is not rich in live'-stoch. In Gnjar Khan Tahail WHiUt st 
the proportion per plough is 4 homed cattle and 3 browsers, in 
Rawalpindi 5 horned cattle and 5 browsers, and in the Murree and 
Kahdta I'absil & homed cattle and 6 hrowBer»>. There is no 
marked superiority in the proportionate weelth of cattle between 
the hill and the plain tabpils. But the proportion of plough cattle 
varies. In Gnjar Khan there are only 1*1 bullocks per plough, 
while in Bawal[i'iridi Tahsil there is nearly a full joke of bullocks 
to a plough. In Oujar Khan the use of cows and donkeys in the 
plough is common. In that hihsil holdiugs are so small that 
the cultivators often keep only one bullock trusting to be able 
to borrow at ploughing time, while the practice which exists of 
zamtn^rs wor^ng in tne fields as far as possible together makes 
it possible for a cultivator who is not fully equipped with stock 
to carry on his work with the help of bis friends. 

Domesticated bees are found in tbs Murree hills only. Wild 
bees are found in other parts of the district, 
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Bawaipjndi DiBTBicrr.] Bees of the Murree EiUs^ [Paet A. 

Thit Ijees found in the Murree hiJla are of much larger siae 
and ar0 quite dififei'ent in their habits from tbos© of the plain 
tahsils of the RflwalpmHi District. The following desoriptions of 
their habits have been gathered frera the bee*keeping zamind^rs of 
llurree and from pergonal observation :— 

The hives or liouses occupied by the bees, are constructed of 
baked mud in a cylindrical shape, on the average about S jncbes 
in diameter at one end^ and 16 to 20 inches in diameter at the 
other, and gome 15 tn 20 inches in length. A hole to 61 the 
smaller end is then made by the intending bee-keeper in the 
wall of his house, and in this he inserts the hive. ^ He then closes 
up the larger end which projects towards the inside of the house 
with a sort of basket, generally made of grass and mud, and closes 
up the smaller end with kachchn mud, leaving only a small hole, 
about 1 inch in diameter for the bees to come in and out at. Hav- 
inE 2 prepared their house for them some time in April (Baisakh), 
the bee-keeper proceeds to smear a mixture of rough gur and milk 
over the mouth of the hive. Some ten or a dozen bees drstalight 
upon this, and, if it suits them, remain a few days. These bees 
are known as ifTiari; they then 6y off again, following one of 
their number, it is said, as a leader, and presently return with a 
swarm of bees known as ghiitit and these ^gradually enter^ the 
hive and make their home there. After a few days they begin to 
fly about and suck sap fivam trees and flowers, ana construct their 
combj {pukha). These are completed in about flfteen days, and 
then the young are deposited and fed with extracts from the trees, 
flowers, and so on. 

The young become full grown in May, and then all a warm off 
elsewhere, leaving the old bees in possession, and these 
begin to glean honey from various frait trees and shrubs, and £11 
their combs. This process is oomplebed by from the 16th October 
to the 15tb NoTpmber. The original comb is flint fllled, and then 
the honey runs down and 611 b a sort of second comb, known as 
the ckaifi. 

1'he honey is taken out by first making a small opening in 
the back of the tdri, os the hive is called, and burning some old 
cloth boneatb it, ^me bees are killed in the process, but the 
majority fly out of the orifice and cluster against the wall just on^ 
side; I he honey-comb is then removed from the back, and then it 
is again closed up. In places where the winter is not too cold for 
the bees to remain, only two-thirds of the honey is taken out, one- 
third being left to keep the bees during the winter. In other cases 
it is all taken. The hives generally contain from 4 to 8 pounds of 
honey each, with from 1 to pounds of wax. These are separated 
off from each other after extraction, and the hemey is sold at from 
4 to 6 pounds a rupee, the wax at from 4 to 5 pounds, uncleaued, 
and when cleanrd at a rupee a pound. 


B A (PA LHNDT DisrBtOT, ] Ca nal Irtig^ U&n. 
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Except in portions of tte Bnwdpm^i '\ fihsA wiiere Ijees are CHA^riA. 
occasiionaily kept in the Bame manner as m the Mu( reo lathfl, Agticidtiire 
bees of the plain portion of the district are wild, and do not make 
tbeir tomes in hiyes of any kind. jlarwiHsiito. 

In March or April these bees, which are not much bi^r than 
a common fly, begin to build their combs round 

tr»s or oo pwjeoW «><=l‘=- ^V**- ut U oC hltt 

branch and then a p’rtion is built pendent below it. ms latter 

portion IB known as puk>>^, the foimer is the chala, 7?™® 

are denosited in the pvH». The old bees hive over tdl pm of U-e 
comb The youufr swartn off in Mny-June, and the old bees t en 
CO off to seek a cUer phvee, but oOi«timie to draw honey from the 
?Hsrinal comb. They do not make any honey durmg the hot season. 

Thfn, in the end of Angusi -September, they again commenco 
buildiuti a new comb, liHve young, and store toueyup to abmfc 
loth November, about which time the young swaim off. Then 
thebeKSffooff again to seek a warmer dime, eating the honey 
f rom thei?^oldcomb for the next four munlhs which bnn^ them 
round to April again and complrtes the year. mmec ta ^ ® , 

the 15th November is the lime when the hout-y is moi^tly colbctel 
and sold, This honey is considered of qiiahty, and “ 

higher price than that made in tlie hills. It is so a » ^ ^ 

4 poiiuds a inpee, and the imdeaned wax is so a < o 
poundfi tlio 

The nahti cultivation of the district is confined to four 
villages in the extreme north of the Kiiwnlpindi * , 

narnS are Usman Khattar, Bli«llar lo]), bailii bikandai end 
sXrgHh Through the middle of them inns the najo m^, 
whiclf having its rbo in tbe-Hanpur T»hsil of tlie Huznia ’ 

iins tSgh the Atlock Tahsil of the Aitock District to jem the 
Ed^r Eifch of the villages has a Bepaiate watercourse and a 

separate embankment in the stream The tJXnXer 

ant < even more, it is exceasivt-. Water disputes w th the nj pei 

villages are unknown. The Attock village. 

fortiTnnte. but in spite of constant disputes nl Z- 

ciBione, the Rawalpindi vil1..ges to held iheir own. It 

foituuate that the canal system of iho ^ rriw linndi viUaeea 
three districts and in two Provinces, but the 

suffer no loss and are never likely to be iii waat j , 

dominant personalily na the Haro i. the Gakhar of JUi^pui 

in flaziirH, but with him the Rinvalpin i V agt must 

The Att^k SI 

nece-SHnly reineiu m the Aoiiu i +r,.nsf*.rrinir the 

would bo small gnin to the be bitterly 

Rawalpindi villages to At took, whi_ ‘ the water-supply 

resented by the villages concerned. At p ivdea 

needs few nrinngeme^to and gives no trouble A coi^e^f 
^Y^ dj up ui 1^41^1 Beltitiueiit, buti ibi? 


nrX + , Cftral irr^gi- 
of 
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that overj mftti takefi as much watpr as he likes^ and when he has 
fiitifht'd he sends tlie water down to his neighbour, Clenranoee 
are carried out by common agreement and are done with the spade. 
The crops suffer more often from dooding than from drought. In 
the canal tract the holdingB are generally very large and the 
owners are men of inflnetice. This no doubt has its e^ect in 
preyecting disputes. 

Irrigation from springs and streams is unknown in Giijar Khan 
Tabsil. It is common ©yerywhere in the hills, but in Rawalpindi 
Tahsil is confined almost entirely to the yillnges lying under 
the Margalla range, and is fed by springs these hills. 
There many of the spriogs are under the protection of saints and 
are places nf pilgrimage. The largest of all the springs is at 
Saidpur, north of Bawalpindi, and this gives water to serer^ 
ytUagoa. All this submontane spring irrigated land is excellent and 
much of it is under garden cultivation, Elsewhei'e this class of 
irrigated land is not so valuable. Water is everywhere abundant, 
much of the land is water- logged, and grows nothing but rice. 

There is no well irripation at all in Murree Tabsil and the 
Kahuta hills In Kahuta Tahsil the total chahi area is only 
G4 acres. Mo^t of tiie wtUs are close to Kallar on the bunks of 
the Kanshi, and aU of them are siink only in patches of alluviai 
land near the various streams. 

The wells in Gnjnr Khan Tahsil are almost invariably sunk on 
patches of alluvial soil which form in the beds of torrents where 
they broaden out. There only is well sinking possible. Water ^is 
generally near the surface but is never abundant, and except in 
years of extraordinary rainfaD the wells cannot bo worked day and 
night; the area commanded by the wells seldom exceeds two 
aei es and is generally much less. The average area attaclsed to 
wells and dhengtis does not exceed one aero and the average sown 
area does not exceed two acres. Weils cost little to make, they 
are never deep and are lined with uncemented roughly hewn stone. 
Stone to line the wells is everywhere procurable. Wells of this 
kind differ materially fiom the ordinary' riinjiib wells, in that they 
are only hides m tb© ground lined wlib stone, tbe well cylindar not 
being Slink down into the ^nter-bearing strata* Tb© averag® cost 
of a well is from Rg. 100 to Ra. J25 ; dhenglis costing from ono^ 
quflrfcep to ocf*-half of tli&t amn* Th© woodwork of a well oOBts 
about Hs 40. Generally one bullock, or more commonly one 
buffalo SB sufficient to work th© well and there are nsTor 
than three well cattle. The ropes are made of any aYailabl© 
mf^terials Minij ^rass^ if available, ifl the best, but rosbes in 
the Pi^rn^nt bods, wb^wt straw or bill grass imported from Kahuta 
IIrf* all used, Tii© web lands are always minutely sub-divided^ 
WtJl owners are geneially who belong to I he aam© elasa 

as the Arams of th© centi’al Pnnjabj but if th© owners ar© no 
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ItaiUars tho well is often leased to MalUars few oultiyai-ion. Well CHAf>lI,A. 
cultivation is exolnsi^elj" of a market g'iTd**n oliaraetfr. The land Agricnltuxe 
is ijiven no rest and large quantities of mtniore ai'e ipdispeiianbie. iniftnHon 
All the cattle mantire is hoaided up and put ou the land. Tliu f»n "siii, 
well Oattle are not sufficient fur the proper fertilising of the land^ 
flo the manure of the cultivators* other cattle is used and where 
the owner does not coltivate the well he is expected to help with 
the manure. 

The well irrigation of the Rawalpindi Tahsil is mush more 
important than in Qujar ^haii. The pi’incipal well tract is on 
the banks of the Soan riTer. TJironghoiit the course of the Soan 
river in this tahsil, and eijpeciRlly west of the Grand Trunk Road, 
the lowlying alluvial banks on either aide are dotted with numer¬ 
ous wells. The soil of this tract ia not superior, being generally 
sandy with ao imder-soil of pebbles, but the cultivation is very close 
and good, and yields are very large. Water is iifver abundant and 
the wells can never be work^ continuously. On the other hand, 
wells are oever deep, end one buffalo is sufficient to work the well 
wheeL Two or three buffaloes may be kept, but the nurnber of the 
cattle depends on the water in the well, and one buffalo can often draw 
all the water i hat the well oan give. Except along the banka of iho 
Snail, there is no tract which can distinctively be called well-irrigated. 

The most valuable well cultivation in the district is along the banks 
of the Leh stream near Kawalpindi itself. Here the wells are mostly 
in I he hands of Hindu oontractors and money-lenders, who sink 
larfje sums in the construction of their wells. Most of the^e latter 
wells are strictly speaking jhalars, in that they have underground 
channolfl running to the stream and can only work to their fall 
extent when the stream is high. Her>* the cultivation is extraordx- 
nai'ily good ; manure is abundant and the profits immense. The 
rest of the wella in the tahail are scattered along the hanks of the 
various small stream a. Wherever n patch of alluvial aoil offers, a 
well is sunk and vegetables are grown. There are few wells in ihe 
Ling, which is a mountain ton-ent, but the banks of the Karang 
and ihe Wadala are dotted everywhere with wells. The Waddla 
in particular has several oases of rich wells lying among preci¬ 
pices and ravines, the very existence of which might remain unknown 
to all save settlement officials, who have to clamber everywhere, 
iiod which are aliogether ioaccessible when the etreatn is in flood. 

To the rule that whUu are only sunk in alluvial patches near stronnn, 
there is one important except ion, North of the Margalia Pass, 
netir the Grand Trunk Road, wells are nunk in the level plain and 
some of the best wells in the tahsil am clustoved alon^ this strip of 
land. The Kharora walls are few and not so pr ffittble as the 
Kaudhi Soan welU, Tne best of them are in th^ o wner of the 
circle which run 3 up close to Biiwalpindi Oantonment. 

Except olose to Rawalpindi itself, masonry wells are not oom- 
mon. A trial boring is often sunk, usually by some itinerant well- 
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sinker, w^lio usei* fl rough boring apparatus. If success seem 
assured, a 11010*13 xunk till waier is reached. The hole is then 
lined with roiighlj hewu utimox'tictH^^ stone. When the cylinder 
is I'eady, a wheel is fitted and the water drawn out. As soon as 
the water is exiiauated, digging begins again below the cylinder, so 
that by constantly drawing off the water and constantly digging 
the cylinder \s sunk into tlie water-bearing strata. The cylinder 
is geueriiily sunk until the men below can work no more. Divers 
Hie few Hiid ate seldom employed. Tlie coat of such a well varies 
a good deal, but from bs, SOU to Ra. 3i0, according to the depth, 
may be considered a fair average for wells on the tioan. The wells 
and jhalAi'S cf Udwalpintli areof a very different character. Heavy 
brick or stone cylinders are sunk, the stones are hewn and morticed 
and every effort is made tn make the well a permanency. Some* 
times the well is situated far fivim the land and the water is carried 
across to the fields on a masonry aqueduct. Masonry water 
channels, with properly made a! dices, are common. Weils of 
this kind are tnado by eonti'acters, who understand their own 
business and do not invest their capital except on a good pros* 
pect of return. One euterpriging Hindu has sunk an artesian 
well at a cost of many thousands of rupees. Another has a 
ihrtlar which he works wiih a ste^im pump. Works of this kind 
may cost anything up to Rs. 10,000, but generally the cost 
varies from Rs. 800 to Rs. 2,b00 each. The cost of wells other 
thtin (he tJosn and Rawalpindi welli«, varies betvfeen the limits of 
cost of the two classi's of wells mentioned above. In conatrnction 
and design they resemble (lie Scan wells, being made of unmortic- 
ed stone, wlnle their coiit varies from Hs. 300 to Ha. 400. JhaMrs 
are almost all of the kind described as built round Rawalpindi 
and cost much mi^re (haii wells because m»»ro elaborate. Tliere are a 
few ordinary zmmindur jhalars, consisting of merely a well wheel 
overliriuging a stream, but such jhulars are rare. Dhinglis co.>t 
very little. Rs, 60 is a good price, 'I ho woodwork of a well 
costs abimt Rs. 40. The stone nnmoriioed wells of this tahsil last 
HS long as the ordinary brick wells of tho Punjab. Near the 
famous Euddhi at “top" which lies close by Wnnkiiila Railway 
Station, are two wells built of large square blocks of masonry 
which are iu nae lo this day, imd to which tradition ascribes the 
same age os the “ top ” ilself. The cultivaled area per well is 
much higher than In Qnjar Khan, This is due to the fact that 
the wells have more room and that (hf‘re ia more water in them. 
The average cultivated area ia about acre^ per well and the 
average cnxpped area about 5 acres. Good wells work up to double 
this or even more when water and manure are ubuiidant. 
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RAWAii'ijrDi Distbiot.] Prod«c8 Emtsi Cask Bents, 

Section B-—Rents, Wages and Prices* ___ 

Rents in kind afe fixed by cnstom and are uniform over R«atB, 

larse areas. It) all ttie plains portions of the disti'ict the almost IfiMs. 

uniTersal rent on all kinds of latid is oiie-hiiif. Where a less Prodac* 
share ia taken there is iisnallj some reason of relationship or R«e»f. 
friendship. In the Kalidta hills the rent rate on irrigated soils 
is alw'tiyB a third, bid in Murree the rent for irrigHted land yaries 
within wide limitss, the average being 42 per cent. In the bills 
on lip^ra land one-half is taken, and on inaira and r&kar one- 
third. In the Kahru Circle half is always taken on lipara and 
maira. On rukar the rate ia one-third. 

In the village of Sukho in Gnjar Khan there is a little valuable 
lipara land on which the owner supplies two-third a of the seed 
and takes tivo-thirdu of the crop. 

These eustoroftry rates are l^eing disturbed in. Rawalpindi TpthsE 
north of the Scan l)y new cnndittoi^. Money-lenders always put np 
the rente to the highest figure, but the most disturbing cause is the 
refusal of modern lenantelo rentier those innumerable httle services 
which tlie owners were jiccustomed to expect from their tenants 
in consideration of a light rent rate. Jn the h ils too lus the people 
turn more and more to agriculture rents are undoubtedly rising. 

These rents are nearly always the same for aU classes of 
tenants. They are a share of the total produce or of the total 
prudnee after certain importHiit doduclions have been made. 'Phe 
moat importent of t liese deductions are ih*' custoniHiy dues paid 
to the agricultural vilhiare meniftls in return for services Tendered 
by them. Details of these deductions will be given further on- 
But it is by no means the nanal custom to pay these dues from 
the common heap before division of the produce, as is done in other 
districis of the Hnnjiib. In Gnjar Kttan and in parte of Mnrree 
and Kahiita, it is the custom for the owner of tli*- plough to satisfy 
the village menials. In Rawalpindi the practice is diverse. This 
matter also will be noticed later. 

Except in Murree and the hill circle of Kahiita true cash rente Ckjb 
are not common. In the rest of Kahlite and in Gnjar Khan, tliey 
are practically non-extetent. The recorded cash rents are duo in 
almost all cases to one or other of the following causes:— 

(a) Disputed imnsfers where the transferee pays the 
revenue, but tho fact of the transfer is nO't admitted, 
or for any olQier reason mutation has not pa^d. 

{b) Possession by the coUatei'als of the bnldings of widows 
and orphans, the former taking the produce and 
maintaining the owners. 

(c) The letting of land by owners away on Government 
or other service to tenante on nominal cash rents 
in order to ensure protection of the rights of the 
absentee owners. 
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Thert' remain, however, a few genuine cash rents in which the 
rent represents the ?alne of the tenancy. In the Khaddar tract o( 
Giijiir Khan near the Jheltim, the Ghakkar owners, bavintj large 
proprietoiy' holdings, often let out their ontJung lands on cash 
rents, ai there is a diBculty in getting tenants to take np stony 
hill lands on a kind rentnL The renta vaiy from Re. 1-8-0 to 
Ke. it-S-O per acre over about 200 acres, and tiie lands so rented are 
the worst in the hills, and are often broken up by the tenants. 
On the irrigated, lands io Rawalpindi, especially near Rawalpindi 
and to a less degree on the Soan cash reTiits are Ci^mmon. On 
iinirfigatt-d lands there is no gnneral custom of cash i^nts, but 
such rents do f xist. The highest cash rente are paid on the ohahi 
lands of Hawalpindi itself and a few adjoining villages. Here 
most of the wells are let on competitive cash rents, which vary 
from Rs, 120 to R», 192 per acre. The nverage rent per acre of 
cmirrigated land is Rs, 3-2-5, but this does not give the real com¬ 
petitive cash rent. 


In the hills, where many, perhaps most, of the owners hold 
plots of land in more than one village, where a tenant cla^ hardly 
exists, where land was until recently accounted of less value than 
cattle, and where every bill man is as good as his neighbour, it is 
difficult to get tenants to cultivate on kind rents. Moat of the 
cash rents date from many years bHok, the tenants paying the 
owner n lump cash sum, known as chakota, and the owner having 
little further connection wilh the land. Tpe CAsh paying tenants 
have usually ihem^^eives broken np the land, they regard their 
tenure as permanent and the owner cannot eject them. If an 
enterprising owner should venture to Rawalpfnai to tiy to eject 
bis tenant by force of law, he sometimes finds himself called on to 
pay as compenaaHon for ejectment a sum which may exceed the 
value of the land. The cash-paying tenant bolds a very strong 
position, and it is but seldom that he pays a full competition cash 
rent. Even now, however, land is given out to new tenants on 
cash rt'uts and even on very tricing rents, but the opiDion of the 
owners is against cash ren^s and they resume such lands wimnever 
they can. There will always remain a oertaia number of cash 
rents wbioh are kept low, because the Uinant is expected to serve 
the owner in addition to paying the rent. There are tenants who 
graae (be cattle, cut wood and grass and run errands for the owner 
in consideration of paying a light rent. As a general nale it may 
be said that the cash rents as paid are much bebw the full rental 
of the land on which they are paid. To this there are exceptions 
which d^-servo separate notice. In the Dewal illaqa tbt' Dhunds 
are able to exact much higher rents than anywhere else in tht* 
Mnrree Tahsil. In addition to the kind of hereditary cash rents 
mentioned above, land is given out for special crops at heavy 
rentals. Potato^ and ohari are often giown on land let out for 
the crop and full competition rents are paid. Cash rents are much 
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higher m the Dt-wal illaqa than in any other pai t of Mnrree. Thia CK^HA 
IB no donbi in part doe to tbe land being bel ter, but it is also due ^entti 
to the more forcible character and the more bnsines.^like habits of 
the Dhund. 

There is nowhere anj tendency for cash rents to displace 
produce rents. In the hills at least the percentage of land held by 
cash paying tenants is atendily decreasing. 

Statistics as regards wages of labour taken from the Punjab 
Administration Reports are giT-en in the statistical part of tlie 
Gazetteer, The^e returns are far from trustworthy, and are valu¬ 
able only aa showing the wide limits within which wHges have 
fluctuated. The prices of the common food grains have only a 
slight effect on the wagea of labour. The general tendency is for 
wages to rise, but the rate of increase is slow. The hirge increase 
is due to peculiar canses. Any war on the frontier or big con¬ 
centration of troops in Rawalpindi at once sends up wages. During 
the Kabul war all hinds of daily labonr were at "famine ** rales, 
and the recent durbars and reviews had a similar but less marked 
eflect. 

The sources of supply for agricultural labour and unskilled in¬ 
dustrial labour are the same. The tendency is for wages of agri¬ 
cultural labouj' to be paid b cash, at the earoe retes ae unskilled 
labour in the city, hut the custom of miied cash and grain pay¬ 
ments dies hard and cash wages are by no means the invariable 
rule. But whenever the wages of labour in the city take a big 
upward leap, the cash portion of the wages of agricultural labour 
rises too in sympathy. 


The percentages on the gross produce paid to mouials are 
shown below:— 
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Except m Rawalpindi Tab ail, the general lule is that meniab 
are not paid out of the con-mon heap at all. The lapful (jhola) 
of bajra heads for the kliarif or the i^beaf (gaddi) of wheat for 
the rabi comes out of the common Stock, but the general rule is 
that the owner of the plough pays thu jnemali out cf bis own share 
of the produce. 
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Tti the Kharorf* Circle nf Rawalpindi where holdings are hr^, 
the menials ai-e always pnid out of the common heap when the 
crop is divided on tlie threshing-floor. In this circle, howev^, 
the kharif kil^d rents are generblly paid on appraisement, lue 
owner's share ia estimsti^d and paid in a Inmp Bum, while the 
tenant is leil to par the agricultnitil menials. In making the 
anpraieement, however, some allowance ia made lor the e3ttr’a 
bxuden thrown on the tenant. In the csnHl vdlages also the 
menials are paid from the common heap, but more generi^y in 
bundles of the uiithreshed crop ihan in mnasures of grain. On the 
chahi aud abi lands tbs mi-niiih are paid partly in gram 
sheaves, and partir by giving them sumo of the uncut vegetables. 
Generally one irrigation btd (kinia) is given to each of them. On 
the chahi lands of Kilwalpiinli it.«elf no menials at all are einployea, 
any labour emploj‘‘d being iJaid for in cash. In the rest of the 
tahsil, the tenant pays the purhly agricnltuvnl mpnials,biit leas gratn 
and moi*© sheaves ai« given than in Gujar Khan, ^fhe sheaves are 
always taken from the common heup, but a custom exists of leaving 
a little of the grain behind on the threshing-floor to compensate 
the tenant and for luck. 

The Icumhdr is not paid except on well lands, for which he 
provides the well pots. On finch lands the lohdr is not usually 
employed. The loJtdr, tarkhdn Bud ^hmhdr receive each about 
ten Peara per plough per haivcst, and in addition some four or five 
sheaves of wheat in the rabi and a bundle of ba]ra or maize heads 
in the kiiarif. The total for each is about 15 seers per plough 
per haivest. In the hills the rates arc somewhat different. 
Only the/aritrAdn and loMr are ordinarily employed. Bach gets 
per plough in Murree 12 seers at kharif, and 8 seers at rabi haTwest; 
in the Kahdtabills 16 seers at kharif and 13 seers at rabi; and 
in the Kahru ilaqa 20 seers at kharif and 9 at rabi harvest. 


The winnows rhe grain and i3ei'forma similar duties as 

well as supplying the "chhaj.” He la not gencraUy employed 
Bs a regular viUage servant and is usually paid for any particubr 
service performed. He is always an expeunve menial. 

B««r The reaper, «iWr," is not employed at aU in the bms and n^ 

ordinarily m Gujar Khan, although there most zamradara ^ 
assistant in cutting their crops. One man cannot reap more tb^ 
t^o kanals of wheat in a day, and though every -ivaliable man, 
woman and child turns out into the field at haivcst time, sssistonce 
^ needed, InGnjar Khan the most common practice is to 
combine for harvest, each zamuidar luxuriously feeding the har- 
^Tters of his fields. This is known as -btri,” In some par of 
iSwalpinai Tahsil holdings are large, and in all paits lal^iir is less 
Seutiful and assistance less willing than fuither south 1 he reaper 
Ordinarily gets one sheaf in 21. The size .>f Ins sheaf depnds on 
the order m which the sheaves are counted, but ttie reaper always 
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tnes to get the largest shenf. In a good rabi harvest labour docha CBAP>1I,B. 
in from the iiills and fiorn aeress the Jhetum, A sturdy lihar in Renta 
a good harvest can earn from 8 annas to Ke. L per diem. A cui$tom Wtuessad 
of paying in cosh is coming in and is lifcel; ^ spread When cash is 
paid four annas per diem and the midday meal is the usual rate of S“P«r' 

payment. lu the kharif harvest assistance in harvesiing is not 
80 uecessaiy aa in the rabi. 

Other mouials are the moclii, the nai and the water-carrier. The 
mochi when pMid in kind gets about half the dues of lobdr or 
tarkbdn, but is usually paid in caah for the work he does. Similarly 
the potter is often paid in cash, and one potter trill supply a 
number of villages. The barber's dues vary greatly. He usuaDy 
receives a share of the grain at each harvest, besides presents at 
marriages and other festivals. 

The villago menials do not occupy at all the same position in 
this district as in most other districts of the Punjab. They can 
hardly be called true viliege menials. The carpontor and black* 
smith aud mosaili best merit the term ; the others are practically 
independent of the village community, being paid by various 
methods for the commodities they supply. The lambardars have 
little or no control over them. In some places the tailor is in fact 
one of the washerman (d/io&i) caste, who also makes and mends 
clothes for bis employers. iTamvna, as a rulf*, in this district, 
perform few services and receive small pay. 

Information as to retail prices at headquarters for the last P»ic«n 
40 years is given in the statistical volume from which the follow* 
ing figures are extracted. The prices are stated in seers per 
rupee. 
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The foUowiDg table gives the rates (seers per rupee) appiov^ 
the Fid uncial Commisaioner on the yettloment Officer’s 
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These figures are based on i ruder’a prices obtained from the 
hooks of village Ttioney-lendeTa recording thoir tianpactions with 
KHminMrflj but to get reliable recnrda of prices from trader’s books 
is not easy. So many elements coinliine to affect the prices tliat 
it is difficult to deduce the tme harvest price from the books. 
The degree of itiflqbtedne'*s of the senifndilr, the oondiiion of the 
grain sold, the cost of carriage, the question whether the sale is 
on the threshing floor or io the aliop all affect the calculation. 


There is no marked difference in prices from tahsil bo tabsil. 
The markets art* generally so good that prices maintain a uniform 
level all over tbe district. The lull tracts p which it might be 
expected that prices would bo low, are tracts in which prices ate 
maintained at a level quite as high as in the plains. The causes of 
valuation in prices ar^ thosi* which might uaturjiUy be expected, 
They depend on the cheracter of the harvests* ^ 1806-97 mid 
1 §99-1900 were years of scarcil^ and prices were in consequence 
exceptionally hiyh. But it ahould be noticed that after each period 
of scarcity and high prices when prices feU again they do so gra^- 
ally and do not quite regain the noi roal of precetiing years, 
Khiirif of 1900 atid the Etabi of 1901 were both excellent. Prices 
were accordingly low. Recently hfirvcsts have been p^oorer and 
prices in consequence higher. No cause other thnn the chai'acter Of 
the harvests has much influence on the scale of prices. The export 
trade is small. The improyement of corarauiiieationa has rtumved 
large local variations, but exporlation tu-ver censes large or sudden 
changes in prices. Even in years of plenty the amount available 
for export is small, and in years of scarcity the nearest source of 
supply'is the districts round Uhore. Tbo very violent oscillations 
in pnoe known in pre-i-ailway days are now unknown, but the 
liimts are still wide within which pricis are affected by the 
character of the harvests. In the really productive portions of the 
district ibere is little culturablc waste left and extension of cultiva¬ 
tion is never in any year so large as to have an appreciable effect 
on prices. The sown area of course varies according as the rains 
are timely and copious or not, but new cultivation has no effect 
on the scale of prices. 
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tSveiywhenj throu^lioub tha disti'icb where there aro no 
I extvsneoue eouro^ of iiioome life is hard. Holdings are small. 
The average size of the holdings of cnltiTatod laad in acres for each 
circle is given in the following marginsl table 


The margin of safety is 


s>) small that any misfortune may 
plunge t lie zamindar into debt from 
which he will never extricate him¬ 
self. A series of bad years, the death 
of (mule, or mere caretoasneas may 
lead to debt, while in the best years 
the surplus produce is so small that 
tlie interest is paid with dMouIty 
end from the principal there is no 
escape. Vet miscellaneous sources of 
incoine are so numerous and important that thodiatriet is generally 
pfojipeTOUs. 
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In Gujar Khan military service is universal in almost all parts 
of the tahsil. There are few villages whicli do not contain sorao 
railifcnry pensioner and some men gtill in service. Native com* 
missioned and non-commissioned oMcers abound and military service 
is r^mked high above all other foi-ms of employment. No figures 
of the gross receipts from puy and pensions are available, bnt no 
doubt they many times exceed the land revenue demand, lliose 
who cannot pot military service take freely to daily labour. The 
roads and railways iu the tahsil cause a constant demand for labour, 
nor does the cultivator in tienreh of employment hesitate to travel 
far afield. From some villngps nearly all the able-bodied men go 
out every cold weather to join the Survey Department as KhilasSs. 
Volunteers are easily obtained service iu every part of the 
world—East Africa, China, Somaliland, Australia, all draw con- 
tingenta from Gujar Klism. A few villages in the north-east 
corner have taken to stoking for a profession and nearly all 
British steamers sailing from Bombay carry Gujar Khan stokers 
on board, while the Pothwari dialect of Gujar Khan esc be heard 
on the lower d^cks of every P, and O. boat. 


The Rawalpindi tamfndiir lives by his outside income. His 
land alone is not sufiiciont to support him. Military service has 
no attractions for him, partly that he can make more at home, 
and partly that he resents the regular life, the separation from 
bis home and the diHcipline, and partly because TuiHtary service 
must bo made attreetTve tn be popular. There are hardly any 
Native Officers in the tahsil and no s'amindar likes to go aw^ from 
home except under the protection of some superior. The life 
of the whole tahsil centres in Rawalpindi cily and cantonment. 
The great ar.^onal, the Railway workshops, the Comraissariat supply 
stores, and the city factories oil draw their labour from the 
villages around Pindi. The roads aad railways ruciiiDg through 
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Wagw^d camping grounds ai’O nesrly always full of troops and the villages 

Prices. £,,qjjj Kawaipindi can sell their fodder nearer home. 

Ufttartni Fodder, however, comes in from all parts of the tahsil 
and it is remarkable to notice the distance from which 
zamind^rs carry in supplies to the Rawalpindi market. On the 
Margalla Range are the Military Grass Farms, and the cutting and 
storing of grass provides thousands with an occupation. Several 
villagers, especially the Telis, live by gia'^s-cntting for the officers 
in the cantonment. Misoellaueoua labour of all kinds is readily 
procni'able. The supply is not equal to the demand, and from dis¬ 
tant tahsils and even from the Jammu and Punch States men 
flock into Rawalpindi. The increase in the number of car|s since 
settlemeut is very large. The principal carting traffic is with 
Kashmir, hut all round the cantonment, and in the season on the 
Murree ro&d, the Rawalpindi carts ply for hire. Many who do not 
keep carte hire out their bullocks in the slack season and so add to 
their incomes. 

Similarly around Murree sanitarium the Dhunds and Kethwals 
are very prosperons. They live on the cantonment and civil station 
and on the Kashmir road. They keep carts, liire out bullocks, sell 
milk and every kind of agricnltnral produce, induding wood, which 
is generally stolen. They do some day labour, but not a great deal. 
Many hawk about fruit, potatoes and vegetables for sale. Keeping 
ponies for hire is a very profitable source of income to s^me of the 
worst villages. Others have mere disreputable sources of mcome 
in connection with cantonments. The effect of the sanitarium is 
felt thronghout the tahsil, but the greater jiatt of the profit goes 
to the villages near by and especially to the Dhunds, 

All along the Kashmir road in the Murree Tahsil the great 
cart traffic baa caused u multitude of small shops, ekka stands, 
camping grounds and sometiraea bazars to spring up. These are 
nearly all on the land of zamlndara. Sometimes the land has been 
sold, but more generally the zammdars retain the ownership and 
charge ground rents for the use of the sites, These ground rents 
often amount to considerable sums, but of course the distribution 
among the individual owners is in accordance with their shares in 
the roadside land, and bears no relation to the share of land revenue 
paid by them. In some cases the land is village oommou land, 
and then it is not difficult to take account of the rents in assess¬ 
ment. Besides the bazars and shops on the cart road, there are a 
few also on other roads in the hill tracts in both Murree and 
Kahdta, and it will always be found tliat the zanjfndAr has had the 
sense to retain most of the profit to himself. Dhnnda are not 

above making large gains by lettine ont shop sites for purposes 
more profitable than respectable. Indeed so disreputable are some 
of these places that it becomes intereatmg to notice how the 
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Dhunds, who pretend to so high a descent, oan take 30 low a view CHAJ. IIA, 
of the obligations of their own personal honour. There are several Rints. 
viDages in which the income from shop sitfs gi'eatly exceeds the 
land revenue — there is one village in which the income exceeds 
the present land revenue demand more than one hundred times. of 

In the Dewal illaqa the income from shop sites in the whole illaqa Hi* pmpIo. 
pi'obably exceeds the whole Land Bevenue paid bj the iUaqa. 

The Sattis and Dhanials of Murree and the Sattis, Jaskama and 
JanjuHS of Kfthdta look to military service as their profeaaion and 
think little of their other nonrcesof income. A few Sattis trade aorosa 
the Jhelum river with Punch, but pmali profit is made. Where 
military service is common there is often great prosperity, but 
the family which has no son or brother to seek service in the array 
is badly off indeed. In the Pabdr Circle of Kahilta the struggle 
for existence is harder thnn aey where else in the district. 

But ganerully the Eiwalpindi aamindar is on the whole well- 
off. The average v.aTnindir spends little on druse, house and hons^ 
hold furniture but he has good credit, is not burdened by debt and is 
in comfortable circumstances, 


Section C.—Forests. 

The hill forests have already been referred to and a descrip* tso Hiu 
tion of their forest growth given. rorwt*. 

They wore demarcated at last Settlement by Mr. P. A. 
Robertson. Twenty-three Reserved Forests and 80 Protected Forests 
were formed in Murree Tahail and 24 [leserVfd and 26 Protected 
Poreate m Xahdta Tahsih The area of Reserved Forests is 
97,246 acres (3i>|7S7 acres in Murree Tabail and 36,245 acres in 
Kahdta) and of Protected Forests, 48,665 acres (27,589 in HuiTeo 
and 21,076 in Kahfita), These forests aro under the man^ig^^ment 
of the Forest Department. The principal sources of revenue are 
the salo of timlier, fuel, charcoal and gi-ass. The chief timber 
felliuga are made in the higher forests in which rhit‘ is the 
dominating species. The method of treatment adopted is the 
gflection method, modified so as to appi^DAch the group system. 

But in the blue pine and oak forest the method of improvement 
fellings is followed. The forests at low elevations conaisting of 
brushwood and hardwood trees are exploited for fuel. To allow 
these forests to recover from the results of ill treatment nn fellings 
of green wood'are made and dry wood is extracted only at fixed 
intervals. Formerly charcoal used to be bum.d by the Forvst De¬ 
partment, but the pnctice now is to sell standing ti'ces to the 
contracterB and to leave them to make their oivn arrsingements for 
burning the charcoal in the forest and for its removal. Timber 
treei are always sold standing. The sale of grass yields a very 
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caAP>lI.C< large reveuTie. It also is sold standing, ifo resin is eiiracted. 
Forest- Minor forest produce includes tlie burning of a small (quantity of 
ntmrr w l ^^**'®* ** grsJiifig. Tlio principal marketa are jfewalpindi, 

undpt^tod Mniree nod the larger Tillages in the plains, snch as Gujai- Khan 
Fartrt#, Ealiilta. Ktiwalpttidi takes eveiy class of forest produce 

in enormous, quautitiee. The demand in Murree for timber is 
smalk as house-builders generally import deadarf blue pine and 
silver fir from Kashmir and Hazara, but the consumption of 
fuel and cbarcoAl is very great, The chief consumers are the 
residents of the station, the Commissariat Departinent and iho 
Miirrea Brewery. By far the grealei* part of the produce is 
exiracted by road, owliice of the Muri'ee Forests is brought on 
pack animals along the numerous bridle roads and village paths to 
the IhiwHlpiiidi'Kashimr curt road, and is then loaded on carts. 
From the Kahuta Forests produce is carried direct to Rawalpindi 
or other markets by pack anitnnlF, camels, bullocks and donkeys. 
A small quantity of timber is floa^d down the Jhelum and either 
lauded aud sold in tlie Gujar Kliau Tuhsil or seut on to Jlielum. 

The chief methods of improvement are sowings and plantings 
from various nurseries, the opening out of new roads and paths, 
and co.nstruction of new bungalows and buildings. 

Fire protection is at once one of the important questions and 
the most difficult problem a Forest Officer has to deal with. There 
is not a single acre in these forests which has not been borned 
over at least once. In one year the area burnt over was 131,000 
sores. The great majority of fires are the result of direct in- 
oendinrism due either to the desire of right-holders to obtain a 
fresh crop of grass for their cattle, or to enmity between 
villagers or individuals, or to pure mischief. The damage done by 
the^e fires is enoimous. Numbers of mature trees, middle-aged 
trees and iK)les arc killed, and seedliugs are killed off in millions. 

The chief protective measures are clearance of fire linos, the 
establishmont of heliographs on the highest hills during the fire 
season, and punitive closures. Heliographs, worked, by parties of 
British soldiers, are established i n Narai*, Kotli, Pati'iata and 
Murree ridges. Besides supplyintf imtnediato information to the 
Fon’st Officer on the outbtvak ^‘f any firn they have an esoelleijt 
moral efiect on the people. But the most effeciivo measure is to 
snsfieud the exercise of all rights in any portion of a forest where 
fire has been caused willfully or by gross negligence. It brings 
home to the people that it is their iTiterest to see that no fire ocenrs 
in the areas in which they are interested. The adoption of this 
method has had a very good effect. 

Besides those State Forests there la the Murree Muuimpal 
Forest itiplmliug tdl the forest land round the sauitarium. This 
is muoh thn finest forest in the district and contains many fine 
forest speciHS uoknown in the; adjuining State Forest. In altitude 
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atui q'afllity of soil it hns tUe ad v ant Age over all other forests. It CHAP. II iC. 
is worked hy the Murre© Manicipftl Committee solely tor supply PorwtB 
of timber and fuel to residents within Muiiinipal limits. 

All tho village common lanls in the Murree 'I’nlsil and in 
the Pabdr and Eahrii Circles of the Eehiita Tabsil have been 
declarf'd unolasaed State Forests, the land bslonging to the people 
and the trees to Coromment. TTie rules regulating the ^min¬ 
istration of these *' giisaras ” (which ate nndcr the control of the 
Depnty Commissioner) liave lieen frequently nltered. In their 
present fonn they forbid the cutting of all trees, whether planted 
or of spontaneous growth, wliether privately owned or on common 
lands, and their operation extends even to the Esllai' EaluUa 
Circle. Tills matter has been made the subject of referenoo to 
Government, It is pi oposed to allow the cutting of cue or two 
specified kinds of trees without the necessity for asking per- 
roiasion and in older to supply the more urgent necessities of the 
zamiitddrs. 

Local necessities are supplied from " guaaras " and Protected 
Forests, 'fhere are very few viKagea which have not rights in some 
ad jaeeut Protected Forest and many have rights in more forests than 
one. Tbeso rights in Protected B'orests extend te grazing of all 
animals belonging to right-holders with the exceplion of browsera 
(goals, sheep and cameis), grass-cutting, collection of diy fuel, and 
the supply of timber for house-bnildiiig, agricultural and certain 
other uses. 1110 head of catlL to which rights of gi-azing extend 
is limited to double the number found to be in possession of right- 
holder s at Forest Settlement, and the number of trees granted 
for house building is restricted to three tvffeg every five years. 

Id adtiition to thene rights in Protected Foieets there are very 
extensive rights in Reserved Forests. At leai^t one quarter of the 
area of each reserve must always be open, the graaiug of all ani¬ 
mal a except browsers being permitted on payment of fees. In 24 
Reserved Foiests grasa-cnlting rights have been roco’ded over 
certain specified area^, in one Reaerved Forest lopping of oaks and 
dhaman (grewia opponitofoH'i) f"r fodder is allowed, and in 
portions of two forests browsing is permitted. Free grants of 
timber for housp-building and agricultural uses arij given from four 
Reserved Forests in Kahiita, 

By a ourious anomaly rights in guzaras are mure restricted 
than in Protected Forests. lapping of oaks (cAir, barungi and 
bar in) a ad " dhaman for fodder is allowed. Brush wootl and 
branches interfering with eultivation may be removed and dry 
wood for fuel is fm. 'Xhero is no restriction on grazing and 
browsing. But timber can be cut only with the permission of the 
Deputy Commissioner. A special Naib Tabsildir is engaged to 
mark and grant trees to right-holders end to hammertnark the 
Boantlings into which the trees have been converted beforo they are 
removed biF the applicant, 
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Forest conservancy is a matter o£ great diEculfcy in these bills 
not only from the attitude of the pople towards it, hut from the 
nature of the forests tliemselve?< Tour tmo hillman worts hayoo 
from the mere 1ot« of chopping. All authority is irksome to him. 
The process of settling down to purely agricultural pursuits is not 
yet complete. Pastoral instincts are still strong, and in spite of 
contraction in the area open to browsers no decrease in the numbers 
of browsers is yet apparent. Many of the forests cc-usist of small 
detached blocks, often with intricate boundaries, and surrounded bv 
village lands. The Protected Forests are riddled with " chaks, 
patches of cultivation encircled by, but excluded fi'om, the forest 
area and not seldom inhabited. Forest subordinates are ill paid, of 
a poor class, and like many native subordinates inordinately corrupt. 
Their beats are much too large for efficient protecuon, and the 
authority they wield is intoxicating to men of so poor a class. The 
interests of agriculture and sylvicultuTB are always to some degree 
antagonistic, and amity between truculent hillmen end forest 
subordinates is never to be expected. Friction is considerable and 
constant. Forest rules cause almost daily annoyance and trouble 
and constant expense- The hillmen can never get away from 
the rules, and the very tribes which pride themselves most on their 
independence and freedom from control, find themselves never 
free from the interference of Government officials. 

Of the thirteen Plains Forests twelve are in Rawalpindi Tahal. 
Tlic Bagham reserve, which is situate in the north-east of Gujar 
Khan, is the only reserve, and indeed the only piece of forest land in 
the tahsil. It has considerable capabilities, but its value is destroyed 
by the unrestrained grassing rights, far in excess of their require^ 
ments, which have b^n conceded to the surrountog villages, and 
it is impossible to close any portbu of it, it is, from a forest 
point of view, practically useless as a reserve. It is under the 
management of the Forest Department. Of the twelve forests in the 
Biiwalpindi Tahsd the principal is the Margalla Heaerve (17,0^ 
acres). It covers the south side of the range where the Bazars hills 
end abruptly and hang over the flat Sawalpiudi plain. The up^r 
boundary runs I'onghly along the top of the Margalla ridge. The 
lower boundary is the line between bill and plain. The highest 
point is 5,200 feet From 0,500 feet upwards chir and hangar 
(pistachio) grow. Lower down the forest ^wth is the same as in 
the plains raitfia—pitaInAi, hkair and olive with brushwood of Sanat- 
tha, Garanda, and Bhekar, Peculiar to the Margalla Reserve are 
<>nalhiua pkUlippiiiensiSt patches of bamboos, and a little badly grown 
boz-wcod, called <* ehamehad ” (6i(»us samjJsrtuVeiis). Grazing is 
ezcellent, and is leased by the Military Grass Farm. I3>2ei acres 
also on the Margalla range and similar in portion and character to 
the Margalla forest form a reserve under the Militaiy Department 
and are controlled by the Military Grass Farm, This forest 
supplies the fodder required by ihe mounted troops in Rawalpindi, 
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Tamair (3,B78 acres), Maira (1,257 acres) and Bannigalla (G41 CHAJ.n,C. 
acres), Reserred Forests iraditr tUfe management of the Fo^t poresta. 
Department, are the last spvirs of the mam Miirree ranges jatting puin* 
out into tho Rawalpindi plain. These are completely over- Fqthu. 
burdened with rights and are of Utile ralue. 

The remaining rakhs contain no timber, and some of them 
nothing blit grass. Lohi Bbir (I,0S0aore9) and Takht Pari (2,210 
acres) are nnclassed forests under the Fori^st Depaitmeot* Qr^* 
ing leases are sold armnally by auction. Topi (547 acres), Adi^la 
(1,330 acres) and Banda (251 acres) are nnclassed foreste under 
civil administration. The first is tjie Rawalpindi Park, is under 
cantonment management, and is strictly preserved. The second is 
leased to the Military Grass Farm. Tho unol«saed forest area, Pind 
Ranja (252 acros), is held by a lessee for cultivation. 


Section D.—Mines and Mineral Reaonrces- 

The disti'ict is very poor in minerals. Petroleum is found in FftroUiaa. 
small quantities at Ratta Hotar, IS miles from Bfiwalpindi. 

Gypsum is found in cousiderable quantities along the southern 
part of the bolls, from Murreo, westwards: hut it is not utilized 
either as a manure or as a cement by the uatiyea. 

Lignite is occasionally met with in very small quantities in Lignii*. 
some parts of the Afurree hills, but is not worked. There is in 
fact no systematic working of minerals in the district. 

Gold is found in small quantities in the beds of varioufl 
streams, tributaries of the Jhelum and iho Indus, throughout the 
district, but it hardly pays to extract it from the sand which con¬ 
tains it.' In Rawalpindi Tahsil the persona principally employed 
in this occupation are Hindus from the western bank of the 
Jhelum, who have settled in some of the villages on the banks of 
the Soan. The work is hard, the outturn precarious, and the aver¬ 
age profits are small. 

The mode of extraction is simple: 10 or 1 2 ftis. weight of the 
sand is plaoed in a shallow basin-shaped tray, called a “ Pardtra " On 
a " DhriSu " and tills i» repeatedly washed, the water and the light 
sand being repeatedly thrown off until a dark deposit with minute 
shining specks of gold in it is left. Mercury is then added to this 
which unites with the g< ld grains to form a small nodule. The 
mercury is then detached by the heat of a fire, and a small globe 
of gold remains. The " Dhnins ” arc generally owned by one 
person, and the gold-washing is done for him by paid labourers, 
who get a share of the profits which varies from Re. 1 per diem 
down 10 nothing at all when no gold is obtained, Tho average 
does not exceed Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 a month, and gold-washing ia now 
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CHAP. 11 J)> Iqsr common thnn ifc once was, as moro permanent employment 
JtiuMJuid certain returns are to be. got in many forms of ondinaiy daily 
JtinwsJj labour. 

SiiadatoiiB. Sandstone and lime alone are extracted from the bids, and 
both are worked only when required by building oontractora or 
the Public Works Department of Government, There is no 
systematic exploitation. Consequently thei'O is no constant demand 
for labour, and no class who make their living by mining. When 
labour is neqnii'ed it is obtained in the usual way fi'otn iinmigrants 
, or the casually unemployed. 


Section £•—Arts and Manufactures* 

Of the total population only 6 per cent, is urban. The rural 
population is essentially agrioolturisl or dependent upon the results 
of agriculture. There is no large body of the people engaged in hand 
induatrioa. The ordinary non-agrioultural inhabitants of the 
district are Julaha (weaver), IVli foilmau), Kaelimfri (usually 
spinners), Mochis (leather worker's), Loikur (blacksmith), Tarkhdn 
(carpenter), Mirssi (musiciafi), Muaalii (swee^wr), Sun^r (^Idsmith), 
with BrabffiKns, Khadis, Ehabiaa aud a few others, Tliese form 
only a email proportion of the tobil population, and are most of 
them more or less dependent on the outtuin fiom agricultural 
operations. Only a veiy email propoition of them is engaged on arts 
and manufactures of a really commercial nature. None of them are 
engaged on manufactui'cs of much impoiianco and none of their 
productions is known beyond the limits of the district. 'I here is no 
manufactute of nuy kind peculiar to the district. Cotton is grown 
only for the cultivator's own personal use and cotton*weaving is a 
vfl:*p> ij. purely villsge industry. Country cloth of various kinds is made 
‘*^***- throughout the district. Blankets are manufactured in Kahiita Tahsil, 
and '* chhsts " Jmd “ boris *' or packing h*igs are also made. Their 
manufacture is an art appropriaied to Ixirbers. Kashmiris everywhere 
lake sooner or later io wsaying. Th^ practise a little silk-weaving, 
not without profit, but the outturn is inconsiderable. Phulldris are 
made in many places, the best coming from Rdwalpindi. ^-ip of 
a common country kind is made at Edwalpindi, A large number 
cF lacquered legs for bedsteads (cli^rpfiis) are made by the Tarkhans 
of Kuri-Dnldl, Rawalpindi Tahsil, nud Salgi’ari. in Kahdta Tahsi). 
These fetch from muiks 10 to Rs. 10 for the set of four. They are 
made of tihfsham, phuhli or klmir wood, Pihias, or loir chairs, and 
Bpinning wheels are also made ly ihe tame class in considerable 
quantities. The chairs cost from Ke, 1 to Fs. 8, the spinning wheels 
from Re. 1 to Rs, 0. Other wooden articles are also constructed 
for sale in many of the villages* especially in Kahdta Tehsi), where 
weed is plentiful. Richly carved obaukrits for doors and windows 
are occasionally made, and many of tie.houses, even of very ordU 
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iiiiry ssamfudurs in tb© bills, bfiv© ©lEiboratoly carved dooi'Si ^Tbo 
caiviiig, thp work of tbo tai’kbdii, id of a purely traditional 

Q&tuiv, and altbougb aonietimes very laborious of no partioulav 
©xcellaooe. Tbe desigos are few and simple. Tbe work has no 
celebrity, 

t^iaddlea are made in Rjiwalpindi and i*' TV'‘ben dot, in Kahuta 
Tabsil, and cost from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20. The jewellery mann- 
factni^ and worn in tbe distriot has been described at page 97. 
It is neitber peculiar nor of special excellence. 

Table 28 of the Statistical Volume gives a list oh aU tbe 
factories in the district, the nature of tbe industry, and parti* 
culars as to the operatives employed, There ifii, with the exception 
of tbe Muri'ee Brewery, no industrial concern in the distiiot 
outside Rawalpindi itself, and of the factories which do exist all 
but two are Government or Municipal concerns. The iron foundry 
of Messrs. N. D. Harri Ram and Brothers is .a large private 
ooncocQ whose output is altuosi all despatched to Kashmir. At 
present they are doing a great* deal of wort for the Kashmir 
Electrical Scheme. A larger concern also piivatelv owned is 
the Tent Factory of R. B. Buta Singh. It is merely a development 
of R. B. Suto Singh’s business as a conti'actor, and supplies only 
tbe various Government Departmeute. 

By far iho largest factory is tbe Railway workshops, where 
more labour is employed thau in all the other factories together. 

The only private'European industry in the district is the 
Mniree Brewery Company, of which tbe following account haa 
been supplied by Mr. Brown, General Manager;— 

European industry in this district is represented by the Mnrreo 
Brewery Co,, Limited, with Breweries at Qhora Galli and Kawal* 
^ pindi and a branch brewery nt Quettn, 

The Company was founded in 1860 with a anbscHbed capital 
ofHs. 2,00,000. This has been increased from time to time and 
now stands at Rs. It",00,000. Tbe present actual capital employed 
is about thirty-six lakhs. 

The Ghora GalH Brewery is situated on tbe Road to Murree, 
33 miles from Rawalpindi. Brewing was commenced in 1861, but 
I very little progi'oss was made until 1870, when Government first 
granted a formal oontract to tbe Company for the supply of beer 
to the British troops cantoced in the vicinity. 'I’he outturn is 
now about 16,000 hogsheads (24,000 barrels) annually, This 
brewery ordinarily employs 4 Europeans, 16 office stafiand Printing 
Press, and 260 native workmen. 

The Rawalpindi Brewery is flituafced at Topi about one mile 
from the fitiwalpiiidi civil lines. Brewing was commenced in tho 
spring of 1889 and the outturn is about 6,000 hogsheads (9,000 
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l^arrels) anntially. This breweir ordinarily employs 2 Europe&nSj, 
6 office staff and I SO native wormen. 

At the request of the Pun jab Governroent a distilleiy was 
built aud equipped and since the slimmer of 1399 the maunfactuTe 
of Malt Whiskjj plain country spirit and coloured rutn has been 
carried on. The large demandi for plain country spirit necessitated 
an increaSti to the plant aud a large continuous still was imported 
from Scotliindj but the Punjab Government has not jet consented 
to its erection, so the plant in work at the present tinie is only 3 
Pot stills and the maximnm outturn is about 100,000 gallons of 
proof spirit. The poor for the diaiiPery is brought from Lyall* 
pur, Sialkot and Gui diispur Districts, in the Punjab, and from cer> 
tain districts in Bengal, Goor is not obtainable in the jRawelpindi 
District. The distillery gives employ meet to 1 Supervisor, 1 Peon, 

1 European Distillery Manager aud 41 native workmen. 

The Quetta Breweiy is situated nt Korani at the foot of the 
western hills, 3 miles from the oity of Quetta. Bjcwiiig was com¬ 
menced in Feb''uary 1836 and the outturn is now about 4,00t> hogs¬ 
heads (6,000 barrels) aunualJy. 'rhis^ brewery ordinarily employs 

2 Europeans, 4 office staff and 80 uatVe workmen. 

The Malt for Gbora Galli and huwalpindi Breweries is made 
from barley grown in the Haziira and Bewiiii Districts and for 
Quetta Brewery from barley grown in the Pesliin valley. Bops are 
imported from England, Bavaria, California and France, and 
j^rauticslly all that are available aie purobased from the Kashmir 
State where an experimental hop garden was started by this 
Company, 

' - The Head Office of this Company is at Ghnra Galli from April 
to October and at Rawalpindi from November to March, in each 
year. 

The Company is under the management of Mr. James Brown, 


Section F.-Commerce and Trade, 
n he trade of Gujar Khan Tahsil and the south-east portion of 
Rawalpindi Tahril concentratee on Gujar Khan, that of the res^of 
RliwalpiTidi Tahsil on Klwnipindi City, while Murree n’ahstl trade 
bH flows to Mnrree. The trade of Kahdtn is more diffused from the 
nalure of the trade. Tliese four classes are litile connected and can 
conveniently be described separately. 

In Gnjar Khan Tahsil the entire trade is ns nsnal in the 
hands of Hindijs, and mostl;^ of Khattrfs. With the exception of 
Gnjar Khan itself, the principal centres uie Bewal, Gulifina, 
SukhO] Daulatala and Esyyad. 'J he trade in all these places is of 
an oi’dmary money-lending character between trader and zamiudflr, 
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which, of itself necessitates some grain dealing, bait is of a purely CKAf- IIJ. 
locd churacter. The trading centre of the t^sil is Gnjar Khan coiBiiierrt 
itself. Here there is an active grain mart and a good deal of and Ttada. 
import and eitport trade is carried on. Most of the imports and onjuKiLiui 
exports of the tahnil pass through Gnjar Khan, and here only are Tiisili. 
found merchants who have dealings with the outside world. Much 
of the tr^e 16 direct witii zamfndiirs, who bring their grain into 
the markets on their own donkeys or bullocks and conduct their 
own sale or barter. 

I’be Gujar Khan market WM-onoe well-known in the Nor¬ 
thern Punjab- Wheat and other ^ain^ were exi>ovtied to Karichi 
and England, while Ealli Brothers and all the great firms had their 
agencies here. Gujwr Khan wheat is ftiU as good or better than 
any in the Punjab, but the centre of trade has mc»ved away from 
Gujar Khan. The opening of the Mari-Attock Riiilway has tapped 
some part of the country which sent its wheat to Gujar Khan, 
the Chendb Colony has shifted the centre of the Punjab wheat 
trado nearer the sea. Lyallpur wheat for export has an adTaningo 
of S annas per maund in freight orer Gujar Khan wheat and the 
greater advantage of more regular harvests- The Qnjar Khan 
mart is still actim, but it is no longer a great centre. Much of the 
Fatehjang and Chakwitl grain goes elsewhere, and though nearly 
all the grain of the tahsil passes through Gujar Khan, jet exports 
are now to the north to Rawalpindi and Peshdwar. The Knrfirbi 
trade is now simll and all the agencies have gone, Sticcessive had 
harvests have contributed to this decay, but the trade which has 
gone will never return. 

There was once a trade in e«lt with Kashmir, but that also 
has dwindled away, ruinod by preferential tariff in Kashmir. The 
local salt trade is still considoiable. The principal exports are 
wheat and mun^t and imports tngar, gur, fice and cotton. 

The marked decadence of Gnjar Khan as a market does not 
affect materially, if at all, ihe prosperity of the tahsil as a whole as 
there is still an active trade in all goods offered for sale, and all the 
miscellaneous requirements r>f the ssamlndHr are obtainable and ate 
obtained in Guj&i* Khan Bazar, which is s-till the trade centre of 
the tahsil. 

The needs of Rawalpindi City and Cantonment are far more 
than the Rawalpindi Tahsil, or indeed the Rawalpindi District, can 
supply. The Rawalpindi market is large and important, but it ia a 
local market, and nob a centre of commerce. Exports are amall 
and imports very large. Every kind of agricultural produce ia in 
demand in Rswalpindi — wood, fodder, milk, egga, cattle, sheep 
and aU the mnltifarioua requirements of a large city and a great 
cauUmmont are brought in daily by zamindars and find a ready 
sale. There ai'e no factories or manufactures in the city other 
than by firms supplying the troops, and indeed the city is wholly 
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dependant on til» menb and Arsenai Tha Kashmir trade 

pRsaps tbrongh Bawalpindi and is carried on by Rawalpindi carts 
owned by Rawalpindi zamlnd^rs. 

Besides Biwalpindi itself there are no large markets in Rdwal'- 
pindi Tabail. In ilie extreme north, Dberi Shah an does aoma trade 
ingi'aia with parts of Haripnr and Auock TahsUs. Golraand Said- 
pur have dealings \vitb the tribes of the Haripur bills, while Kuri is 
the bazaar of the north-east of the tahsil. AH these petty markets 
are bnt of local importance and if they have any external trade, it 
is bnt with Rawalpindi. /r 

South of the Soan River conditions are somewhat different. 
The markets are larger and the dependence on Rawalpindi is 
much less, Sagri, adjoining MankiaU Station, is the last of a 
chain of ti'iidiug posts loamug down from Jammu and Punch 
through the Rahuta Tahad to the railway at Hankiala. Ohi is the 
principal article of hill commerce, but wool, hair and skins also 
como down- Salt is the principal article of return trade. Sagri 
deals with both Hiiwalpindi ant! Gujar Khan. Takbtpari, Banda 
and Basali are all well-known markets. They cany on uo external 
trade, buying the produce and supplying the needs of the villegefi 
which surroond them. In tbet^ three villages there is an active 
trade in mules which are bred ty Hindn^, formerly for tbo 
Jtimmu trade but now largely for Gnvernmeiit Transport. True 
to their traditions and history a$ part of the Pothwar, thi^se villiiga 
markets deal with Gujar Khan and not with Rawalpindi. Inde^ 
Gujar Khan is nearer and more accessible than Rawalpindi, 

The railway stations of the tahsil doing s goods traffic are six 
in number, and each has its separate characteristics. The traffic 
pasing through Rawalpindi Station is very large, but is no indi¬ 
cation of agricultural conditions. At Chak Lalaand Golrn Stations 
the goods tiniffio ia merely nominal. The former ie close to Rawal¬ 
pindi i'uteheTry and the latter is the junction for the Kolmt line. 
Mankiala is an important station. Sagri and Takbtpari are near 
and the trade of the south part of the Kahdta Tahsil passes through 
this channel. The goods traffic at Alaukiala ia larger than at any 
other of the subordinate railway stations of the tahsil, Sihala is 
the station for Kahdta and all the Kahiita trade pours down this 
road. There is no market at the station, but the exports' and 
imports are large, and the south part of the Kehdta 'rahsil gete all 
its imported auppliea rbrougb this ptation, and deals with Sawal- 
pindi. The Sarat Eala Btatinn, which adjoins the Dheri Shnhan 
bazaar, is the outlet of the Haripur Tahsil. Dealings are either 
direct, or through the medium of Dheri Shahan, with B4wslpindb 
Generally throughout the tahsil, markets are and can*iage is 
cheap. North of the Boan, within reach of Rawalpindi and the 
Grand Truck Road, markets are extraordinarily good, and every 
kind of agricultural produce can bo sold at a high price. 
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The priiicipiil trading places in tlio Kahdta Tahsil are KaUar, 
Kahdta and Nara, of which Kallar 13 the largesit. These am only 
1«rge villages with small bazaars of Hindu traders. Ail the*i© places 
carry OD trade with the Jatamu State aci'osa the riTer, Gki, wool, 
and hidee^ and other products of a pastoral 'popnlation are brought 
across on mules and either a old or traded away for salt, sugar, 
tobacco and cotton stuffs. The District generally drives little 
profit from the trade, as the Imports are of a class which pro¬ 
duced in sufficient quantities locally, and the exparte are all 
imported into tho tahsil from other places. Evan the carrying 
trade is onto a small extent in the hands of local aamindai'S. The 
local trade is only of a petty villago kind. Grain is caiTied into 
market and the varions necessities of a zamindiii''s life are brought 
in exchange. None of the three principal markets bes any direot 
dealings for imports or exports with any large producing mart, 
still less with Karachi or any other port, 'rradeia as apart from 
money-lenders do not exist. Ndra end Kallar deal with agents in 
Qujar Khan, and KaLdta deals in tho main with Rawalpindi. A 
little fruit finds its wiiy down from the hills to the Kahdta 
markets, but there is little fmit grown in the Kahnta Tahsil. On 
tho extreme north oF the Kahiita Tahsil, on the ilurree border, a 
sraftil market has sprung up of recent year. It is called Kahdta ; 
though there is no estate of that name. The bazaar drives a 
purely hill-trade. Fruit and pastornl produce are carried there, while 
grain, salt, &c., brought up froiu Kahdta, are sold in exchange. 

In the ilurree Tahsil, Mum*e is the only market. All roads 
lead to Murree and all zamiuchlrs carry theii* produce in for sale. 
The food-grains produced in the hills are little sold, as few house, 
holds produce more than they can eat, and the maize^ and rice 
grown in the hills are not much in demand for consumption in the 
purely artificial and foreign bazaar of Murree. In this tahsil there 
ie little money-lending and few money-leudevs. Zainhiddrs sell in 
one market and buy in another. Into the Mur tee market come 
fodder, potatoes and other vegetable^, wood, slieop, goats and catile, 
milk, eggs, fowls and all the hill fruits, walnuts, pears, peaches, 
grapes and many others. When priDOs are falling and agricultural 
operations slack, the enterprising zamfnditr does uot hesitate to 
load up his bullocks and take hi^ fmit and potatof'S down to the 
bigger market of Rawalpindi. he whole of the Kashmir road 
with its seet^hing mass of cart and horse traffic is one huge market 
for fodder, grain and miscellaneous supplies. In this hs iu every¬ 
thing else which makes for ])r09perity, the west half of the MniTi*e 
Tahsil is much more favourably si tun ted than the east. 

Among the import? are piece-goods from Calcuttft and Amrif 
Bar, rice from neighbouring districts, Si^lkot^ Wazirabad, Peshaw.irii 
Kas^fr and Hawat; rice being little grown, rind that of inferior 
quality in this district. Ohi is brought in fiom Punch, Kashmir 
and Hazara and other disti'icts of the Punjab, tialt comes from 
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Jlielum and KdlaMgh ; lefined sugar from Bombay, Sbahiahinpar, 
Hoahiiirpiirand JulSnndur ; cjoorfrom Sinlkot, Pesnawar, Jnllundnr 
and Meeinit; finlt and vegetables fi’oro Labore and Gujrfnwala ; 
fraitfi from Kashmir, K^bul and Peahaivar ; tea from Kilngra 
and the sea^porta ; country cloth^i from Amritsar and Ludhiana ; 
raw cotton and indigo fiom Moolfcan ; hardwaiie from Amritear, 
Delhi and GujranwAla ; silk from Arorit^r, Jnlluddiir, and Pesha¬ 
war ; leather from Kashmir, Peshawar, and Qujr^t; thick cloths, 
paituH, &c , from Keghmir ; timber, chiefly deodiir, from Kashmir, 
Fire-wood is also bi'ought. in from Khaivabad and KhusbRlgarh. 
Tho Kashmir trade is registered at ilnrree and at Lnchman Ferry 
on the Jhelum river. 

The trade of the Rawalpindi Kstriet with Kashmir, however, 
does not as a rule go b^ond Srinagar, Yllrkand and Ladiikli. 
Traders seem to prefer the Kuln route, which is probably ahortor 
than the routs through the Ka^ihmir valley. Ghi, timber, charas, 
dye?, fruits, drugs and medicines and rice deserve mention among 
the imports ; and cotton piece-goods and Lahori salt, are noticeable 
among the exports. 


Sectian G.—Keans of Oommimicatioiis< 

The main line of the North-Western Railway and the Grand 
Trunk Uo:id parallel to the railway, run through the Diatriot from 
north to south and from the backtxme of the system of communi¬ 
cations. Both cut through Eawelfiindi and Gujnr Khen alone and 
are connected with Kabiita and Mnrree Tahsils. 

The commiinicatifins of the Kahdta Taheil are the worst in the 
Rawalpindi District. There is no metalled road in the tahsil and 
no good nnmetalled road. Kidlar iti^elf is cunneoted by fair l oeds 
with the Railway stations of Mankiala and Mandrn, but no carts 
ply on the roads, A fairly good road rnns east to the Jhelum 
river and another runs up (o KaluUa. Kahdta itself lien on a 
pongh nuroefailed road extending from Sihula Railway Station to 
Laciiman Rattan Ferry and the Punch State. It is piopsed to 
make ibls road passable for wheeled ti'afiSc and to bridge tho 
Jhelum river, but much yet ivmaina to be done. A good hill 
road leads up fi'cm Kahdta to Koth in the Mnrree Tahsil. There 
are roads loading out from Kahnta to various places in the Kahra 
Circle, but nil are bad. None of these roads are passable to wheel 
traffic and some of i hem are pa^iaiible only for laden mules. The 
hill part of Kahdta ia particularly unfovtunaio. Except the road 
front Knhdto tn Koth, there are no n>ads whatevt-r. Incidentnlly 
it may be mentioned that the first. Primary Scliool was started a 
few months ego and theie itt no Post Office in th*' whole assessmeDt 
circle. The present Porest Officei' is nideavouring to drive roads 
through these trackkas hills, and it is possible that some day it 
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may ba feaBible to reacli tlie hill TillageB oth^rwige tban on foot, CHiP ILQ. 
Along tbo Jlieluni river comnninicatioriB ara nlrno.^t ast ba.i1 aa in 
tbe lulls. Goriei'allj it mity be sHid tliat ihe roads are as bad 
roadi^ can be, and (here are perhaps no worse roads m tlio Pimjab. 

The Muri'ee Tahsil is much better served with road^ tlniri is 
Kahdta. The road from E^hdta to KotU continued to the end 
of the Kotli spur end can everywhere b« imverajd by Liden 
animitls, though not by ciiinels. A good hill road rims fi om Kotli 
to Murree oouneoting with a road frorn Karor. The Futiiata 
spar is fairly well served with paths, which are kept in some order 
and are passable, The iluiTOa spur is traverafd every where by 
oxcelleat roads. The Kashmir cart road mus from north to sooth 
tbronghoLit its entiro l*>ngtb. On the east side of the spur a good 
hill road mHintaineil by the Public Works Department mas parall-'l 
to the cart road with which it connects at either end. The I'ld 
Kashmir riding road from .\1urree traverses the spur For 12 miles 
The military road fTOm Murree to Ab bon a bud crosses the w^et 
slope. Uu the Murree spur there is no village except to the 
extreme south, which is Tiut easily accessible from a good road, 
la abort, the oommunioationa on tl^e Alurree spur ara extremely 
good. 


The systems of communications in Gujar Khan imd Rawal* 
pindi Pahsils are quite diatinot, B tth convargn geni+rally on 
the Grand i'niuk and I'ailwaj, but for Gujar Khan the 

centres are Gujar Khan and Maudrn and for J^walpindi, the 
Cantonment, 

Exeept the Grand Trunk Road thoro is no metalled road 
in Qujar Khan Tahsil. The principal immetalled rortd ia the road 
from iilandm Railway Station through JatU to Chakwal. The 
road is a good one and the Cbakwal mails ar*^ carri>^tj niong it by 
tonga. Thtmgli the road is fit for iigiit wheeled tratfio, there is, 
in fact, no wheeled troMc on the roiul, nor oo any of the un- 
metall^ roads in the Tahsil. Indeoil, there aro uo carts in the 
Tahsil except a few whiob ply on the Grand Ti'unk Rood, la 
addition to the above there are several good uum^tailed roads in 
the I'aitsil. From Gujar Kh^in a road rnns to Siikho and theaca 
into the Fatehjang and RdwHlpindi Tahsila and to Kaziun, and 
tnence to the i^huta Tabsii and to the Jbelum fenies. From 
Mandra Btatioo, besides the ChakwtU road, fair roads run to 
Kaliiir and to ^hiita in the Kahdta Taintil. All these roads, 
except the Chakwal rood, are inbi;>i'seated by ravines and are unbt 
for wheeled tratho of any kind. Commuuioations between indi¬ 
vidual villages are sometimes extremely difficult and there are 
some villagoB which are not accessible except □□ foot. All thn 
local trade is carried on pack animals —donkeys, bullocks ana 
camels. The Grand Trunk Hoad, and to a siill greater extant, 
the railway are not used for local trade, but only for importa and 
eaporta. 
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The 011 I 7 railwny in the distncfc besides the main liee of the 
North-Weatem UMilway is tue Kohat BrHuch which roDa through 
a part of the Tahail; liut there is no railway station in the district, 
aud it is of no use for local traffic. 

Tn addition to the Grand Trank Road the iltirree Kashmir 
Road rans for 17 miles in Rawalpindi Tahsil in a direction north¬ 
east of Rawalpindi. The roa^ from Rawalpindi (o Saidpur, 

7 nhlea north, and to Fatehjang, are partially metalled and are 
trayerscd by cart. In the environs of Rawalpinui tlitrc are many 
miles of metalled road, built by the MiUtaiy Department 10 con¬ 
nect the various forts of tbe llfiwalpindi defence works. Most of 
these roads are quite uselt^ss for the pur'pests of oidinaiy traffic. 
Tbe unmetalliid roads are neither numeroua nor good. A good 
road runs from Sarai Kala to Haripur in the Radiia District. 
This is evoiyiThtire trfeversed by carts. The principal munetaUed 
roads are the rotnA from Rawalpindi to Chirub, aua tbt-ncu on to 
tbe Mnriee '1 ahsii; to GoJa on the hill load to Haripur, and to 
Kuri in this tahsil. A good road runs from Sang Jam to f ateh- 
jaug ; one frcm Sibala to Kabuta, and another fiem Rawat to 
Kah iltfl. The Bauda-Rasali Road is tne m&in channel of trade in 
the eoutli of ihe Tahsil. Bullock Carts ply on all thete roads, 
often, however, with gi^at difficulty. Pack ammsla are still 
the principal mesns of carriage, hut bullock carts are on eveiy 
road. The Kashnur carting trade, the cantonment trade, aud the 
military ti'afficon tbe Grand Tiuuk Road are all m the hands of 
za min ciara. The carts are primarily used for hire and only 
Becondary for agricultural purposes. 

Apart from the muiu roads, metalled or uninetalledj com* 
munictttionB between villages ary generally vaty bad, !Near Rdwal- 
pindi, and to the north and west, tUe country is oomparatiYely 
luvel aud trade can be carried on easily. Among the hiha, however, 
and still more among the gorges aud Cliffs of tiie boau and Ling 
rivers, communicatiouB aI'e extremely bad. Tbe country which 
stretches along the left bank of the ISoaii from Bih^ to the 
Fatebjang border is not easy to travei:se even on foot. In the 
north ot tie Tahsil under the hills, along the tkmn and again tt> the 
extreme south near the Wadala lortent, there are tuany villages 
which can only be reached on foot. All lines of communication 
lead to Rawmpiiidi or to the Grand Trunk Road. iSouth of the 
tkiau the sttearns of traffic converge near Rawat camping gruundf 
whence they pour across the 8 oan bridge towards Rawalpindi 
Ejioept the Grand Trunk Road, no mad crossee the Soan and all 
the traffic which comes towards Riwalpindi from the south must 
cross the bridge. 

The metalled roads in charge of Frovinoial authorities are the 
Grand 'Trunk Road, the EMnraipindi-Murree-KaBhmfr Boad, tbe 
Muttcc'A bbotinbftd Road and the Mujrce Station roads. Tbe 
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BflTne anih^ritlea control also the KoluSla bridl? rof>d from Murn'e CHAP 11,0. 
and tfap ivad from I7tb mile to Bagluj both unmetillfd road. 

The remainder are in chaige of the District antbotitips, eitcnpt 
the forent roads in Murree and Kahdta which have been conatructed 
and are kept np by the Forest Department. The chief camping- 
grounds and baiting places are gt^ren brlow :— 
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There are in all 15 recogcizied tMunpmg grouinis in the Dis¬ 


trict : — 

Seven in Tahsd Rawalpindi—at RAwalpindi, Riwit, Sangjdiih 
Kdla-ka-sarai, Usman Khattarj on the road from Kdla-ka-aardi to 
Haaara^ and Naug^zi. 

One in Kahdta at the head-qnarters of the Tnlieil. 

Four in Tnhsil Mnrree—at Tret, Snnnybank, DewSl and 
Karor, on the road fi\)m Ri»»alpindi to Murree, aid Knror. 

Three in Gnjar Khan—Gnjar Khan, Maudra and JAtli on the 
road from Mandril to Chnliwal. 

Dak Hnngfllows provid--d with servanis and furniture are only 
to be found at Hiiwalpindi, Barak fio, Tnat, Dewal. 

The^total mileage of metalled roads is l U miles and of un* 
metalled 95 miles. 
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There are ro caTigeble oariaU or other waterways in the 
District, The arreams which score the Disti iot are all more or less 
moQnte,ia htrr nm row in high flow'd, now almost dry Many are a 
senona impediment to communications within the Diatricti 

The Jheliim, which forms the eastero boundary of the district 
for 72 railea, is not naviaable througV out any part of that distance. 
The bed ia rocky and the at' earn very rapid, and of veiy variable 
depth. Much timber is floated down the river in rnfis and loga 
from the fnreats of Kwahmir, but this is the only traGGc on its 
waters. The only b^'eta in use on its snrfaoe are thoae at the 
fm’ies, a lij*t of which, wiih the *iistances between them, is gipen 
here. There is a good deal of traffic at some of these ferries 
between British and Kashmir territory. 
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There are four ferry boats kept on the Jhelum in the Mnrree 
Tahsfl, four in the Kahdta Tahsil and five in the Gujar Khan Tahsil. 


Id additinn. to these ferries, samds or in Sated goat skins m e 
kept at the following places, by aid of which natives of these tracts 
make a practice of crossing the river 

Hill near AnwAli, Piota of Knrsnna Knllin, Knllari, Barimar, 
Bnriaka in Malct Sattidn, all in Tuhsfl Mnrree ; and at Eanand, 
Karot, Sang (of Jonhatal), Soa, Rindhil, and Balimah in Tahsil 
Kabdta. 

These feiTiPB are managed by the District Board and are 
annually aitctiontd to contractors. I'hey are more nseful to the 
people of Punch than to the Inhabitants of British ten'itory, and are 
Bf-t used f.>r agricnltnrhl purpnses ^ the p^ple of the District, 
The cnri'CHt is everywhere swift. The fi»rries are merely places 
wheie the current is slightly less dangernua than nsual. Only small 
boats can ply, large honts cannot be concentrated. It would take 
ft long time to 01*035 any number of i ioops. In 1907 a very 
much rve'l aded ferrybf'at was caj’ried away at the Laebman 
Fe. ry and 40 people we^e drowin d, 

Geueifflll) comm a uica lions have vastly im proved witLiu the last 
twenty years and ar© still improving. The system of internal 
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commiinioAtions is gooilt (hough some pav’ts of the District are much CKAJP- n.& 
better 8erT*-d than others. Ail roads converge on one or two a;^»pf 
centres ahtch are in easy reach of tlie rest of the Province. Commimic** 
Practically every part of the District 19 easily accessible from 
the outside world. But the E^wtilpitidi aamfndar still remains 
distinct from the stamindAr of the central Punjab. The outside 
WO) Id is to him chirilj a place whitber he goes to 8ud service, 
chirfly military. Impi'ov^ communicHtions have steadied ptices 
a little and limited the bounds within which they can oscillate, but 
have left, his languai^e and religion unaltered. Jheliitn is the 
boundary of his interest on the east. His metropolis is Rawalpindi. 

A list of the Post and Telegraph Odicea in the District is 
given in Table 31 of the statistical volume. Postal facilities are in oa^'^ 
the main good. 


Section H —Famine- 

There is practically no canal inigution in the District, which is Ommi ot 
totally dependent on I’ainfall The price of grain directly depeniis 
on the rainfall. Immigration, increase of population, export and 
other causes have little effect on the cost of food staples, and tho 
population into such a largo extent agricultural that the pi ices 
of grain li8V»» little elf i^ct on the food of the people. Scarcity of 
min is the sole can^^e of famine. In generiil the rainfall is excellent 
and regular: if the winter rains are regular the District is 
coinparativriy independent of the n suits of tho regular monsoon. 

Kabdta and Mur roe. I'ah’iiis lire practically comploicly secm-o 
from fnintne. In the plains if the winter rains fail, 1 ho people 
have only th*- hajra crop lo full back on. Even in the years of 
greatest scarcity the privation for human beings is seldom severe. 

The poorer people flock into Rawalpindi and obtain employment 
there. Commuuicatioas are good, and fo<id>atuffs can readily be 
brought in from outside. The chief sufferers are the cattle. 

Ftidder ciops at once feel the effect of a fnilore in the monsoons, 
and stocks are much smaller thiin in the c^e of fi.od-^ains. Thus 
famine has little affected the population of tho District. A few of 
the people migrate to Eoalimfr and the colonies may in the fut tre 
provide a refuge for the f-imine-slricken, but in the past the f ioverty- 
stricken have taken shelrer in Rawalpindi Ciry. 

The famine of 1860-61 hardly affectfid the District, In 1868-69 xarij 
there was a gi-eat scarcity which did not here, as in olJier districts, 
amouiit to a famine. The deaUiS which occurred during the scarcity 
of 1877*78 were mostly due to the immigration of WQrn-r<nt and 
emu oi a ted fugitives from Kashmir territory. There wai seme 
disU^ss on that oocaelon, but little actual famine, ^rcity has 
witlim recent years been serious only in 1S96-97 and in 1898-99. 
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In 1896 th6 moDSOOTi failed TLe Elmrif crop was ■very poor, 
Fa^e. "'sn faded \Vh“at fell t<, 8 sepi's 2 ebitf^anka per 

Tht famine Rtippe in l^Uwalpitidi m lUe month of N 'veinbor, and to 7 aef^rs 12 
ofj«g«.a 7 . chittanks in Kniulta in Doct-mber. The cropx dried up and only 
pr>or fodder crops were available in the lowlanda. The people 
flocked from every qaatter to RriwalpfGdi City in search of a liveli- 
Jjood, aud the poptiktbn was little affected. The oatrla suffered 
severely- Teatrworke were opened in October and remained open 
for six months. But workers -were never plentiful. In Farebjang 
T«hsil, which -was then included in the District, and In which alone 
test-works remamed up for some time, the average number of 
workers in January 1897 was only 17. Up to March 1897 there 
were no famine works in operation in the District as Tahsitdirs had 
reported that people were either engaged in looking after their 
own crops or working for others at rates better than those obtain¬ 
able 00 famine worko. In FebruHry the numbers on the test-worka 
increased, and in March the Deputy Commissioner stwrted gong 
piece-work in the Rawalpindi and Gnjar Khan 'rahsHa in connection 
with a number of approved tanks under selected IndmdAra. The 
rates were Rs. 2-8-0 per 100 ciibio feet for digging and carrying. 
These works were not largely resorted to, and had to bo cloaed. 
the months of May and June the existence of real famine was not 
feltj and there whs no aento distress in the country except aa regards 
caule. To meet the last mentioned distrees the PunjHb Govern¬ 
ment flBslgned from the Punjab Charitable Fund Rs. bS,000 to this 
District, which then comprised seven Tahsife, Ra. 40,000 wore 
distributed in July 1897 in proportion to the wants of each Tahsil. 
Payments varying from Rs. 20 to Ri 40 were made to those 
cultivators who hud b»st their plough-cattle to enable them to 
purchase fresh stock. Grain oompensstion was also allowed to mil 
Government eervauta whose pay did not exceed Ra. 16 per mensem 
or in the case of men required to keep a horse or camel, lia. 25. 

failed. The scarcity was not nearly 
so aa in 1896. The price of wheat in Rawalpindi fell toll 
eeere per Rupee, and in Februaiy 1900 was slightly below that. But 
prices never reached the low level of 1896. Meetings were convened 
by the Deputy Commissioner to consider what relief-works were 
required. The first meelbg was held on 8th October 1899. It was 
then considered unnecessary to start relief-works for a montb. 
In Novi-mber the Deputy Oommisaioner started relief-works in 
Rawalpindi and Giijiir Khan Tahalls, offering th^ sanctioned daily 
relief-work rates of two annns to each msn, one anna six pit-s to 
each woman, and one anna tliree pies to each child between seven 
and twelve years of ape. But no one was willing t j work at th«Be 
rates. Test-works had befu started at Sobawa for the Bagbam 
pe,^ple. On the 9th February I WOO the Deputy Commissioner 
reported thiit \t liad iioi Wd found nec^sarj to stars famine rt-lief- 
works in the District. ThiisTthei famine passed over without the 
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paonita fch9nii‘'V*3 riqilr'i'igf to fsd hj GTrarnnimt. Hat 
pi3bafT-i3, inslii liti j had baeoma R^Uaiisfpd. <jf oattle 

liadg'iie, 09 pec ■ally’from Kabdta rabail, to Kashmir terrifc'ty. It 
waa 000098Aiy to make some proriBion. Accordingly Goto mmont 
foro 9 t-i and rakhs wore thrown open to gracing at fees rr-dnoed to 
half the usual rates. Permits w^r^ issued by the Forest Raogrra to 
remain in foruR until 30th June 1000^ irrespective of tbe date of issue. 
All tbe reserved forests, which had not been leased to oontractors 
for grass-cattiog or grazing, were thrown open with certain pro- 
cantionaiy rnles. In addition tbe Deputy Cummirtsioner had 
prepared himself to obtain a supply of grass from Bombay Progi- 
oency. Government bad even sanctioned blankets and rice straw 
for relief workers*, and was prepared to send 15,0o0 men to the 
Jbelum Canal to find relief for them there. But by the end of 
March frtmine was practicably over. Large sums of money were 
advanced for the purt^ase of cattle, and Rs. 8,000 were distributed 
for tbe purchastf of seed. 

Mortality frf>m famine bas always been insignificant. The 
District is little liable to severe famines. Prog ram tat^s of relie f*work 
are ready in case scsroitj should ever again become Berioufl. * 
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SBotion A, ^ Administrative Divisions' 

Tba adtQiniatration. of tha SAwaloiodl District consists of a 
Deputy Commissioner with osually five Assistants or Bxtra- 
Assistants, and a Uistrict Judge. Uaritig the hot nsitthor there 
is always a Koropean Assistant Commissioner posted at Murree in 
cl^v^ of that Sub- Division, but he does not usnally remain in the 
District in the cold weather* 

The District forms part of the Rawalpindi Division which has 
its head-quartora at RawHlpindi, atid the Deputy CommiBsioaer is 
subordinate to^ the Commissioner and Superintendent of the 
Rawalpindi Division. A Divisional Judge is also posted at 
Bawalpiudi to whom the District Judge is subordiuate, 

Bach Tahufl is in charge of a Tahsiklar assisted by a Naib, 
except Mutree where the Work is not heavy eno^igh to require a 
iiaib 'I'ahsndii'. During tbs summer months, however, the Nmb 
Tabsildar on special duly in connection with the granting of trees 
from village gusaras assists the TahsQdar of Murree in criminal 
and revenue work. Similar guzara work is also undei'takeit by 
the Ffsib Tabsildar, Rehdta, in ^atTehsjl, Otherwise it is very 
doubtful if there is any necessity for a Naib Tabsildar at Kalitita, 

The subordinate revenue staff consists of one District Kanungo 
with two Naibs, 16 Konungos, 217 Patwaris and 14 N^b Patwdrfe, 
thus distributed:— 
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13 

ID 

217 
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The Deputy Commissioner is also District Magistrute. 'rhe 
District Judge is always & Magistrate and usually has enhanced 
powers to try all offences not punishable with death and to pass 
fieutence of imprisonment for a term not exceeding seven years* 
In the exercise of these powers ho is subordinate to the District 
Magistrate. All Assistant and Extra Assistant Commissioners 
are Magistrates of the first class, Tahsfldars ^re invested with 
the powers of a second class Magistrate, and Naib TahsildarB 
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mib those of Magistrates o! the third cla^. fn 
are a Cantonment Magistrate and an Aseib^nt Cantoni^nt 
Ma^strate in the Sawalpindi Cantonmenr, and dnnng the snmmer 
months a Cantonment Magistrate in Munee Cantonment. 

'i’here are the following Magistrates in the I>istnct exercising 
powers of various classes over varions areas oi 3m isdiction 
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The police force is controlled by a Snperintendent of Police 
with one S-more Assistants. The Civil Snrgwn of Rawalpindi is 
also Jail Supermtendent. The Civil Snr^n of Miirree d«mg 
summer months holds a separate chaim bnt the n^eral medical 
charge of the District is with tbo Cwd Surgeon of ttawalpmdi. 

The Court of Wards for the District is the Deputy Commie- ^ of 
sioner. There is at pi-eBent only one ^tate that of ^e late bardsr 
Hardit Singh, mwalpindi, under his management ^ Extra 
Aseistant Commissioner has recently b^n appointed on special 
duty us Manager under the Deputy Comnn^ioner. 

TKa nrnnprfcv is a Very large one irith an estimated gross 
vMueofabourKt 44.20.876. It includes 

held in proprietary right or under mortgage m 6 dislin^, move* 
able property valued at Rs. 3.35,880 and F^«otiTO hons^ 

property wo4 Hs. 12,78,850. There are uo debts. The estate 
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is DO easy one to manage, with its large areas under (ciod rents, 
its big contract, banking acd money'lending business, its onortnons 
house property and its unfortunate legacy of litigation. 

The forest administration is controlled by a Deputy Conser* 
Tatar of Forests who is also in charge of the forests of the adjoining 
District of Attock. 

In the adminiHtration of Civil Justice the District Judge is 
assisted by ail the Assistant and l&xtra Assistant Commissioners, 
of whom one is Sub-Judge, and by a JUansif posted at Rawalpindi, 
and by the Cantonment iSmall Cause Court. The old Afunaif s Court 
at Gujar Khan has been closed. A separate Munsif is posted at 
Murroe for three months during the hot weather. The l^hsildars 
have civil powet's of the second class, Bedi Gurbitkbsh Singh of 
KaUar ezeroises civil power of the second class throughout Gujar 
Khan and Kahuta TahsUs, Bdja Karamdad Khan of Kahuta similar 
powers throughout Kahuta Tahsil, and Sard^r Bahddur Qnkam 
Bingh, Bisaldar-Major, oivil powers of the third class Lbrougbout 
Gujar Khan Tabsil. All three are Honorary Judges. 

It is doubtful if village autonomy was ever, at least within 
time of British rule, vei'y strongly marked. '1*1 le custom of living 
in detached and often i-emote hamlets, forced on the people by 
the physical characteristics of the tract, cannot have conduced to the 
growth or maintenance of the pane hay at system. The demooratto 
hill man probably never submitted himself to the judgment of his 
elders. Even the tribesmen of the plains do not look up to their 
elders with that reverence which the memory of Jribal administra¬ 
tion would keep alive* In arty case the Council of Kidors has nf>w 
no place in the district administration. ‘1 be peculiarities of tribal 
orgaiinsation havt* already been noticed. Government is solely in 
the bands of the district Staff. Zailddrs sud in^mdai's recently 
appointed, and latubaidara render some assistance. An account of 
ZaildSr and Inamdar aiTangements is given at page 194. 


Section B-—Civil and Criminal Justice* 

There is no special characteristic in the constitution or 
jurisdiction of the criminal Courts of (he district. The District 
Judge has Section 30 powers, and assists the District Alagistrate in 
the more important cases, but uuder the Chief Court's orders it has 
been for some years and etill is the practice for tbf? Disiriot 
Magbtrate himself to deal with aU dacoity and culpuble homicide 
cases. All Courts are handworked. Grime is conunnn and of a serious 
kind. There is still a tradition of lawlessness in the district. In 
former years the high roads were universally unsafe. Passing 
through the limits of differeni. tribes, travellers and caravuns had to 
satisfy the rapacity of each, or they had to submit to be plundered 
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and ill-treated. In particular the villagea in the Tioiaity of Qolra 
under the Mavgalla Paas waxed prosperous on the wealth extorted 
from travellers on the mucli-frequeDtad Margalla route. Not yet 
have they forg^otteu those halcyon days, or lost the criminal 
spirit. 'L'lie tribes of the district have always been turbulent. The 
district has never been {rea from notoriously lawless spirite, and it 
is doubtfal if even now oiganiaed gangs of depredators are quite 
unknown. The I district Magistrate of Rawalpindi has always had 
one of the most difficult and important chaigt^s in the Province. 
With foreign territoiy so near on three sides a criminal needed 
only a short start to laugh at justice end escape its grasp. The 
people generally do little to help in criminal investigatiou, and. at 
the present moment there are in spite of sU efforts two notorious 
murderers concealed by their friends in the Murrse hills. This 
too though large rewards for their apprehension have been offered. 

A peculiarity of the district is the preponderauce of serious 
Clime. The Rawalpindi zamindar has no enthusiasm for petty 
crime, ifurders on accouni of the unfaithfulneea of women, burg¬ 
laries and thefts unaitendt^d with agurayating circumstances, affrays 
with and without homicide, may still be said to form the staple of 
crime. The annual aviu'ago uf murderers is about 30. In this 
respect the district enjoys a hiid pre-eminence in the Province. 
Many of the murders are commiited at night on persons lying 
arieep, an axe being used, and are exceedingly difficult to pieve 
against any one. The criminal use of poison is more common 
in tills district than in the rest of the Province. Robbery, dacoity 
and to a less extent theft are largely the work of professional 
criminsJs frequently banded together in gangs. It is cortain that 
large numbers of dacoities, house-breakings and roblieries occur 
year after yenr which are never reported to the police. 

Naturally a gi'eat deal of the time of the criminal Courts is 
fpont on canes of security for good behaviour. I'hia olaaa of work 
is paiticularly ht^avy in the district. There are many influential 
persons in the district who harbour thieves, practise extortion, 
aud habitually commit offences involvlug a breach of the peace. 

But their commanding influence in the ueighbourhood makes 
it very difficult to procure evidence against them. 

The following remarkF by the present Dif^trict Mngistrate, 
Mr. P. D, Aguew, are of interest and confirm the remark that 
petty crime is not a feature of the district;— 

” The increase in the institution of petty complaints, and the' 
decrease in tbe number and percentage of those dealt with under 
Section 203 (i,c., dismisEed in irinine) largely ^incide. Hear, with the 
incteased amount of such petty work dralt with by Honorary MagJs. 
trates, siid by one in pai'ticular, The’bost Honorary Magistrate 
is usually a pensioned Civil Officer. The pensioned Military Officera, 
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fflro form the cb^s from wliicli HoDorary Magistratea are mostly 
_ di“&»irii ija this district, have seldom the turn of mind which goes 

§SS3a making of a good Magistrate and their Courts tend to 

Justice, oecome a focus of loosl tutrix ue ftnd litigation. Appli ratio us for 
tWwfl. transfers of cases from these Courts are exceedingly common.” 

A great deal of the petiy crime is accounted for by forest 
oifoncea and by cantoiimenb cases. Offences against Forest Rules 
and RegnJationB are very common in both Murree and Eahuta 
Tahsils, and there is always a considerable body of ilUbebaved 
persons hanging about the Kawalpindi and Murree Cantonments. 

Crime varias in volume for many reason-s but in general the 
variations are slight. In and 1900 an alarming wave of 
crime overspread the distinct, bnt by 1901 had spent its force. 
It was no doubt due to the genernt scarcity of food. Famine 
probably will always have finch an effect in this diBtrict. The 
tendency is foi' violent crime to decrease, and for law abidiugnesa 
to increa^, but the tradition of violence is still alive, and crime 
varies witb the efficiency of district administration, 

GTiiitu**. The cases dealt with by the Civil Courts are neither 
I^rticularly heavy nor paTticnlarly important. The commonest 
of all cases is n claim on a balance on account in a bunya’s bock 
Suita on unregistered bonds and other suita for money or moveable 
property usually account for about 90 per cent, of the caaes 
Miecellanrous work is light. The value of the suits is generally 
smell, PniolacalJy all important suits come from Kiiwalpindi Oily 
and Cantonment, The great majoriiy of cases are petty. 

Within recent years the volume of ease work in the Civil 
Courts has enormoufily deoneased. First famine and bad harvests 
reduced litigation. Then the Land Alienation Act h^d a great 
effect. Finally the Loans Limitation Act, the Pre-emption Act 
and especially pligue prevented plaints being preseDted. The 
effects of ihe Land Alienation and Pre'emption Acts will be per- 
mnent. Plagne and famine when they occur will always reduce 
litigation. Cases arc always conducted with borrowed money and 
My contraction of credit has its effect on the volume of ’ civil 
bupess. The people are not natumlly litigious. The urban poou- 
lation IS 94 per cent, of the total population. The money.lemiine 
classes are not strong. It is not probable that civil suits will over 
become unduly numerous. 


Thi6«r, 


Tlie Local Bar conaists of 14 barristers, II pleaders, first grade 

and lo pleaders, second gi ade. Petition-writers of the first erad« 

number 20, of the second grade 53. There are now no reVeimo 
agents. *v¥i.*iuo 


Emiintion Registration work is light. Wills number about 20 each vear 
Sales and mmgege accouet for most of the registered docnmC* 
The Land Ahenuticn Act greatly reduced the volume of registration 
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work, bat there are oF a revival > Harvests have been good. 
VaHations are obtaSy doe to scarcity wbicb caases ibe capital^ other 
than land, of roany of the peaeaot prnpi-ietors to disappear and 
forces them to apply for crediit to the money-lenders. 

The Registration Offices are given in Table 67 of the statistical 
volume of the Gazetteer. 
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Section C-—Land Beveune* 

Of the 1,174 villages in the district at the second Revised ciwewtion 
Settlement, 25 were clashed as zamtndHri, 273 as pattidari and 876 
as bbaiaebara. Bhaiachara villages arc the oommonest type, 
and that to which all villages are approaching. The za mind an 
tenure is, ai<d since Sikh times has always l^n gradually dis¬ 
appearing. Partition or the entry of a malik kabza into the village 
at once changes the tenure. The tendency is for villages held on 
this tenum to change to pattidaii as the number of owners 
increnses, while pftttidari villages AS time goes On tend to change 
into bhainchara, as the lands held by each sharer become more 
and more unequal in value and in extent. There is no contrary 
tendency. Only in very small villages, with a few shareholders 
all closely relat^, do the proprietors hnd it less troviblesome to 
throw the profits into a common fund atid divide them, than to 
manage their holdings ooparately. lliere are no such villages in 
the district, fn the Mnrree Tahsil and Fahar and Hahrii Hakes of 
Kahiitn Tahsil the whsIo can be partitioned only with tlie sanction 
of the Deputy Commisiiioner. Ki oprietory right in the waste 
therefore follows in many cases ftnce:*tral shares. But in practice 
there is no coni men income to divide. Bsoh proprietor brings under 
cultivation as much land as he finds convenient, and is secure from 
ejectment, Possi'ssion cunnot be adjusted to coincide with shares, 
and no rent is renlizoi) by the viliago proprietary. The efFcct is 
that possession bcoomi'S in practice the measure of right, and it is 
usual for a shareholder to desoribe and think of nhat is really 
**^hissadari kasht'* as mslkiyat.'’ 

In aamindari khalfs villages the sole ptiopiietor takes all 
the profits and pays the whole revenue direct. In '^zsmindart 
biljamar' villages the proprietors collect into one fund the grain 
or cash rents of such lauds ns are cultivated by tenants, and 
after deducting Government revenue and the village expenses 
and cesses, divide the net profits among themselves accordmg to 
ancestral shares, or in such manner as may obtain aocording to 
ancient usage. The divisicn of profits is not always uni tom. 

In some casei they divide the gross proceeds, and each shareholder 
pays his t^bare of the revenue. In others the whole proceeds are 
converted into money either with some Khatrt or with some one of 
the proprietors esoable of managing the business, the Government 
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demand is paid, and then the remaining profits are divided 
according to the rec^agnized sbai'es. 

In pattidari village^ the measure of right is ancestral shares 
(hisaas jhddi) or ancestral shares modified b 7 incidental circum* 
stances, such as pure I tsse, roll 11 quia hmont ceitam sharers and 

so on (bissag rasdi}> The profits arising from the cultivation of 
lands held in common bj the whole commnnit^, from miscellaneous 
dues, and from other sources are very much the same hs in the 
zamindari tenure. The revenue is paid in pure pattidari village 
according to bissas jaddi or hissas rasdi ss the case may !». 
The shares in paltidari villages are generally known as **bund’' 
or “wand.” In some Till'*ges they are divided on ploughs, each 
plough c'>uflistiiig of as much land as it is assumed can be tumed 
up by one plough. In others a hares are divided accordingly to 
meunds, a maiind being taken to be 8)^ kanals. But in general 
the shares are calculatM by numerical fractious. 

In bbaiachara vilkiges possession is the measui^ of right. The 
profits are divided in ratable propiirtions on the extent of the 
holdings, the revenue assessed being the standard of comparison. 
Many of the bhaiachara and some of the pattidari village's are 
divided into latge sub-divisionB called tarfs. These may be divided 
off entirely or not. It is by no means essenliMl that the lands of 
each taraf slkoiild He in one comp^t block. Muny villages are 
“kbeib'it” by tarafa. In many viliHges too the diviaion into 
tarafit has not been extended to all the village waste. In Charihao, 
Tahsil Murree, for instance, portion of the waste is common to the 
whole TiUrtg4>,'t1 10 remainder being divided into portiona common 
to each tai-af. In some of the villages classed as bhaiaobara 
the revenue in one taraf ivill be paid on ancestral shares as in 
pattidari tenure, in another on holdings. In such enses it will 
usually be foil ltd that the tarafa are owned by separate tribes. 
Such cases are lui'er than they usied to be, and the pure Bbaiachara 
tenure is most commonly met with. Tbe tnrafs to be found in 
many of the bhaiaobara villages are usually merely relics of the 
time when they were held on pattidari tenure. 

In the great majority of cases, tarafs are divided into a 
nniuber of pattis. Each patti is usually named after an ancestor 
of tbe present occupants. In pattidari villages tarafa are named 
in the same way, but in Bhniaohara villages they are generally 
named «fter different tribes or g6ts. 

These differences in village constitution are reflected in the 
different methods of interniu distribution of the total village 
demand. In some villages the lands of different tarafs in the 
same village are of such different degrees of fertility that different 
rates have been fixeil to be paid on the land of the differeni tarafs. 
OccastQually the separation ol tarafs is so complete or conditions 
of the tarafs so distinct that the total to be paid each taraf hTr 
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to be filed by tlio Settlement Officer, wKen the araount of revenue 
to be paid by the village in fatnre was annoiiticed. Bvit b general 
there is little complexity in the internal distribution of the revenue 
datcand* The revenue is diatnbuted either by fised Kites on each 
class of soi^ (parts kiemwai), oi’ by common average rate (partn 
sij'siril irr'^speotive of the capaciiy of the land. In more tbwti a 
third of the viltages of the district the revenue falls equally on all 
classes of soil, wlfCther irrigated or imiirigated. In anotner third 
there ia a common rate for all unirrigated lands. 

ilow than half the pfittidari villages (141 oat of 273) pay 
revenue not according to share!;, which are the measure of right, 
but according to posse-iBion alons, h 9 if thn tenure wore bhaiaebara. 
In addition all the samindari viHugos are shown as paying revenue 
according to possession. 


The following table shows how mnny villages have adopted 
each method of payment:— 


MsCfaod of pBy'ZEiOnt. 

VnUigfii, 

By ova cvmiai&D. on bU lniiddf brignbod oc onirrisfKtod , +■■ 

4M 

Bj onn oornmnD riito on imirrT|(Abttd and ik&othcf oomtuoD nte vn 

lad 

iHndi. 

Ey a laEl on imjrripfatad Ktudi .i, ,i.h ,,, 

4^9 

By aiiQeit4nUbim 

m 


These figu''es show the difficulty of correctly clHseifying the 
villages as samindarl, paitidari or bhaiHchara. The constantly 
unsettled state of many parts of the district, and the complete 
break up of old forms, which waa the result of the Sikh evRCtions 
m many villages have rendered tlse system of tenure dependent on 
changes of recent date, and on incidental circumstances connected 
with the estate. 

It is true to some extent of Bawalpiudi, as of oihor parte of 
India, that the village communities have to a wonderful degree 
preserved themselves even in the most troublous times; but we 
do not find here the same old archaic forms that are to be met with 
further south. 

Sikh exactions did moro to breHk up old villages thnn any of 
the ware and invasions which preceded them. The Sikhs dematid> 
ed tJieir revenue, whether in kind or by cash appraisement, and if 
they could not get it from old proprietors, they put in new ones, 
and action of this kbd naturally efiected great changes in the form 
of village tenure aa well as in the pTOprietary classess. 

The absenoo of the panchayat system has already been noted. 
It is very doubtful whether iteverlmd much authority. Village 
menials are practicblly independent of the village comnmuity> 
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The aSQal bon«^8 or sigoa of conimunal vilUge life are generally 
either non-existent or mconapiououe. 

Village headmen are appointed. In oaoh Tillage, and their rights 
and duties are governed by the Land Revenue Act and the rnlea 
under it. But throughout the district, and ©specjally in the hills, 
laniburdars Imve little infliienoe in their villages. The democratio 
element in many of the trib<»a is sgaiin^t them, and it ia not usually 
possible to 6nd for the lambardari a man of ve^y high status. 

Village chankidars are appointed in the nsnal roanner, 'Die 
tinditionsl method of payment is as in the case of village menia^ 
by a percentage of the grain at each harvest, but the system « 
cash payments has gradually grorni, and it is new proposed t^x 
a cash remuneration alone for the chaukidarB of ell villnges. ^ IhiS 
ia perfectly conaonant with popular wishes, and the change is one 
in which a great deal of interest is shown. The “ dharwai, or 
weigher out of grain and other products, once to be found in all 
villages, is now to bo met with in only a few. 

The dharat is almost always occupied by a Khatri, and various 
customs obtain as to the amount of weighing fees to be paid, and 
their division after receipt. lu some cases these rates are paid by 
the purchaser, and vary from one pie per rupee to three pie, or 
are paid in kind at one jJoo or one-quarter ear per mannd; soroetuMS 
they are paid by the vendor. In most cases the dhartodt takes the 
whole of the proceeds. In soine he has to share with either tne 
lambsrdars or the leading family of the village. In return forth© 
monoply of these feea. the dhanodi is bound to send supplies for sale 
to the camps of officers on tour, and to perform other duties of a 
similar nallure. 

Other village menials have already been noticed* 

The customary village dues show well how far severalty has 
gone. 

Pachh‘bahi is one ofthe best known fines exacted by owners. 
It consists either in a cash payment of from Re. «-8-0 up to as much 
as Rs, 10. or of a goat or a pagri to the owners on the wcasion ot 
the marriage of the tenant's dHUghter. These dues are heaviest m 
Murree. They are usually taken from all residents in the vi lage 
who are not full proprietary mvnera in the estate* The custom is 
by no means unireml, obtaining in about one-fonrth of the villages 
of the district, and is commonest in Murree, where it is almost 
imivereal. 

Hak bvha, ia a due exacted from hamm and 
residents in certain villages, in ali about one-twelfth pai't i>f the 
district, amounting to from Re, 0-4-0 to Rs- 2 per hou^. ^ 

fact, a door tax Qraha or opening) levied on infonor classes by the 
proprietors of the village. It is not known in the hill tracts* 

* Banna hhdr is also not nncf'mmon, and consists in the owners 
taldiig a certain amount of the straw (fifcitsa) from the tenants in 
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additiOD to their rent. Green fodder (ft&civfd) is also sometimea 
exacted, and it is not uncommon for owners, when powerfulj to — 
claim a share of the straw as well as the grain of crops grown on ^ ^ 
lands pajing kind rents. J| 

MoJMaitali is a cess levied by the owner’s agent, who has bean 
entrusted with the duty of wsiching, stacking and dividing the 
crops: the gets from one to two s^rs of grain per maund 

from the common store before partition. 


l^uAtQEBilJ 


Most of these dues are in the nature of rent or paymerite by 
a cultivator to a single owner. Only Act feufia is a p^rment to the 
joint village proprietary, and in many cases it is made to <me or 
more of the owaers who are supposed to have an interest in ^e 
house Qcoupie^ Puchh.*hakri is an acknowledgment that a joint 
proprietary body did originally exist, bnt in no single case is the 
due credited to the village fund or enjoyed by the whole village 
community. 


It w'ill be convenient here to notice the lainbardAri and xail- 
dSri sysiem* Headmen, remunerated in the nanal way a 
pachotra of 5 per cent, of tlm revenue, are appointed in every 
village. Their numbers are given below: —_ 


Tkfaill. 
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(Chief headmen are not appointed.) 

Zaildars are a very recent arrangement. Previously their Zilidiw. 
place was taken by ‘^inamkhors,” who enjoy^'^intos cf 
itie values. These “iniSms” were origmsDy paid out of the 
patwfiri cess, but about 1885 the Punjab Govemment ruled that 
this was the wrong source from which to pay these rewards. 

New arrangemeuts were made, and 1| per cent, of the rewnue 
was set aside as remuneration to infimkhors. To a large number of 
lambard^rs and prominent zamfnddrs the ioSms granted from 
patwdri fees were continued for life, the remaining luAmkhors temg 
paid from the charge on the revenue. The principle to ^ 
observed in distributing these indme wee that they were to be 
awarded to prominent and influential lambarddrs of the vanons 
tribes of the district in reward for services rendered to the district 
udniinistraiion in the past, and in return for a ^ntmuanoe ot 
fluch service in the future. They were to be distributed m such 
ft way that no large tract would be without an mdmklior, and were 
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CHAP, to bo givoD at places, Bocb as cam pi ng-jB rounds, where much 
aeaistanoe U demanded from kmbardars, and bn heads of imporbaDt 
lAJtd families wlio bad influence in the neighbourhood and nbo had 
Remiiu. Lhemaelras loyal and weP-diapoaed, No infimkhora’ circles 

zaitiUn. made, but the distribution was made acoordiug bo lie old 

fiscal dmsioQE or ilakas.” Q rants were made for life and good 
con duet, and snccesaiou was governed by the condition that the 
vacant inam mast be given in the same iiaka to one of tie same 
tribe as the deceased indmkhor/’ 


This system worked badly. Injuns were sometimes given as 
a reward for past work, and but seldom as an inducement to future 
work. The inimkiora included even retired pabwaria and petty 
contractors. Every vacant inim was tie occasion for intrigue 
and contention not only among claimants for indmB, but also 
among existing iniimkhors. liistauces were not wanting of in^ms 
which had gradually meressed out of all proportion to the merits 
of their holders, and of redistributioo wMch resulted in the con¬ 
centration of several indms in one village or even in one family. 
Vacant indms were filled up fi'om anywhere witiin tie tahsil, in which 
the inams feU vacant. Men were appointed who were not lam bar- 
d^ra, nor the head of their families. In some cases indma were 
given as penaion to men of apparently deserving character, or of old 
family, who had fallen on poverty and evil days. Men in poKSesaion 
of jagirs of any value were excluded from receiving snams, with 
the result that some of the most influential men in the district 
were not inimkhore, nor liable to be called on to perform the 
duties which may be required of ioamkhors. 

In 1897 Mr. Wilson, then Deputy Commissioner, being much 
impressed with the inefficiency of the in^mkbors, devised circles of 
villages for every in^mkhor tlien existing. He found the inilmkhors 
BO badly grouped and sometimes eo badly selected that ho was com¬ 
pelled to appoint several honorary in dm t hors, who enjoyed no indma 
but to whom circles were given and duties assigned. But the floal 
solution of the question was left to the Settlement Officer. 


In IflOtj tie present zallddri arrangements were iutrodueed. 
The existing 110 inimkhors, who held their indms only for the 
term of settlement and had no lege) or moral claim to continue 
in enjoymeiit, were replaced by the present zaildars and inarnddrs. 
Many of the old indmkhora received the new appaintntente. 
Sanction to the establishment of the office of zdildar was given in 
Under-Secretary to Government's letter No. 4 of 6th Jauunry 1906, 
to the address of the Senior Secretaiy to the Financial Cormnis- 
aioner. Zaildars were to number 48. A percentage of the land 
revenne fixed at I'Ol per cent, was sanotioned for the remuneration 
of xailddrs, and the system of gradation was approved of. Iq the 
formation of zail circles tribal limits were taken into confiidemtioD^ 
and in every eaae zail and tbana limits were made to agree. For 
strong trib^ reasons the village of Kamra has been Mb in two xails. 
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27 
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48 
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14 
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19 
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21 

le 

90 
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25 

99 

19 

26 

30 

3B 
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19,940 1 
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Gakltar nod t 

Awitt ncnj Brobiutoji 


The following statemeiit gives the grades and remu aeration 
for each tabail: — 
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Compensatory Icdms vaty fvom Re, 20 to E^. 50 per year and 
tb© total amount granted Ib Re, 590 per anntim. 

There ia nothing peealiar io tb© proprietary tenurea of the 
district. 

Colonel Cracroft at Regular Settlment wrote as follows on the 
effects of the constantly disturbed stale of the district, and the 
S ikh s ’"conquest and subsequent exactions— 

♦'Sufficient baa already been stated ia the seooad chapter to show 
that, from the oldest times, the district baa he*‘ii ovemm by hordes of 
inyaders, from the Greeks to the Afghaosi Thee© invaaioiia have left 
hat few and yerj faint traoca, for the district was not an alluring one to 
tribe* impelled by the thirst for plunder and vrealth to moro distant lands. 
They awept through it and disappeared, sometimes leaving a few aettlera U> 
porpetoate their memory, but more often disappearing without leaving a 
trace for history to record. The temporary desolatiou, the plundered 
hoaees. and deserted homesteads^ were all things of the hour, and are now 
forgotten. And y«t, perhaps, it wonld be incorrect to say that no trace at 
sU is left of an ovep-flactnating eiistence, ancertaiii of peace even for a 
moment. It ia to be discerned in the restless, fickle, and uiconstout 
character of the population, and in the party spirit and state of faction, the 
blood feuds and fierce enmities, which wist to the present day. Those ere 
wont in the western portion of the district, where for centuries no 
GrtvernnieTit b&e eati^itad capable of curbing the p^sBioDs of thu people, 
rule of the Gakhars subordinate to the Moghul ampofore reigning at D^i 
did not extend beyond the Msrgalla Pass, and the Khattoks exercisM but 
limited authority. The Delhi emperors treated thm ju one of thmr 
outlying svbaks, and held a nominal sway. ’The Gakhars reigned only as 
feudal lords, and they were at the mercy of sacceseivo inyaders. Uey 
exacted tribute from some, and managed their estatea or pnneip^ties 
fiscally. They also acquired rights in land, and now exist as part o£ the 
proprietary body of tbe district. 

"Tbo Sikhs enppbnted the Gakhara. Their rule was a military 
deepotiem. They iniorfored largely with the landed topurea. Their aim 
was to exterminate aU classes end families with any pretomuens to rnlmg 
power, and their strongeat menaiueB were accordingly levelled agamst the 
Gakhars and aU the gentry who shared with them m the management of 
the countiy. Their custom woa first to grant a jagir, to resume it 
later, granting in lieu a chaWmin, or fourth part of the aaseto or revenue, 
as tho case might be, and dltiuiBtely te absorb the chaharam aubstitnti^ 
foritantmtiKOrtwo granted to tbe priDOipal mou of the tnbe. This 
process waa not effected without bloodshed imd mlitioal Mmraotionsj ^t 
auch baa in tore been the history of the chief fumihes of tho district. The 
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powerfnfclan ; thefearw^k, Duldle, end DhauiAls shorn of the grreter part 

£f their possessions, beholding strange people, Brehnims Md dhern, pro- 

prietoreStheirlands. The Sikhs did not, ^ a rule take the prepnetor^ip 
of laud into account at ell. They Bitnply looked to their revmue. If a 
proprietory body was willing to engage for the revmue teims wall 

and good/the engagement was mode w,th the head^n of that body, who 
KeneWrecoivediWniir,aiid were always able, frem tbs support they 
Reived from the Sikh offlciflla, to obtain for themselves 

for tiii 


from the Sikb officials, to 
favorable than the body of proprietors 


termfl more 
fivenno was 
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CHJLP. takes by appraisemest of the standing' crop, the Km^arddr, or tmqaddam 
as he was then called, had his crop appraised at more ^vorable ratesj 
T ^y ,ii aqd if there ^as a lease, ho would otten evade payment of the demand on 
Bevenae. his own land, or be let off with a nominal amount. The rest of the progrie.* 
Fcoprutai? ignored ahogetber. If, on the other hand, the propfietofs 

tebUM, ^ were refractory, the Sikhs did not hesitate to farm the estate, locate 
osltivators with all the rights of property, and expel the rightful owners. 
The reanlt of this staie of things in the eastern part of the district has been 
indescribablo confusion in the tenures. On the annexation of the province 
to the British Crown, all the resident claast^s, whether original proprietois 
or not, at once came forward and engaged for tho revenue; and it 
bus been only by slow degrees that the proprietors have ascertained that 
the British Government recognizee rights in the roil, which the Sikh power 
ignored. 

Proprietary tenures took their present shape at Begolar Settle¬ 
ment (166Cl>64) when most exhaustive enquiries were made in 
course of preparation of the new record-of-righfcs. Nearly 27,000 
cases store decided, invidving whole villages, disimot Bbares of 
V ill ages or holdings. Parties disposnessed claimed their ancestral 
shaves. In some villages the revenue demand bad been leased to 
lessees, often entire strangers, or alienated to jegirdars, and the 
original proprietors olaimed to have their righte revived and 
recognized. Sometimes cultivators clmmed against propriptori^, or 
vUf vorsd. The rule of decision was in geoeral possession and in 
all cases regarding proprietary right, except where a cultivator 
claimed, the period of limitation was taken as twelve years, counting 
from the date of icstitiition of the suit. In many cases ancestral 
shares, though remembered, had fallen into disuse. It was notorious 
that before British Buie all the parties had been on similar terms. 
Tn moat of these cases the claimants were admitted to proprietarj 
rights of their holdings on the ground that they had never enjoyed 
ancestral shares. 

The treatment of leasees of the Government demand was not 
uniform. Some were maintained as proprietors on account of the 
complete dispossession of the original proprietors, who had never 
engaged for the revenue, or incurred any responsibility. Others were 
recorded as proprietors of only those holdings for whose cultivation 
they had arranged, and the engagement was made with the 
original proprietors. In other oases the lessees were of old 
standing, but their occupation was not witbont interrnption, 
^til), even when the village was managed by the resident 
community, they bad received some oansideTation, either in grain or 
in cash, and they were moreover zumindars of the neighbourhood. 
In these cases, the resident community was regarded as proprietors, 
and a talukdari allowance made to the lessees. Sonietimes the 
lessees were declared proprietors, and the original proprietors 
cnblvators, beoauso the original proprietors had never eng^g^ for 
the revenue, bad paid in grain, or in one or two eases tiond ifds 
rent in cash, and had failed in snccessive settlements to keep op 
the teases. In a few villages in Bawulpindi Tahsil tho lessee was 
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declared proprietor o! the village aiid the eiigagement was made 
with him for the rovetioe. The original proprietor a were recorded 
aa pFoprietora of their holdiuga) without nojf further abare io the 
comxooii prodts or reapoQsibilitiea of the villege. 

lu some villages the jagirdar become “ala malik, ” and the 
original pwprietary *' adna malik/^ In Hetta and Papin, villages in 
^ahnta Taheil, the resident body was declared proprietors, and the 
Satti iagirdars were awarded a talukdari allowance of 16 per cent. 

But the most numerous cases were those in which cultivators 
claimed ageiust proprietors. The Sikh power, which had humbled 
and crushed the ptoprietary bodies, dealt very gently with 
cultivators. The Sikhg’ policy was to render the position of the 
cultivator secure. Often the proprietor ttos? altogether disregarded 
and revenue realised from the cultivator. Often the Sikh demand 
had left no rent for the owner The burden of revenue bad been 
borne by all alike, or if revenue was takeu by appraisement of the 
standing crop still all wore on the same footing. The cultivator 
pled that he was of very old standing, had conie to ths village 
with the original proprietors, had never been diapoBsessed, bad 
sold lauds, had paid the revenue in cash on the same footing ub 
the proprietor, had brought wasie lunds under tillage, had 
occasionally furnished fromhis olasa a headman, had planted trees 
and sunk wells, and had built dhoke or hamleta. In these ca®es the 
cultivator waa decided to be either a kabsa or a tenant 

paying rent. 

The total result is the common rights of tsiukdarit ala malh'yat 
djina, malHyat and malkiyat iabza. 

Talukdars are found in Rawalpindi and Gujar Khan Tabsils 
and among the Garhwal Janjuaa of the Kahru Circle of ^Sahuta 
Tahail. Their dues vary from 5 to 10 per cent, of the 
village asseaBment in Biahuta Tahsii, and from 5 to 15 percent. 
elBewbere. A tidukdar as such has no right whatever in the 
land and is entitled only to receive in cash his percentfl |;0 
of the land reveuue. These allowiinces have been awarded in 
recognition of superior rights exercised by classes, who, though 
now debarred from the management of the estetes, yet received 
by prescriptiT# right certain dues which ihey had acquired eitlier 
from being rulers of the country, or from being manegers during 
Sikh rule, or from being the real proprietors but dispossessed, 
and receiving these small dues in acknowledgment of their original 

Tight. 

There are no inoideuta of alft and adua malfciyat^ peculiar to 
the district. The distinction is due to com promises made at 
Regular sell leroeut between conflicting cliiims to full proprietary 
rigbi. The ala umliks ate entitled to nothing but small Axed 
dues, and in general have no rights in the waste, 
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The nucleus of the'claas of malikan kabza are the tenures 
ere Sited at Regular Settlement in favonr of oultiTatorB who had for 
many years enjoyed undisturbed possession rent free find had often 
beeo directly re'iponflible to tlio Sikhs for tl'O revenue. But 
a very large number of the owners of ihss class acquired their 
rights by purchase or gift after the eaiabliahment of British rale. 
They are owners only of their own holdtnga and have no right 
over common lands or share in village profits. 

There are practically only two kinds of tenauta in the 
district — 

(1) Tenants with rights of occupancy. 

(2) Tenants-at-wilh 

The oocnpancy tenants of the district have obtained their 
rights ID various ways. Some have obtained their status as a 
result of assisting the proprietors to bear the burden of the Sikh 
assessments i some obtained it as a compromise with the parties 
declared owners^ the ten ants giving up their claim to be declared 
proprieiorB in the village, which they despaired of proving, on 
condition of their being declared hereditary tenants. Many 
obtained it as a reward for giving evidence in favnur of the success¬ 
ful party in a claim for proprietary rights. In the great majority 
of cases the status of occupancy tenant was definitely conferrrf 
during the Regular Settlement. The process is described thus in 
the report on that settlemeat : — 

*'Cases ragarding the status of cultivators were contested with great 
warmth on either ride. The cultivator tried to prove antiquity of tenure, the 
proprietor endeavoured to show that ho, or his father, bad located him, and 
had allowed him to remain on hia lands, but that he was not, therefore, 
obliged BO to continue him. The cultivator often pleaded that the proprietor 
had been in great straits, and had been rescued by the cultivating claea, 
and that it was hard that he should be at the mertry of the proprietor in there 
good times, when in bad ones, ba would have made any saorifiM to retain 
him. He also claimed to have brought waste land under eultivation, to have 
improved it by manuring it, or raising embankments, to have erected 
hamlets, planted trees, and the like. Somelimas the claim advaneed was, 
that bo was, in fact, an original proprietor; such dniras fall under the 
preceding reetioa. All there claims and pleas were gone into rertalfm. The 
role of limitadon was ultimately applied with the greatot reserve m favor 
of the proprietor, and it was found that it SBtisfitd him.^ At first a more 
detailed deification v?as attempted, with a view nut to injure the interests 
of the enltivating class. It was ruled, aftei coHsoltation with the fafsdB of 
subdivisions, that a cultivator who bad brought waste knd under cnltivation, 
and hhd paid cash rates for 12 yeant or who had received cultivated land, 
paid cosh rates, and had p 'ssession for £0 jeara, or who had recoivi-d culti¬ 
vated land, paid in grain, and held for 30 years, prior to reTtlement, shoald bo 
recurdi.^d an hereditery eultivater. But at last the practice resolved itself into 
this, that 12 years’ clear occupancy prior to Britiali rule, i.e., A. D. 1S48-49, 
should, under any dronmaiaucre, constitute a title to an herodirary cultivating 
tenure. It was askei^l of the proprietor himself, as suggested by M*'. 
Thornton, whether he oonaidored ho would, could, or would not, or 
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could uotf ous^ a Dultwator ; in a great many ca-«eq. ho declATod ha 'vrould 
□Dbj aaoh a case was eabefed on n^ar. is c^l^d the muddAihy/ar paper, or 
staieraent of the rights an^ tiabUitics of cultivatot^, aud coiisiderea ai au 
end, unlesa eitber party aubseqpeutly catoQ into court, audeairouring to show 
that his staroiueut T;a$ incorrect, and that fie h»d proof to substantiate his 
claim against that atatemetit. Tho preponderance of the Sildi power bad 
rendered the pasiticm of tha cuLtivator secure, and each a burden had been 
imposed that, though theoretically tho proprietor had the power of. oufftiug 
tha cultivator, practically ho had nover the wilL" 

Previous to 1U87 the atatiw of hereditary teDimtsinthe distdot 
waa not very clearly defined or understood. Many of them were 
in the habit of alienatinig their righte, the owore, however, denying 
their power to do soi Where the owners were strong .and the 
tenants weak the rights of the latter were GorreBponriingly con- 
tvacted The incidents of occupancy tenancy are now deterniiiied 
by the Punjab Laud Tenancy Act of L887, 

Tsn^tS'at'Will call for no epecial mention. 

The celebrated record, known as the “ Ajin*i-Akbari,” thTOwa 
but Itttle light on the state of the tract at that - time. Tha whole 
Slnd-Sagar Doab, extending from the iTaaira moantains to 
Mithaokot, formed one Saricdr, part of tho So huh, or Proviuco of 
LahofO, and con twined 42 a measured area of 1,409,979 

bigh^, or 704,989 acres, and paid a rt^venue of 5,19,12,201 dtms, 
or Jis, 13,y7,805. The ptahals or pargame which can be identified 
as belonging, lU whole or in part, to this district, forming part of 
this large traot, are ^ 
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1,07,033 
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The IoIhI revenue was, therefore Bs , ^55,807. Considerable 
allowance must be made, howerer, as the limits of the fiscal juris* 
dictions are altogether unknown. It would not be safe to admit 
mote than froin three to three and a half lakhe as the revenue of 
the district at that period. In the " Ayiu*i*Abbari'' there is no 
nccouut of any tribes inhabitiDg the district; the GAkkhars are only 
once alluded to as bordering on the sarhdr of P4kh]j, which con* 
tallied the whule cf Hazilra. The notice of the #>76 jA of Lahore 
is more meagre than that of almoat any other Promoei 
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■fhe Qalchar kingdom iikoladed a part of the present Jhelum 
district on the south and waa bounded to the eitat by the Jhelum 
BiTcr, to the north by the Margalla Phbs, and to the west, 
by the Khairi Mitiat. No trace of them appears further 
west. Their power appears to have been deriv^ from Sultifn 
Mahmlid Gaznavi, the Great, to have commenced in about 
A. D. 995, and to have lasted ontil the advent of the Sikh 
power in A. D< 1770. During their rule, the district was 

divided into three pargands— 
namely, Dangalli, PharwAla, 
and ^walpindi, subdivided 
into tappd?) mainly corres¬ 
ponding with the ildlids 
of the Sikh period. These, 
with some slight njodifica- 
bioDS, were adopted as the 
basis of sub-division for the 
regular settle me tit. In the 
margin are shown the Gakhar 
ildkds and their pi eseat de¬ 
signation. The rule of the 
Oakhars extended over the 
present isiib'divisiona of Ri- 
walpiDdi(exceptirLg Phu^raon 

and Kir pa (Jhei^), Guiar 
Khan, Kahuta (excepting hill 
tracts of Jasgam and Nsrai), 
and ildkds Fatehjarg, Sohdn and Asgfim of Attock District. 
The Gakhars realiand rent by appraisement of the standing crop, 
called zabt hankat; it took place on each held, the rate was hxed 
each season according to the value of the stnnding crop 
and the price current as hxed by the heads of trades. They 
realized either in cash or grain, according to mutusd agree¬ 
ment. Their rates do not appear to hare been oppressive, and 
were less than those of the fejikhs i unfortunately but few records 
arc now esisting. Besides the revenue obtained from tho crnp, 
the Grakhars took the following dues from khdlsa viDages 
Fire rupees per Tillage in lieu of fodder; a tsz of one rupee per 
milch buffalo ; four annas per cow, and three pie p^r goat, ^.j 
per annum. This tax was called ndwan bandit bt-ing on account 
of ghi or butter. They also realized from the artizans from eight 
annas to one rupee per annum as muiarrofa, now known as 
kamtdno, hak buha or door tax. and one rupee per season from 
each village to pay the daftari Kandngo or record-keeper. From 
jdgir villagea they receivtd a nazardna or quit rent, or seignioi'age 
of ten rupees each season or twenty rupees per annum. They 
realized no reTenue from the bill portion of the tract. If they 
had occasion to visit it on a shooting expedition, they I'eccived a 
present of a hawk or a mule. 
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In A.D. 1770 tbs Sikbs had obtained complete maatery 
over the Onkbara. In the parganAs of Fatehpnr Bferah of 
the Gnkliars (probably the Fatehpur Kalanri of Akber s Insti- aaTeans. 
tuteal the Hawalpindi of Si kb and British Adminiatrationj and fiami bjitanr 
Akbarabfld (tlie Akbarabad Terkheri of “ Ayin.i.Akbtiri" trrideiitly 
a oorruption or miaprononcifttion of the Takhtperi of the present dnHpg Bjia 
day), oompruiuig together 669 villages* Sirdar ^ Milka Singh 
granted ttie most notable tribes 192 villages in subject 

only to a fixed but very trifling tribute, and called iheae estotOH 
mushakhsa, in oontradislinctioo to the villages kept under di^t 

management, which he 
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styled" hlidtsa. These 
names became impor- 
^ntiu the adjudication 
of lie rights of these 
tribes, and their orimn 
is therefore noted. The 
margina] table shows 
the way in which the 
jdgirs were distributed. 
In ibe remaining 467 
i/id/sa villagest the 
. Sikhs for a long time 
pursued the system in 

_ vogue with the Gakhara 

enhancing rates as their power increased. But in A.D* 1686 
isia Ranjft Siogb, hearing of the grievous exactions of Ins officials, 
and of the unsaewfactoiy state of affairs, sent General Venti^ to 
assess a portion of the district. His asaesamente affected the xhkAs 
of Rawalpindi, Takhtpari* Banda, Kiiri, Mughal, and Sayadpur. 
They were fair and even light, but following on a period of much 
depression and overtaxation it was with difficulty they werere- 
alizsed. tliifortuiiately the agents who had to carry out these 
fiscal measures were rapacious and exacting, aud gave the lessees 
no chance. 


Total 


109 


Warned at last of increasing disaffection, Mahdrfija Ranjft 
Sing h snmmoned the beads of tribes and viUages to Lahore, treated 
tkem with hospitality and distinction, fixed comparatively light 
assessments, and sent them back to their homes, assured that what 
they had suffered wss not at his hands, but was the work of ins 
officials. He conferred on them a still greater benefit toan even 
the light assessmenta, for he sent to realize them Bhai Dul aingh, 
a man of koown integrity of charMOtorand friable temper, whose 
name will long be remembered as a just and faithful steward. Dul 
Singh administered these ildf,ds for two years, and was sucked 
in AD. 1640 by Diwaa Kiahankorof SiAlkot, whose incumbency 
lasted until 1846, He rais-d the revenue and overtaxed toe people. 
The land was visited during his tide by swarms of locusts so vast 
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as almost to caase ft depoptilation of the countij. They remained 
three seasons, namely from Ebarff Samhat 2900 =a.d. 1843 to 
Seirnma, Sambat 1901 =a.i>. 1844. This calamity is known by the name 
ri*esiAi»iory JifcjbtVfdr throughout the district* Neverthelcas the GoverDinent 
^wln^di Agent showed no coTfsideration, and nltbougb tbe zamindsrs had r.O 
OropB, he realised the revenue to the last farthing. Chiefly fivim 
ibis period dat^s the indebtedness of the proprietors to the trading 
class, which has reaped a rich harvest from thf*ir misfortunes ; end 
to this thue principally must be referred that complication in the 
tennrea and transfer of proprietary rights to the cultivating class• 
which have entailed so much hardship on the proprietary body, 
and loaded our Courts with so large an amount of litigation. Ui>> 
able to realize the demand even under these circumstances, the 
Covemment Agent often introduced cnltivators of his gave 

them a 6xed terminable lease and virtually admitted them to a 
title to the proprietorship of the holdiug. In short, the cultivatiDg 
class had to put its shonider to the wheel, and help the proprietor 
out of his difficnliiee, or the latter would have been entirely dis* 
possessed, Diwun Kishaukor was succeeded by the same Bmi Dul 
Singh who had preceded him ; he again reduced t»e demand to 
aomething more resembling tbo flgure at which it stood before 
Eisbankoris inoumbenoy. 

The Rawalpindi tahsil was composed of I Btfd^dsor 6 seal snb* 
divieipna. .These subdivisions though older than Sikh times'"were 
utilized by them for the distribution of revenue, and Colonel 
Cracroft also accepted them as assessment circles^ A tabular 
statement compiled from the darhdr papers, and other sources, of 
the Sikh assessment of 12 of these ildkde and of three belonging to 
otbei' tahsils, is here eubjoLued* They are so grouped because of 
the Identity of their circumstances during 8ikh rule 
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The ooly remaining ildJcd of tahsH Rawalpindi not eoconDted 
for in the l^roup to which the foregoing sketch refersj is Phutgran, — 
a tract, of which a portion was for siiveral rsasons transferred 
from lahsii Mniree to Honalpindi. Its fiscal history is that of 
hlurree. 'i’ho ilaloxa of At^gam and Soh^tt now Wlong to taht^H 
Fatcbjangi while Devi hns been incorporaied w^tb Gnjar Kban. 

Before Sikh rule that part of the district now known as tahsfl 
hlnrree, and also a portion of Kehuta were altogether independent, m during 
acknowledging the supremacy of the Gakhars and through them 
of the Mughal Kmperors, only by occasional pi-esenfs of hawks or 
mules. This talisil was formerly composed of ilSlds rhnlgrtln, 

Dewal, Charihan, Kotli and Karor. It was not till the renowned 
Hari Singh’s second campaign that thet-e mountaineers were 
forced to submit to the Sikh power. Milka Singh had indeed 
granted a idgir to the Ghskars of Hand la and Ghaneri of 107 
bill vitlflges, but the hilt men scarcely acknowledged thenij and 
the grant was more nominal than real. 

Uari Singh built forts at different places, of which the 
principal were Kotli and Rarer- He resumed the idyirs^ and 
from that time to annexation the people of these hills were 
made to feel the yoke of a stern tyranny exorcised by the grasping 
Mahdi’&j^ Gulib Bingh of Kashmir, to whom this territory and 
that tower down the Jbelum river, forming the tahsH of Eahuta 
and part of Gufar Khan, were assigned in jdgirSf prob&hly about 
the year 1831 a.d. It ia said that whenever the xamfnd^ were 
recusant he used to let loose the Dogrns among them, and rewarded 
the latter by a poll rate for hillmen of at first one rupee, Iben 
eight annas, and finally four annus, and that be thus decimated 
the population, Other tales are told of his crnelty in these and 
other Udkdti which, if true only in part, would class him with 
the Neroa and Caligulsa of the hawan race. , A general dewr 
tax he levied was so unpopnlar that the people rebelled and 
were visited with severe retribution. He also played one tribe 
against the other. Sirdar Zabardast Kban Saiti, of Tiarar, and 
Msznila Khan, father of Syda Khan, of Bamartrar, were for some 
time his employ^. Their families are still in the enjoyment of 
jdg(rs. Ko trustworthy statistics have been obtained of any of 
the ifdkds composing this tahsil relating to periods antecedent 
to British rale, with the exception of Phulgirdn of which the 
Sikh jama from a.o, 1840 to 1846 appears to have been 
Rs. 7,749. It WHS reduced in 1847 by the Regency Administration 
to Es. 6,022. 

The tahail of Kahufa is com^wsed uf five fiscal divisions FiKaj bwiaiT 
or tfuAus^namely, Jaigdm, Narai, Kahrn, Kahuta and Kallar. 

The fiscal history, of Jasgdm and >arai during Bikh rule is pre- aikh mto!*'® 
cisely simiJar to that of the Murree Tahnil. For some yeara the 
colioctioas w^e m^de by a man locally celebrated for his sagacity, 

I^aaru Kban of the Karar branch of SatiiB, who died at a very 
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advance age. Cash asBessmenta are said to have been made in 
1S40, and to have lasted wntil 1846, bnt no reliable detuils have 
been obtained. These itdkds appear to havp bt^en given in jdifir 
to Mab^r^ja Gulflb Singh in A.n. 1831. The assi esm ents of 
ICahra and Sahtita, which also formed part of Mah^ tlja GnMb 
Singh’s jdpT, have been obtained from variouB sources. The 
fiscal Mstoiy of these sirbdivisions is the eame as that of the 
foregoing Hdkds. The asBepBmeniB from 1840 to 1846 were ;— 
Ihika Eidiru, Bs. 21,036 ; Kahuto, Eb. 12,234. 


The ildkfi of Kaltar was managed by different kdrddra from 
A.e. 1804 to 1832 under the direct orders of Uafadraja Ranjit Singh, 
and the rent was taken by appraisement of crop. In 1833 cash 
assessments were introduaed. Details are only forthcoming since 
1838. The ildka passed into the hands of MaMrdja QuMb Singh 
in 1843, and was managed on the same principles as the other 
portions of bis jdgir, the only difference being that the itdha was 
in the plains and could not offer the same r»sm tance to the Mah4> 

rdja as the ildid$ 
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The Qnjar Khan tahsil contains the ildkds of Nurili, 
Qewal, Devi, Gulians, and Sukho. The fiscal history of the 
two former, Nurdli «nd Bewal, is the same as that of EaDar. 


Details of the assessments have been collected from the year 

1838. andare shown 
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been shown in the notice and tabular siatement of that tahsil. 
The two remaining ildhdfi of this tahsil, Guliana and Sukbo, formed 
part of the ffifjfir of the different members of the At^riw^ faqjjly, 
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BOTeiLme^ 


The last of the leaso^i of the Sikh administration, described Fwc»iWftq.rj 
in the preceding pages—namely, those of the Regency fesl^bli^b- 
ed during the minority of Maharaja Dalip Smgh—lasted until 
1848, and were followed by tboae framed by Bntish offiMrs, 
partly during the period of Regency, and pailly subeequent to 
the aonexatioo of the Punjab to the British domiuions. Those 
parts of the district now known aa tahsil Jlur^ and tne 
northern portion of laheil Kahuta were asses'-ed W Major 
Abboit, the Deputy C'^msuissioner of Hazara, to which uistric 
this tract belonged. The crnelties and es actions of MahSmja 
GuWb i^ingh were then fresh in memory, and Major AoboU 
appeared among the Ssttis, Dlidnds, Kl.etwAls, Ghar^H 
Gak bars, as a deliverer from a cruel bondage. Ho redu^ tJje 
assessment in most villages by a third, and, as a natura conao 
qnence, pie-disposed the people towards our mle. 

Far different was the effect of the assessment on the rest of 
the disti'ict. It was framed by the late General (then Lieutenant) 

John Niobolson, Assistant to the Board of Regency, ^d su^ 
seqnently Deputy Commissioner of this distnet. He incwae^ 
on the Sikh assessments, and even in some cases on tho^ of linwn 
Kifihenkor, and others of the most exacting Sikh o&cials, His 
iamds were considered very oppressive. He had framed them en¬ 
tirely on the estiiuates and papers, of by-gon© Sikh agents, whoso 
collections are now known to have bewi far beyond the amount 
the agricullural community could bear in a term of years, utner 
circumstances oonenrred to render these leases c^pressi^. 

The people were deeply in debt; they had not recovered from ^ 
destructive visitation of the locusts ; and far more senous than 
even these causes, was one which made the load intolerable. An 
unparalleled fall of prices took place at the period of annexation, 
for which it is diffionit to aocouot. Although large cantonments 
were formed, and the consumptioo of grain must have bt eu greater 
than during Sikh rule, yet the amount of gram stored was 
probably immense, and a certain confidence may have taken 
possession of the trading da ssi-b, tending to make thsm disgorge 
their boards. All these causes combined pluuged the agncultursl 
body into great distress. Added to this was tlie absence of em¬ 
ployment, caused by the diabandmout and discharge of the aiJth 
myrmidons, and the want of ready money. It is not ei^nsmg 
that, under these circumstances, a deep spirit of discontent began 
to show itself among the population of these wd other 
For some time ufter atinexaiion auccesrive members of the UoarU 
of Administration were mobbed, and the whole agnculturail popu* 
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la lion began to agitate seriously for a Taductiou of asspasm^nt. 

signs of the times were not immediately understood. 

Ee^ue. officials had been retained in office, who n-piesonted 

was a clamour raised merely to teat the powers of endurance 
of a new regime^ and the atipnlated period of lease was allowed 
to elapse before relief waa afforded. 

nr the first summary aettlement wag made by 

Mr. Caraac, Deputy Commissioner of the district, it was under an 
outer pressure, which, btwever disinclined he waa at first to yield 
to clamour, coaid result In nothing else than large i*ednotion8, 
Diarerifiion of 1851 was a^in remodeUed in 1858 bn the basi'^ 
of a measurement (though without a field map), and these assess¬ 
ments lasted, together wirh those of Major Abboit, renewed in 1854 
bjr Lieutenant Pearse of the Madras Army, and Assistant Com- 
misikioner at Mnrree, urttil at various times, in different Jocalities 
tliey were superseded by those of the detailed settlement by Colonei 
Cracroft. pi praise of these aesessmeiits it is enough to say that 
in conjunction with other causes, they raised the district f, om a state 
of great depression to on® of prosperity unknoim before ; and that, 
though It was ff*und necessary stiU further to reduce the revenue, 
in order (o leave reasonable profits and give hope of its standinff 
the test of fair pressm-e in unfavourable yeai-s and bad seasons, 
yet Colonel Cracroft’s operations did not result, as far as tho 
assessment goes, in much beyond its more equable and uniform 
adjustment on villages and population, and a reduction on the 
whole of 5§ per cent. 

The foregoing sJcetch of the firoal hietory of the district pre- 
viouB to the regular settlement, affords all the information it Tms 
been found possible to collect. The main fact to b® drawn from it 
bearing on the subject of revision of assessement is the highest 
revenue ever paid m one yeai* by every village and ildkA. Ab a 
general rule the Sikh jamde and those of the Regency which follow¬ 
ed them in tho year preceding the annexation of the Province 
were framed with more or less accuracy on the coHectiocs made 
by appraisement of the standing crop. They were cot intended to 
leave any profit to the proprietary body; at toe same tiim it is 
impossible to say that they did not. Indt'Od, it is huown that in 
many ca^s they did, for not only were the rates very conffictinff 
but considoratioiiB of expediency often tended to cause a reduction, 
irrespective of the value of the orop. The general circumstances and 
Btatisiics of eacli village, however, ordinarily afforded sufficient 
data to enable the Setilemeot Officer to judge with tolerable 
accuracy whether the profit was large or small: it was gcnerHily 
found 10 have been the latter; and accordingly it can be safelv 
stated, that compared with this highest revenne, the present 
BSS 08 i?ment leaves a fair profit to the proprietary body. There are 
of conrue, some exceptions to thisrulv, for instance in the hill tracts 
of Murree and Kahuta, where, for politics! and other resfiOns the 
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rerenne i7pa not esiictpci on the same tenns as in the other snb- CHAP, 
diviaions of the district, and the profits are much Jprger and 
beyond oui' calculation. The Sikh jdmdis must he accepted with 
caution. BxtrftOi’dinary pains have been taken to obtain correct 
information and it is believed with ve«‘v fair results. Si ill it is one 
thing to impose a revenue, and another to reftlj^o it. Wo know ” ” 

nothing of the nnrealiKed balances of these jaindsi On the other 
hand the Siths Tery often took considerably more than the demand 
they bad assessed, to ssy nothing of Sees imposed. 

The first regular settlomeiit was b^n in 1855 by Major 
Cracroft, who was both Deputy Gommiseionor and SetUement 
Officer. The final report was submitted in 1864, and satjction 
to the assessements was ^ven by the Qnvernment cf India on 31st 
October 1866, Major Cracroft was assisted by various European 
assistants. He was fortunate in his Extra Assistants, and the 
names of.Munahi Amin Ohand and Munshi Hubs CJiand are still 
treasured in the memories of the people. ,> The subordinate staff 
consisted at Erst of a crowd of Bindustani Amins. Then came the 
mutiny. Settlement work was almost sospeoded, and Hindustanis 
were under a cloud. When tranquillity was restored the work was 
entrusted to the patwaris, only a few of the munsarims and 
supervisors being Hjndustanis. 

Practically everything had to be done without reference to 
previous settlemen*^. Sikh records were deficient; the m^aure* 
ments of summary settlements incorrect. There was no field 
map for any village and no revenue survey bad been made. At 
the very outset ullage boundaries had to be demarcated, There 
was no Biich thing known as demarcalion of bqondaries during 
Sikh rule. Villages existed on paper as paying so much revenue, 

The Sikhs always endeavoured to divide large villages into sniMl 
ones, iii order to obtain more revenue, 

Mnnshi Amin Chand was in charge of measm'oments. Com* 
pleto remeaeuremenls were carried out except in tahails Hdwal' 
pindi and Murroe. Recognizances were taken from the owners 
binding them under penalties to show all their lands. Maps were 
made for all villages except for those of Murree Tohsil and part 
of Kahuta Tahsil. Soils were classified as im^ted or unirrioted. 

The irrigated soils were chahi awwal, ch^bi doyum, and aM, 
TJnirrigated soils were claused as (1) lipara, (2) las, mol, seo, 
bohsn, manja, &;c., ($) nmira 1 and (4) maira II. 

The constituent parts of the record of rights were — 

(1) Field map. 

(3) Khasin Paimash or Field Register, 

f3) Genealogical tree of proprietaty bodies* 

(4) Statements of absentees, 
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(5) Mnntakhlb Kbaboni or ab^itract o! holdiogs. This docn- 
meut fra A prepai'pd separately except tri Hurree aod 
a feiv Tillages in Giijar Ehae where it was aioalgamat* 
ed with the Field Begieter, 

(6) Statement of Lakhiraj Sands. 

(7) Statement of wells. ^ 

(8) The engagement (Darkhwast) for the reveane, 

(0) The kbewat or abstract of revenue and cesses paid by 
each proprietor, 

(10) Wajilhvt-arBt 

(11) Statement of mortgages and sales, 

(12) Iqramama Malgozari. 

The ThakbSiSt and Haddbast Files, or records of demarcation 
of bomidanes, were kept separate. 

For assessment purposes the circlea adopted were the Udhde 
or old fiscal aub^Tisions of the Sikhs. No produce estimates 
were framed. Soil rates were worked out by consulting chaudris 
and prominent headmen^ and by noting the rates impo^ by the 
people themselves in ^e internal distribution of the demand. 
These rates were called standard rates. From them the total 
assessment was worked out for each iHhd, They were then 
applied to the areas of different soils in each village and the rate 
assessment worked out. These village and circle totals were then 
checked and revised after considaratlon of the circumstances of 
each village, the class of proprietors and tenures, the working of 
former assessments, the increase of cultivation, statistics of popu> 
lation and cattle and other matter's which seemed to affect the 
village's revenue-paying capacity* Assessment was thus done by 
circles and the propraals for each circle were submitted separately 
to the Commissioner for his sanction as soon as they were ready. 

The reaults of the Regular Settlement for each assessment 
circle or ilaka, statistics of incidence of the demand per acre and 
comparisons with previous highest demand and the demand of 
Summary Settlemont are given in the following table;— 
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III, cC The Battlement wrtS sflnctioned for ten years. The term of 

settlement expired in 1874, but re-asessment was not commenoed 
EeTKuae, until 1^85. The aas ess men ts worked excellently. The demand, 
Finb 'r^iJir ®JtCppt m a Very few caaee, was paid without difficidly. The 
sebUBmaint, moderate ness and equal distnbntioti of the asfluFsmentfl contiibuted 
greatly to tiie increase in prosperity experienced by the district 
after they came into force, 

EeH»d The Revised or Second Regular Settlement began in 1980, 

SeitiemcDt, jdf. Sfcp©dinan wac appointed Settlement Officer in January 1881, 
and on hia retirement owing to id health, Mr. Robertson was 
appointed in April 1384. The settlement comprised both a 
re-apssssment of the revenue and a revision of the record of rights. 
At thfi same time a forest settlement of tbe AIutreB and Kahiita 
hills was made. At the first Regular Settlement village boundaries 
had been laid down for the first time, and Beld-niftps and 
boundary maps bad been made, but the methods wei'e very 
rough and primitive, The cultivated lands had been very 
carefnlly meftsarotl, but no attempt had been made to measnre 
the waste, » rmigh gness at the area of which was usually entered 
in the eettletnent papers, ihe land being shown as unmeasured 
(*‘ bila karm kan "y This caused a great deal of most troublesome 
litigation. Land not held in separate proprietary right by any 
of the owners had been entered as common villag© waste, and 
the superfluous waste lands entered as belonging to Government. 
Tlie questions connected with these waste lands had never been 
finally decided. At Second Regular Settlement the superfluous 
waste was included in Resei’ved or Protected Demarcated Forests, 
and the other mistakes of Regular SeLtlemeut, weit} avoided by 
combining measurements and attejtatipns and making thn Patwaris 
do the great bulk of it tbemselves. 

In Mnrree and the Kahdta hiJl tracts no (Thakbaat) boundary 
maps were pinpared. The bonudarfeB were put in on the village 
map as accurately as could bo done by the aid of the sighting 
rod, but the measurement of the cultivation was carried out 
with as complete accuracy as in any part of the district. 

Measurements were done by triangulation. Maps were 
prepared for the first time for Murree Thhsfl and several villages 
in (^jar Khan, E.flch village now had its field-map, 

I 

The chier foundation on which the Te-assessment rented 
was the increase iu the area of cultivation since Regular Settlement, 
Every Tahstl shewed an immense increase. In Gujar Xhan 
the increase wfla 33 percent,; in Rawalpindi 51*6 per cent.; in 
KahtSttt 44 per cent,; and in Alnrree it reacbed the enormous 
^ figure of 138 percent- Prices since last aaseasment had fluctuated 
between wide estremeB, but during re-assesBmeiit bad been greatly 
depressed by a series of good harveals. The general rise in prices 
was small. 


Disteiot.] Eevited (Pabi i. 

The, old iJafeia. which had been adopted by Cfolonel Cracrrift 
as asst'ssmeiiti circles were abandoned, and new circles framed. — 
The whide of G-ajar Khan Tabail was made one circle. Similarly jw^e- 
Murrea Tah&fl was not divided into assessment circles. The Pahar, „ 
Kahru and KaUar Kabdta circles comprised the Kahdta Tabeil, and 
Rawalpindi Tahsil was divided into the l^andbi Soan circle, 
inclnding the whole of. the northern Mrtion of the 'rahsfl and the 
submontane tracts, the e^st of the Tahail, and that portion of the 
south which lies in the Scan valley or south of it, and the Khar ora 
circle* which formed the western portion of the district. 

Colonel Oracroft's standai'd ratee were not repeated. Produce 
estimates were framed for Gnjar Ktian I'ahsil only. The soil 
rates sanctioned were as follows 
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But they were closely followed only in. Gnjar Khan and 
Rawalpindi T’ahsils. In liurre© the framing of rates at all was 
almost a farce. They had tu be practically Ignored in the village 
assessments and were eet on one aide by the Fin^oial Com¬ 
missioner. In Sahdta they would have raised the jVi?na 66 per 
cent., but the financial Commi-aioner refused to deal seriously 
with them, and directed the Settlement Officer to limit bia demand 
to an incinaae of 40 per cent. Only 46 per cent, of all the villages 
in the district, were assessed within 10 per cent, of the soil rates. 
The results of the revised Settlement are given below i— 
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The Rverage of holdings in the various Tshsih is given below 
in acre^ 



Rtralpindl. 

' CiuiRT 

EaJi^tL 

MufTAav 

RnTiaed B^tUement 

4^ 

UE 

3-3 

s 


The land revenue and cesses were payable in the folio wing 
instalmentfl :— 


Kh&rif . 15th JauuaTy. 

Rabi ... 15th Jdy, 

These dates ware uniform throughout the diatrictj with the 
exception of the Murree Tahsfl and the Pab4r circle of Tahsll 
Kahdia where the dates of the instalments were 


B3iarif lat December, 

R^fai ... ... ... ... ... tat Acgaat. 


The cesses imposed at the revised, settlement were as fol* 
lows I — 


Local rate 

Lambard^ri pachotra 

Sobool 

Bosd 

Post 


Rs. a. p. 
8 5 4 
5 0 0 
1 0 0 
10 0 
0 8 0 


These cesses stood uniform for the whole distrlcti except¬ 
ing Idle patw^rl ceSSt which varied in the diSerent tabstls as 
foDows t— 

In Gujar Khan ... „ ... 4^ per csent. 

Id B&walplndi ... ... ... ... 5 do. 

In all otlier tabBib,... ... ... ... do. 


The total amount of these ceases was collected with the in- 
stalment of land revenue payable after tlie khnriF harvest. 

'I'he new assessment could not be regarded as otherwifle than 
light, and the period of settlement weis limited to 20 years- The 
revenue was always coUeoted with ease save in b»d years in 
Kflhtita and Gujar Khan Tnhafla. Suspensions have never been 
large and remiesioos have been msignificant. 

The third Regular Settlement began in October 1903, nnd 
was conducted by Mr. A- J- W. Kitchin. 

Mettly revision of the measurements of Revised SettlemoDt 
was aimed at, and Te-measnrements . were necessary in only 28 
villages. The khasra paiuifiah of Regular or Revised Settlements 
was replaced by a field-book, and the Record of Sights took the 
form laid down in the Land Revenue Aot of 1887. 
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The chief iustifioetione for re-asseasment were a generaJ Hae 
in prices of not less than 25 per cent, an extension of oulti ration _1_ 
amounting to 9 par oouu in EawalpiiuSi, 6 p* r cent, in Gujar 
Khan, 12 per cent, in Kabuta and 32 ppr cent, in Murree Tahail, 
and the ease with which the previous demand bad been paid. jtaiamSu 


The old aesesement circles of Hevised Sf-ttlement wore re' 
tamed, but when assesaiuent bad been completed the circles were 
rovieed and the following division made 


Ta3w£L 

(if R&vtffid SflttlelOiftiiL 

Nfiw drd«t. 

GuIbu Kban A-« 

i-ki- 

GnjiJr Kliaii 

EhuddiaT^ 




PoUiw^- 





Riinlpioidi 


Kbuon 

Khaztira 



SWl 

jL&ndbi Hftftn- 




Pothwir- 


+f 

Pfliilr 

Faldf. 



U klF al-l 

Eihni. 



KaHArKah^la 

FoLhwir. 




EiudEl 



■«.. .41 i-if- 

Murm. 

XoUl. 


The soil ratea sanctioned were as follows — 



During re^measureinents the land under the shade of road< 
side trees bad been recorded in separate lisfaf, the maximum 
allowaTice of 55 feet being given for each tree. In assMsment 
these areas were excluded from the viHsgo area on which the 
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viUa^ aas^smeuit was worked out. Entire remisBion was given 
on liniirigatod laud n^id hHlf remission on irrigated l&nds« 
results of tbe settlement as compared with those of tbe Revised 
Settlement he thus sumtaari zed : — 


T^hsTL 


SSTTLl- 

Aan/ttment 

Chflle. 


i| 

s ^ a 

lU 

1^0 


tbotdasdd 

1- .. . 

' iDcieen^ 

DeJTOBlld. 

pet bci^cpI 
ctiltiTAtbi^ 

wmfttkdH' 

pdr acre dF 
caltiTftdfSiD 



a*. 

'Ba ft, p 


Kr, 

Bl. A. p. 


R£wftlp3ikdl .4- 

^aron 

3&,?es 

0 10 2 

Rllfttati — 

. 47,BOO 

0 12 I 

U 


Kuadltl Sou 


lie 

' l^ftsdhl fl«ti 

1,33^ 

1 5 11 

4C» 





,p. 

7e,ioo 

1 s a 

' t7 

OdJaT TTHhti 



112 

KiiRdd&t p,. 1 

7.690 

0 1$ ID 

2 





Fothwir ..p 


18 7 

16 
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e6.«Bn 

1 r 11 

14 

Kei^uta 


A,ABO 

0 n e 

Pftbir 

5.700 

0 10 6 I 

24 


ir&bra 

IS.IWJ 

I 14 T 

+P,. 1 

ZOibOO 

: D 14 A 

1$ 


Eallar ^\kCX^ 

?Z,€0E 

1 2 11 

Potliwit 

57,600 

1 fl 11 

19 





Kftcdiii 

ss^™ ' 

' I 

1 1 * 

liu 

iOnrm 

Httrw 

13,473 

0 ? 8 

MDTTea 


1 0 10 7 

10 






e.sio 

1 D 0 D 

40 

TqUI I 


^He44 

0 IS 11 



1 1 2 0 

24 


Oesses amonnt to Rs. i 3-5-4 as follows 


Ita. a. p. 

Local Bata ». 8 5 4 

Lambatdari ... 5 0 0 

Tbe present demand is a fiill asee^sment in GnjnT Khan Tabsih 
In tbe Bawalpindi Tahsil the assessment of tbe Patera Circle is 
net beavy and represents only 59 per cent, of the half net assets. 
The demand for ine Kandbi ^an Circle has been increased by 40 
per ceiit.| bat the enormous influence of tbe Rawalpindi town and 
cantonment and tbe large amrnnt of miscellanreoiis profit are 
juBtificatioas additional to the rise in prices^ tbe increase of cnJ* 
tivatioD ^d .,tbe ease with which the old demand was paiih 
Eahdta Ti^sii is now fuJly assessed, but Murree Tabsil is still left 
^riously underassessed. An enhancement.otSS per cent, l^s been, 
taken, biat the nssessment represents only S4 per cent, of the net and 
6 per cent, o! the gross produce from crops ^ne. Communications 
add morkete are good) culiivation haa enormously moreased, and 
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the miscellaneona. inconae from fruit (estimated atRa. 29,123)j 
ahop sites and villuge waate is enonnoiis, and many times the 
revenue demand. An aasessinent up te the full half net aseeaameiit 
rates would haTe been justified, and the iaorease wae limited to_80 
per cent, only because the reveuue at stake was so 
sndden enhancement of more than 80 per cent, not feasible, ihe 
new assessment runs from Kharif, 1906, and has been sanctioned 
for a term of 20 years except in Murree where the term of seitfe- 
ment has been limited to 10 years. With the exception of the 
MuiToe Brewery Estate and the Murree Civil Station, which pa^ 
their whole demand with the Babi instalment, all villages pay their 
revenue in two e<inal half yearly instalments. dates for pay- 

meat are 15th Januai7 and 15th July for the Khanf and Eabi 
instalments respectively iivith the exception of Mu^e and the 
Pahfir Circle of Kahdta in which the datea are 1st D^m^r 

Ist August. Cesses are collected with the Kharif and Kabi instal¬ 
ments of land revenue in equal proportion. 

In obedience to the instnietiona of the Government of India in 
connection with famine preventive measures, and to regulate the 
granting of suspeusions and nemisfions of revenue, all the ^il^es 
of the district have been oarefnlly olasaified according to t heir liability 
to. or immunity from, the vicissitudes of bad harveste. '^e only 
asseasment circles classed as ‘Mnseoure” are^the “ Jath Circle of 
Ginar Khan Tahsil end the Kharora Cirole of Rawalpindi Tahsil, In 
these circles the villages have been classified under four heads— 

Secure, suBpensions ordinarily never needed. 
Suspensions ordinarily needed after a series of liad 
harvesta. 

Snspensiona needed only after two bad harvesta. 
Villages insecni'e, suspensions needed after a single 
bad harvest. 

For each village for each harvest a danpr ^te has been 
finmed When the incidence of the revenue instalment per acre 
of motored crop is higlior tliao tbo dsager rate there >s 
a oaae for saspeosiomi. Insecure villages 

of class C are 77, and those of class D, la m number. The 

rn TYifliTi ing 1aeciir0+ 

It is necessary to give suspensiona only after a Berisa of bad 
harvests. But on the other hand revenue once sus^nded c^ be 
collected only slowly, for holdings are small, 

bad harvests^it is necessary to let the pe^le have the first good 
crop to recover tbeir food stocks. The Khanf la the cattle crop, 
and the Babi is the people's crop, except where 
Snspensions ni-e not necessaty for a poor Khanf follomug & fair 
Babi, where there is moisture for Rabi aowinga. The largest pro- 
portLon of the district b quite Becnre, 
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AUnvion and diluvioa work is vf'ry inconsiderable, sndjs 
conSned to the ^an torrent m the Rawalpindi Taisil, Rules of 
ai^ses^ent applicable to estates bordering on the So&n in Rlwal- 
prndi Tabsil were saDctioned bj Governmont nn Pebruary 1907, 
Measurements for the pu^se of ascertainiog whether aasessmeots 
should remitted or imposed are made ordinarily every four 
yeai'a. Wheu land assessed to revenue as cnltivat^ is carried 
aw^y or remdered undt for cultivation the assessment is remitted, 
When land not assessed at settlement or of wliioh the assessment has 
since been remitted becomes onlturable owing bo the action of the 
Soan torrent it is assessed to revenue aocording to quality. But 

no assessment is imposed on land which has not actually heeu 
oultival^d. 

1 he following statement gives a detail of all assigomentg of 
laud rerende at present ©xisiing _ 



Of the tesignmenta in perpetuity Bardar Gurdit Singh, Cfhachhi, 
great grandson of Sir Nihal Singh. Ghachhi. K.o s.i., enioje 
a grant of Ks, 6.508 from the revenue of Rawalpindi and dve 
B^oandmg yillflges. The iuetoiy of the gi^owth of the grant and 
t^^swvices by which it was earned are given in Griffin's Punjab 

The Admal Gakk^rs of Pharwala enjoy a perpetual iagir at 
qfourth share of the revonue of 
t? The Snttis of Kamra have a jagir of 

fo, 680 m five villages, and the Sattls of Hotla a jagir of Rs. 749, 
_ h we BurvivalH fitjm 8ikh times remfroced by additions earned 
lu mutiny and other ttoubJoue time^p 

The Dulal Janjuas of RahiSta have a grant of Rs. 869 fm- 
mutiny semoes. None of the other assignments are large. All 
perpftusi grants ara either surrivais from Sikh times or rewards 
for services m the JUnltan compaign, the mutiny or mote recent 
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troubles. They amouut to 8*76 per cent of the total revanuo CHAP, 
demand, ittC, 

The asBignmento for the maintenance of institutions are all 
for the^ upkwp of ifiangaks and dltarmealas, and are nearly 
all in Saffalpindi Tahsil, I he only considerable assi^ments are 
iis. 795 in three TiDagea for the upkeep of the shrine of Shah 
Cheragh in Eawalpindi City; Ks, 737 for the maintenance of the 
shrine of Shah Bari JLatif io Ifurpur Shahan ; Rs. 472 the rerenne 
ofRala, Tahail Rawalpindi, for the maintenance of the d/mrwsa/® 
of Bhai Abnaaha Singh in Wazirabad ; Rs. 35? for the dhartusida 
of Bhai Manna Singh, in Rawalpindi; Rs. 488 for the upkeep of 
the dhatmialti of Bawa Mast Ram at Saradari near Golra. 

The life-grants are for seiwices either in the mutiny or in 
recent times. The largest grant, Rs. 600 in Mator, Tahsil Kahilta, 
to Subadar Majur Zaman Ali Khan, Satdar Bahadur, was sanctioned 
in 1906. None are large. 

Other assignments are inaigniScant. The total Taluc of 
grants inclusive of zailddr is Es. 34^624 or 6*15 per cent, 

of the total demand. 


Section D —lUEiscellaiieons Bepenue, 

Table XII in the statistical volume gives the net colleetiona BioIh. 
for foiieign liquor, spirit made in Briti(>h India, drugs, opiumt the 
incidence per 10,000 of the population and the number of shops. 

The real factor in the excise administration of the district is the 
head-quarters station, including botli City and Cantonment. These 
furnish at least 90 per cent, of the total income. The rural popula¬ 
tion, which is chiefly Mubammadan, is not accustomed to the use 
of intoxicants, though Muhammadans of both the rural and urban 
populations, who wHl not touch liquor, are largely addicted to 
opium in moderation. The inhabitants of Rawalpindi arc parti¬ 
cularly abstemious as s body. The incidences of consumption of 
the various exciseable articles in the year 1906-07 are given in the 
following statement:^ 


N'lkmo or OAoiiaablo oitlcko^ 

1 Annonl ooD^Tfiptlon per 
heui of popDlntidn. 

Co«t price 
hclDdfiijt 

Tu. 

Inoidbtica ef 

per 

head. 



iu. ■» p. 

Ba. a p. 

D|>fEtl3a iir ^,4. »|. 4.4 1 

.^l^iEiaebAi ,,, ^4^ 

0 1 s 

0 0 7 

+*• P4I kl. ■■4. . 

El PI .«■ b-. 

0 0 7 

oca 

Country BpirU 


0 4 4 

os* 

Imported SpErit 

l| l + i k^-l Ik*. 

t H 4 

etc 
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There Is no GoTernment; drsLillery (n the district. The (miy 
spirit distilled in the distinct is zniide bj the Mnrreo Breneiy 
Conipan 3 r at Rawalpindi and Goi'a GaJli. Moat of the exoiseable 
artioies mannfnctuved in the district are exported for conBvunption 
in other dietnots. The Mnrree BreweiT' anpplies all the north* 
west portions oE the province. The chief outside suppliers are the 
Sujanpui' and Rosa distilleries. The Supply Department is by far 
IJie largest consumer. 

The opium consumed ia chieSy Malwa, Bengal and Punjab. 
Hill opium has almost disappeared. The dearest is sjlR at two 
tolas per rupeej the cheapest (hill opium) at foui' tolas per rupee. 
Malwa opium is preferred. Oharas comes from Kashmir, but ia 
often stopped by snow. BhaiiQ grows wild in the district. There 
is no cultiYation of the opium poppy, 

There is very little change in popular taste. The consump* 
tioD by natives of imported spirit is on the increase. Bhang is 
increasing in favour, and charaa declining. Plague has had somo 
efiect on tiie amenut of spii'it consumed. Intoxicants arc popularly 
supposed to be both prophylactic and curative for pkgne. Cocaine 
is used only for medicinal purposes. Serious offences are veij 
few. The opinion of successive district officers has been that illicit 
disllUatioD is unknown. The amount of sugarcane grown in the 
district is infinitesimally small. It ia all sold as a sweetmeat in 
Rawalpindi City- Yet the Excise Commiseton suggested that illicit 
liquor was distilled for most marriages in the district, 

Smuggling is extinct as regards liquors. There ie no place 
whence it can be emuggled now that all Government stille have been 
closed. In 1904 and again in 1900 special detectives were deputed 
for the investigation of sm\iggling of opium, but no cases wera 
discovered. There may be a little smuggling of bhang and opium 
from Poonch and elsewhere. Illicit dealing in liquor and other 
cxciseablo articles in probably common. Oe no other essumplion 
does it appear possible for retail vendors to make a reasonable 
profit. 

The constitution of the ^ttock District and the consequent 
loss oE three tabsils from this district made practically no change 
iu the excise revenue, which vuries between 4^ and 5 Inlchg of 
rupees each year. 

The revenue from stamps has decreased in recent years from 
the same causes which affected the rolnme of litigation and of 
registration business. The cancellatioE of receipt stamps ia an 
additional reason. Vendors number 133. Twelve Branch 
Postmasters (Basali, Jatli, Jandryar, Mandra, Kotli, Dodocha, 
iiuTaikala, Kauntrik, Harnal, Karor, Sangjaiu, Kohak) arc 
licenced to sell ncu-judicial strips. The annual revenue is ehewTi 
in Statement 44 iu the statistical volume. 
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Rawalpindi City and Cantonmenl and Murree aanitanum are 
the cbief soaroea of income tax reveane, The agricultural 
portions of the diatrict contrihate little, and the aaeessees are 
petty. In 1907, when more attention waa paid to the assessment 
of th^G outlying tracts, (3 ajar Khan TahaQ paid 4 pr cent, of the iiK»m**T«. 
total asseBsment through 92 assessees, and Kahtita 3 pr cent, 
through 44 asseasees. The incidence on each assesaeo was in 
the both tahsils 23 rupees. 

Rawtdpindi and Murree inclndmg the llurree Browery Coni' 
pny accounted for 94 per cent of the assessment and 81 pr 
cent, of the assessees. 

The Cantonment gives the district income-tax administration 
its diBtinctivG character. ABSefleeeg are hankers and money-lraders, 
contractors, dealers in proTisions and piece-goods, salaried oflaoiaia 
of eompanius, and owners of bouse property. European assessees 
are a considerable body. 7o per cent of the assessees pay cm 
incomes of between Ra. 1,000 and lia. 2,000, and 20 pr ceut, on 
incomes between Ra, 2,000 and Rs. 10.000. The former py 2o 
per cent, (if ihe total assesament and the latter cbout 30 per cent. 

The bis assessees are contractors, money-lenders, company officials 
and bonsG-owners. The largest assessee Is the Murree Brewery 
Company which pays Es. 14,000 on the basis of its 
incidence of the tax for each assessee vanes greatly. In 1906-07 

it was Bs. 74, 

Assessments are made for Rawalpindi and Murree »i3ually 
in Aniil. Departmental accounts are closed on the 31 at March, and 
only after that date arc the atatistica available for the asseesinont 
of cUractors- income. In April, too, 

tip to Murroe, and aasos^ment is practicable only ivhen the Muiree 
bazaar is inhabited. 

Realisation of the tax is a matter of some difficulty. Enr.>- 
pean assessees are often ignorant of the law, and imtiv^, fiom 
disinclination to py and from the desire to gam mtorest on the 
psTments to be made, are as dilatory m pay^g up ^ elsewhere. 

Cl demand in 190S-07 was Rs. 52.396 from;7081.assessees. 


Section E.—Local and Municipal Government. 

The District Board is constituted under Act XX of 1883, 
There are 50 members, of whom 8 are members md ^ 

nominated. There are no elected membora. The Deputy Comrais- 
Bioner is President. There ai-e no 

institntion to be recommended. The District Board itself takes 
its colour from the democratic nobire of tnbal or^mzation in the 
district. The mcome of the District BoaM m 1906-07 ^ounted 
to Ra. 1,09,742, the chief source being the local rate (Ka. 8-5-4 


D^trict 
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in^J; Revere) of whichJths waa crediteci to the 

Ljw^Mid tJfclier important Items of receipt TOre;~ 


ICmijcp^ 

&0TKIUll^t 

DiBtrinjt 

BMrd, 


SchooJ fees 
Fees ffom Horea Fait 
Sahi of road-side trees 
Dak Hongalow fees 
Pines on Ftray cattle 
ToUs on ferries 


Bs. 
... 6j363 
... 4,111 
... 3,419 
■pp 3,100 
1,550 
..p 3,151 


Office csUbUefuiieat 
EdQcatlon 
Madic&l 

Publte tVorks risigBs *„ 
Provlacial cootribotiona 
HuceUmuous .„ 


Ha. 

3,P7& 

4 l, 9 Si 

]0,S£1 

],S 33 

11.S9S 


and is”'"**"™ I”' 0* population was amaa 3 

Tho oapondilure in 1906-07 amounted to Ba. 1,20,456 as 

T._ detailed in the margin^ The 
edncatiopal and medical institution a 
on wnicfj. the expenditure was 
incurred are noticed m succeeding 
bections. A small establishment is 

for aamtaij porp,^es and ao™‘'a’ttemota“o.‘?*^ bead-quarto« 
S®S‘:ar”X is “muTlTnTZ 

first SaSluru^'Vfu i!° wbo madf th. 

beautifuTrows of road-sfd/h^a iSHn 

programiaor^raHoMWMd^wupluTgofos^ 

»oaived mors attenfiou, auS aX^^-.oh’^oT^t^rwoau’i” 

fourSk'bMyiows^'TOdOT tta'” pounds, tea ferriesaud 
prdeua. wS .« af ”aud“®SKhuu* 

Biver. A Hat h^Zu rivrf « o.«‘?r ^ oil cu the dialum 

t ouuu“.rrraif 

fOwbomieasesa^^iS a^u'^TpT^in 
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^ 7 I uummitco© IB ot tiio second class and was 

copst^uted jn its pressnt form by Punjab Govoniment Notifies- Biwajprndj* 
tion 1^. 100, dated 10th Pebraarj 183G. In jwcordance with the 
preceedmgB of Gover-imont No. 40975, dated 10th r\ oy^mber f 905 
It for octroi purposes to class A, the Municipality bcini? I 

^ of trade, and Situate on trade routes. The election rule^ 
provide that 4 membora shall be members ex^^do, namely, the 

w *^ 17*1 burgeon. Cantonment Magistrate and 

Tafaaddar of Bawalpmdi j 3 mombera ehall be nominated, and 14 

“ -"I?'® ‘t” 


The boundaries of the 

No, djLl&d U% NoTiftmBor 4flS&, 
No, d&led 14 Ul Januitr^ IdS^. 

No. 52^ dat«d £Sod Jimo 
No llOO, dotted 19 e^ D^oember ISdl, 
No, 470 , dated leth September 
No. ISD, dated Stb Maj 1I9S. 

No. dal^ 22nA Jima 


municipality wore fixed by Punjab 
Govemment Notification 
No, 100, dated 10th Feb¬ 
ruary 1896, and have been 
sitiee amended by the 
marginally n^>ted nptifica- 

tiODE, 

• pu^ the municipal area 

IS divided into 14 wards. The population within municipil limits 
was found at last census to bo 87,688, and the estimate of deDend. 
ent village population is 25 per cent, ^ 

The Committee works largely through Sub-Committees, The 
standing Subcommittees are Octroi, Education and Library, called 
Financial Sub-Committees; Gardeo and Public Works, called General 
Workfl Sub-l'ommittees, and the Sanitary Sub-Committee. 

Rules made by the Committee regulating iis own prooeduro 
were published in the runjub fi<tzett 0 Notification No, 681, dated 
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22fld August 1390, They provide, amoug other thb^, for the 
appoiutmeTit of one Vice-President^, and ihe aboTe-mentiioaed Sub- 
Committees, 

Municipsl activity extends to the control of building within 
municipal limits, the registration of births aud deaths (Pun/aA 
Gazette Notification No* 947, dated 21st November 1890), the 
control of eeravs, slaughtei'-houses and markets, supervision over 
burial aud burning grounds, lioensing and proper management of 
hackney caniages plying For hire (Punjab liazctte Notification No, 
563, dated 8th June 1391}, tite regolatiou of vaccine operations 
(Punjab Gozeite Notification No. 663, dated 3rd Apiil 1397), and 
the registration and supervision of dangerous or ofiensive ti^es. 
There is also a Municrpnl Library open to the public* The 
Municipal Secretary and Ihe Oonaervaucy Darogha and Kaib- 
Darogha have certain powers of Police Officer within municipal 
limits. 


There are no taxes other than octroi, which is collected by the 
Committee in both Municipal and Cautooment limits. In 1906-07 
octroi yielded Rs, 2,33,757, or 73 per cent, of the total income. 

The chief articles on which octroi is paid are grain, aheet 
sugar, refined and unrefined, oil, oilseeds, animals for slaughter, 
tobacco, cloth, leather and metals. 


The octroi on grain varies very much with the quality of the 
harvest. In a good eei^on importation is less and the octroi suffers 
The increase in exportation does not fully compensate, though 
Rawalpindi rs a centre for distribution of wheat and other grains 
to other parts of the Province. Most of the importation is for 
consumption in cantonments and covers articles of all kinds. A 
consideriible portion of the trade between Kashmir and Ladakb 
and the Punjftb passes through Rawalpindi and swells the volume 
of impiirls and exports. This trade conaists chiefly of charaSf raw 
silk, iron, tea, fmits, bides, ghee, piece-good^ gold, silver, brass, 
copper and petroleum. The value of the imports and exports 
in 1906*07 is given in the margin:— 


r 

, 1 
ImporLB^ 


From Kashmlr 
F rom X^daHi 


I 

Eiporti 3 


To TTiHjhFlli f 
To LbdBJdi 


mv^ 

I4<l 


total 


Ra. 

... SS,S5.01« 
... 3S,«a,2St 


.. aB,ED,m 


. ... a2,?a;(t3$ 

... IMBM 


There are two bonded 
warehouses. Refunds are 
paid chiefly on food, fuel, 
lighting and building ma¬ 
terials and cloth. 


Total ... 34 , 57,868 


The incidence of octroi in 1906 was Es. 3 per head of popu¬ 
lation. Miscellaneous income, in general a comparatively small 
item, in 1906-07 amounied to Re* 88,106. The chief aonrees of 
income are fees fiom cducationel instiluiion^, esle of sdcet sweep¬ 
ings, rents and miBcellaneeusftes, especially natci aidlkeise ftte* 
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The obief items of expenditure in 1905-07 were administratbu 
and ooUectton chargee Rs. 29,441 ; scbcols Bs. 12,129 ; bofipitals 
Bs, 30,814; Police Rg, 14,049; oooservancj Ks. 28,555. 

The Mnuicipelity, with the assistance of the Public Works 
Department, hare a complete di ainape «cbeme on hand ai; present. 
The estimated cost jg Hh. 1,29, J 67. Drainage, which at present falls 
bj iannmerable outlets into tbe Leb close b^ the City, and poUures 
those parts of the stream in whiofj the Citj population bathes, will 
be led into the atri^ain at some dititHnce bt‘low the City, and all 
drainage chimnels will be given a due amount of faJl, The 
city water supply comes from a number of wella at Eawnl, 
It is led towards the Ciiy m pipes, from which, a few miles 
out, the Cantonment supply is drawn off and carriad by a separate 
system to reserroira in the Topi Rakh (Rawalpindi Park). From 
this vantage-ground the Cantonment supply is distributed. 


The ]y Dnicipality of Murree, which was first constituted in 
1867 is of the first class, but ha? not yet been classified as A or B 
for octroi purpnses. It consists of four members appointed by 
Governmenr> and eiifht elected members. The Depufy Coromia- 
sioner is always President, and the Ai^aistant Commisaionor in 
charge of Mui'ree, senior Vice* Prenident. Of the eieoteti membera 
sLi represent the Station Watd and two tlie Bazar Ward. Four 
of tln! members for the Station Wan! represent the house proprie¬ 
tors and two the viaitors. The junior Vice-President is elected. 
The proporiicn of European and Native members VHries, At pre** 
aenl Europeans number nine and Natives three. The Mnnirip^ity 
models itself upon Simla and works by Sub-Coinmitteea The 
standing Snb-Cemmitteos are the Finance, Public Works, Baaaar 
and tJanitary Sub-Committees, but there are generally also Octroi, 
foreflt and Education Sub-Committees. The Finence Sab-Com¬ 
mittee audits the monthly acoounte. The Forest Sub-Committee 
manages the Municipal Forest, and members in lotation mark trees 
to be felled. Formerly Sub-Committees rarely met,^ Papers were 
circulated to the memiters for eipresaion of opinion. But this 
mnihod was found dilatory and nnaatlsfactory. It is now the 
rale for Snb-Committees to meet for the transaction of business, 
but attendances are always meagre, and it has often happened, 
that only au energetic Vice-President has put in an ap|j>earance. 

The total income from taxation during the year 1906-07 waa 
Rs. 41,715. 1'be principal items are given in ihe margin. 


The Water-rate is 5^ per cent, on the annua! value of the 

house, and tlie huuse end 

Oetnd ..IS,*30 J^nd tax 5 per cent. The 

. .. iu4 chief articles on which 

Counwuu:/ . . . octToi 13 paid are articlea 

of food and drink^ articlea for ligbtmg, fuel and waabing} building 
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miUeriala, and piece-goods. Two-tEirteentts of th» ooiroi incomp ie 
p=iidoTertn the Cimtontnerit authorities as tlieir shar*-, a]( hough tho 
offiSS trouble of oollertion fafJs oo the MimicipHl Committee. A 

Gtavenunent go<]d deal of the octroi originally levied ia refunded. EefuudB are 
Knmo clainaed usually only at the end of the season when traders take 
uuMpoiit;. back their stocks to the plains. 

The Mnnicipality is not guilty of the sin of taxing tbrough- 
trsde. The only through-trade is with Kashmir and Pooncb, and 
is not taxed, as it passes by the cart road, aud other routes which 
do not pass through municipal limits. There is accordiuglj no 
bonded warebonae. 

The average population of the Mnnicipality winter and sum' 
mor is taken to be 5,04e, although this is very much exceeded in 
the summer montha. On this basis ihe incidence of taxation 
in 1906-0/ works out at Rs , 8 per head of the population. But the 
calcolatiori is misleading 't he octroi falls on the whole population, 
but all other tajcatiou is borne by the European visitors alone, who 
also j^ToHde the very large item “ML^seellanoons Income” ytill 
taxation is less per head than in other bill stHtions. 

Much the largest item in Miscelhiueous Income is proceeds 
from sale of forest produce. The Municipality controls (he 
forest area around the sta»ion, in area 5,000 acres and b quality 
the^ finest hire^t in the district. The forest produce is more 
various and more valuable than is grown in any i>f the t^tate 
forests of the diatriot. Budding timber, grass and fuel are ex¬ 
ploited, ftiel being the ohief source of profit. Tl.e system at pre¬ 
sent followed ja (o issue books of tickets to municipal tax-payers 
at a charge of Rs. 16 for a hook of fifty tickets. hJacb ticket 
entitles the purchaser to obtain one maund of firewood from the 
depots in which the fuel extracted frnni the municipal forest by 
contractors has bet-n stacked. Permits for thw cutting of grass 
are issued on fixed fees. The sale of forest produce usurtiij 
aci’ounts fur iibout two-rhirdg of the Misc^-llaneons Inw^me, aud 
ei her exceeds or falls short of the octroi receipts by only a very 
small amount. T be total income in 1906-07 fell at Ea. 16-5-3 on 
each head of the population. 

The chief items of expenditure in the year 1906-07 were; _ _ 


E-tabliehmont 

t'qll'-Cti'.n of 
lie! Hilda 
Fire 
Ptdice 


7,250 

3,470 


Water Buppljr 

Conaervancy 

HoapiUkls fttid diapensarifM 
SckoolB 

Forest EDainte nance 
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Section P—Public Works. ^hap. 

The di'trict lie:* in tlio Kdwti]p>iidt Divi'ioa ■■£ tho Ptiblit; —. 

Works DepHrrmem, aiid at present fn^nn.^ a ^^ub-ihyTsioa oi der n 
Stib-Engine.^'r statroned a I: Rawalpindi, llie establisi»ineut eon^sts 
of one Siub'KDgineer on Rs. 250 por menaem, one Orerseer on Ks. 

100 per mensem, three Sub-Ch'eraeers on Rs. 35, Rs. dO and 
Rs. 50 per mensem• each and four work munsbis on Rs SO 
par mensam. No District Board works have been made over to 
the Public Works Depanment for maintt*nat^ce. On tie other hand 
tbf* Rawalpindi Municipsd Committee maintains tlie Civil Stathm 
Toads, extending to 2'43 mill's in length, and in retarn reoi'tVHS 
from the Uapartruent an annoal pajment of Rs. 1.200, The 
airangemeot dates from 1868. In addition in the present year 
(1907) StfVen miles of the Khusimlgarh road were transferred ta 
the District Eoaid, and a proposal ia under consideration to hand 
over to the satne aatUority the rosda in Mnrroe Tahafl. 

There are no fcands or bridges in the district requiring a pec ini 
meution. Of historical buildings the Nicbulson Monument and 
Foimtain at Alargaila and the Mankiala Tope are maintained by 
the Department, the former at an annual cost of Rs. 68, the latter 
at a cost of Rs. 20. 

The GoTemroent High School, Rawalpindi, a large building 
in the Oity, was recently made over to Goveriimeot by a city eon- 
tmctor. It baa since been put in charge of the departnient, by 
whom it is maintainoii. The new drainage system for the Rawal¬ 
pindi city is in course of oon at motion and wilK it is hoped, bo 
complet^ soon. The construction is undertaken by the Public 
Works Department, and tee expenditure met by tlie MuDicipal 
Committee. The estimated c<>&t is Rs. 1,29,167 and expenditure 
up to the end of March 1907 amounted to Rs. 69,393. 


Section Q.—Army. 

Bnwalpindi Cantonment is the head-quarters of the 2rid (Rawal¬ 
pindi) Division, and till recently was the head-quarters of the 
Northern Command. The diviaional head-quarters am at Merit* 
On lat April 1907 the garrison of H^walpiiidi Uantonmont 
was as fodowfl- 


J. Buttery, B. H- A. 

I 3 th Battery, B, F. A. 

jSo- 5 Aiamaniiicjaj R* F. Am Colunm, 
6 Mount ttiu BaLterjj R. 

ij ^ *1- t} a 

*j ® tf ** _ . 

,j 91 COe Horae Bftlteifyj R* A. 


10th 

Weat Tor^g* 
at Hoja<l Insb Rifloai 
isk Rojfll Munster Fugitiers. 
llth K. R O. LaticerR. 

25l1i Punj^hifl, 

3&th Sikhs. 

No, 1 Go, lak B and Miusrg. 

No. 9 Co* 2tid S* and Minera {Bal¬ 
loon Socdon)e 


UnLirm1|niidi 
Otkfl l!io QiaoD I, 




Oanionmenls. 
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With the following" transport: — 

eth, 2m and 29Eh Mole Corpa; I7fh. 18th, 70tb, £Cth Ifnlo 
Wres; 51 St CamH Corps; 4t]i, 5fch, mu. 7th, 9th, JOth, Jltb. J2tb Half 
Troops; B. T. BuJIocIsb; No. 2 C., A. H. Go.; 2jid, 3rd Coa. Army Bearer 
Crop^. 


The cactoniDeDt is the largest and moiEt importatit in the 
Punjab, and perhaps in India, The hcoommodation for European 
troops 18 far below requirements in the winter month.s, and two of 
the British regiments and all the Mountain Batteries of AitilJery 
are looated at West Ridge, The sutmiier garri bod of Bnropean 
troops iaonly one Battery Royal Horse Artillery, one Field Ba'teiy, 
one Garrison Batteiy, one British Cavalry Regiment, and one 
British Infantry, 

Mnrree is only a ttaeitariuqi. The mountain batferies go 
from Rawalpindi to the Haa^ra Gatia. Ciifden, Sunny Bank and 
K-ulaann&ji form one c^ntonnipiiL Clif^en is in triiFnnior £lJe^ 
^th a htrge number of women and children from Rawalpindi and 
Pesnaiv^ftr* A Britisih InfanriTy is located at Kuldoini^ah^ 

and pother in a temporary camp at Ghariah which also reraivea 
dntaehnieTira from th^ anmnier garrison of RAwnlp^ridi. Barian, on 
the borders of thia district and Bazar^^ nanally has a British In¬ 
fantry Regiment from Prahdwar or Nowsiiera* Gharial is said to 
a of Gharilml and refera to a hill bop above the 

Kaahmin Bazar, where one Ghnriba, Gniarj used to graze his 
cattle many years ago* 

n ^ troops ennmorated above, 0 troop of the 

Borse, D Oompany, In Punjab Volunteer Rifies, 
a^d K OompHny, North-Western Railway Vsjlnnteep KLdes have 
t^ir head^quarters at RSwalpindi. The Btrenglh of the Light 
Horse Troop is 57, that of D Company, Ist Punjab Volnnteer 
93, t(iat of the Company North*Westorn Kailw^iy 
Volnnteer Hides 122 m^n, e^olusiv^ officers* In addition G ^nd 
H Uompani^ of the Punjab Volunteer Rifles, in Strength 121 
meuj exclusive of officers, hava their he^d*qnarbors at Munee, 

G Company, let Punjab Volunteer KifleSyis oomposed of cadets 
belonging to the Lawrence Asylum. D Company, Punjab Volunteer 
Rifles, is recruited in Rilwalpindi from the various Civil Depart* 
mente; K Compatiy, Nortfa^ffeatem Railway Volunteer Hifles, 
solely from Railway employes. 

. Company, let Pun jab Volunteer Rifles, is oompoaod of 
ciYUian residents m Murroe and Biwalpindi. 
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Section H>—Police and Jails. 

Tb© Hawalpiinli District forms part of the Woatom (or 

Police Circle) wiuo>i is in cliargo of a Deputy Inspector-General 
with, head-quarters at Rawalpindi. I'lie Police force of tho district 
is controlled by a Superintendent of Police with one or more 
Assistants. The police stations, of which elf-ven are of the 6rst 
class and two of tlie second class, are in charge of Sub-Inspectors 
and contain each two Head Constables and twelve constables. There 
aiie three outposts, lliose at Earor and Phagwari, in the Murree 
Tabsil, are of the first, class, and contain each one Head Constable 
and sU Constables. The'Pret onipost i:» of the s»‘Cond cIhss, and 
has one Head Constable and four ConstHbles. In addition to tbese 
outposts there are two road posts at Sila and Gora Galli, each 
with one Head Constable and three Constables. There are no 
municipal posts. 

The strength of the District Police, particulars of which is 
giveu in Table fto. of the etatistioiil volume, is 4 Inspectors, 19 
Sub-Inspeotors, 104 Head Constables and 689 Constables. The 
Rawalpindi and Jaili thanks, in which crime Is heaw, havt* each 
two Sub-Inspectors. There ia one tracker, who is a Head Constable 
by grade, and ten Mounted Constables of whom one is Dttffadar. 
Two Head C>instables and 25 foot Constables form the armed 
reserve. Village and town watchmotL number 631, Tliechaukidara 
are paid partly in grain atid partly iu cash, but the question of 
reducing all payments to cash amounts is under oouaideratiDii. 

The cattle pounds throughout the disirict ai'o in charge of the 
Police, 'There is one pound at each than a or ontpoat. The 
income derived from them is credited to the District Board, with 
the exception of the Rawalpindi City pound, the prooeeda from 
which go to the Municipal Committee. 

There are no registered CTimiual tribes in the disti'iet. Punitive 
posts, however, have been established et Euri, Athal, Chinih, 
Thamair, Golra, MAira Ako, Maim Japir, Shah Allah Ditta, Banda 
and Ghuhar. The district force is recruitr^d from the agricultural 
population of this and the surroand ing districts, but also iuoludea 
a few men frum the nearer ^rts of EHshmlr. 

Them is one Railway Police Station in the district with a sanc¬ 
tioned force of 36 constables. Out of this number eight are on escort 
duty with the pay clerk. These mt^n may be kept either at Lahore 
or Rawalpitidt, but usually live ot Hiwalpindi. Two Constables are 
posted at Goha and two atGujar Ehan. The Railway Police Include 
eight Head Constables, one Inspector, two European Seigenuts, and 
one Sub-IuBpector. The duties of the Railway Police are the same 
as those of toe Ordinary Civil Police, and Ihe procedma observed in 
tho inevestigatlon fif crime is the same. When desired they assist 
the Railway autboritiea in keeping order. They ^ under the 
orders of the Deputy Inspector-Generelj Railway Policcj Lahore. 
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Diatrict Jail is in charge of tbe Ciyil Surgeon m Jail 
Snporintensetit> It ia of tho fir.'t class and priaonora tinder 
sentence of imprisonment fur four years or leas are confined in 
*' it. Those aentenred to longer terms are transferred to tbe Lahore 
Jail, (jjjjj Aiontgomety Central Jails. 'I he accommodatjcn is for 914 
prixioners of all cla'ises. When the number in JaD is leas than this, 
prisoners are drafted in from PesMwar, Kohat, Hazara, Attock, 
Jbelum and Sbahpur Districts. Jail employmenta are oU-preesing, 
Tope-t-wisting, making of raais and money-bags, rfuirt-making, 
lithograph printing, itoirafr, towel and rfiif^^iji^making, and mi-nifii 
duties. The prufirg. amount to between six aud soFen thousand 
rupees n year, and the expenditure to about Re. 65,000 or 
Ks. 70,000 The cost of maintaining each prisoner in 1906-07 
amounted to Rs. 23-5-1. 

The Jail establishment under the Superintendent consists of 
on ft J^iilor, four Assistant Jailors, one HospitHl AsaiHtant, one 
Compounder, one Matron, and 53 Warders. A list of lock-ups 
will be found in Table 49, supplement to Part B. 

There are no reformatories in the district. 


of Literu/, 
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Section I-—Sducation And Literacy. < 

The standard of liternry in ihe flawalpindi District is abOYe 
thft ayerago of tliie Province both f ir men and for women. This 
is chiefly due to the very gre^t influence of the City and Canton¬ 
ments, agricultural population Is caturafly no more addicted 
to education than tlie people of other districts, Urdu is the chief 
character, but it is closely followed by Gurmukhi. Bducntion is j 
most advanced in the Rawalpindi and Gtijar Khan Tohsils, but 
the remaining two tahsilsare not far behind. Advanced education Is 
flourishing among the City population, whether Hindu or Muham¬ 
madan. In both primary and advanced education the district is 
ahead of any other district in the Rawalpindi Division, 

For educational purposes the district lies within the Rawal¬ 
pindi Circle and is under the Inspector of Schools stationed at 
Mwalpindi. 

Tbe most Important schools in it are:— 

The Gordm Mission College.—An account of this Institution has ' 
been given at page 10, It is situated on the outsldrta of 
nfw the Municipal gardens, is a first grade oollsge, and is raamtained i 
by the American Ouited Presbyterian Mission. Fifty-eight students 
receive instruction from a Missionary P rind pal wii h nine Professors* 

The approximate annual expenditure ia Rs. 20,000 and the receipts 
from fees Rs4 3,000. , 


f- 
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Eigh ScAooJs.— 

1. Srestt Niti GoTernment Righ School* 

2. Tbe Amerio&n Mif^aion High School. 

3. The Atiglo-Sanskrit High School, 

4. The Denys’ High SohooL 

5. The Mamooji Islemia High School. 

I The first (rf these was builtj named and maintained by Hai siti 
Bahadur Bata Singh, a prominent contractor in Rawalpindi City, who 
made it over to Govei'nnient in March 1906 as a donation for the en- e «. 

, conragement of higher education. A large increase ip expend i tore 
seemed probable owing to the introduction of the new scheme of 
education^ and the institution had become too largo for private 
management. A condition made by the donor was that every 
day at the time of opening the schwl a teligion.^ prayer suited 
to all religions aiiould be recited, and that every i<aturday a 
lecture on morals and character should he dehTOred by one of the 
masters. 

Originally the school was only a Mimici|)Al Board Middle 
School, and was located in a priTate building near the grain 
market. The Head MHster was untrained. When the soliool was 
tsken over and raised to the higher standaid, a few of the trained 
teaelmvs were retained, and there is now a irwined Head Ma-'ter, 
drawing ‘Rs. 2CK) per mensem, and 26 trained masters, All these 
are paid from Governmeni funds. The school building is situated 
at the north-west comer of the Ciiy near the garden of Rai Bahadur 
SujHD Singh. The bosrding-bimse attached to tho school was not 
made over by Rai Bahadur Bute Singh, and separate arrangements 
had to be made. The boarding-house is now 1 rested in a serai 
near the school belonging to the late Sujau Singh. It accommodates 
50 hoys. 

The school is one of tbe biggest institutions in the ProTince. 

There are about 400 boys on the roll. The expenditure for the 
year ending Slst March 190? was Rs, 16,717-4-6, and the income 
from fees Rs. 5,705*2-9, Features of the school are a drawing class, 
and commercial classes begun in January 1907, Kindergjirten is 
taught in tbe primary classes. 

n'he American Mission High School is the oldest school in 
the District. It has already been noticed at page 10. The school sehML 
including its three branches baa 895 pupils. It is manoged by 
the Rev, R, Maxwell of the American Mission. Tho Head Master 
is a Native Christian on a salniy of Rs. 110 per mensem, The 
number of teachers is 41, There are industrial, commercial and 
dinmiig classes, and Kindergarten instruction is given In the 
primary clsesas. 
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The ffrants receiTed in 1906-07 were :— 

H*. A. P, 

From Munioipal Comniittee ... 2,608 II 0 

From Pro?iQcial Fuads ... ... 6,330 7 10 

Attached to the school is a boarding-house which accom¬ 
modates 43 bc^e. 

The Ajiglo-SHDskri t High School, which occupies a good double- 
atorejed budding also used for ^jabbatb School and occaaional 
religriouB meetings, ia managed bj a committee of Cit^ notables. 
The teaching stafl ia a Hend Master aud 18 teachers. Pupils 
number 454. There are no commerical or industrial clasi^es. 
The total expenditure in 1906-07 was Rs. 7,674-13-4. Rs. S.803-8-3 
were collected in fee* and Ea, 3,079-15-9 received as grant-in-aid. 

The parent of the Deny'^s. High School whs the Cantoument 
Training Academy of Rdwalpiudi, which after languishing for 
several years collapsed about the middle of 1893. It was luvived 
and re-opened towards the end of that year, and renamed after lilajor 
Denys, the Cantonment Magistrate, who was President. It was 
at first supported entirely by fees and subscriptions, but now receives 
an annual contribution of 1,200 from the Cantonment and a 
grant-in-aid about Bs. 1,500. 'I'he pupils number 230. Besides 
the Head Master there are \ 5 maatert. The school, which is non¬ 
sectarian, has, as peculiaritieB, Punjabi and Bengali classes. 

The Mamooji Islamia High School, which was opened in 1896, 
is maintained by subscrintions from certain Muhammadans in the 
City. It is a very flonrisMng institution. Pupils number 247. The 
teaching staff is a Head Master and 12 teachers, 'i'he expenditure 
for the year ending 31st March 1907 was Rs. 5,188, fees collected 
came to Rs. 2,391 and the grant-in-aid amounted to Rs. 1,843. 

Middle Schools number seven: five Anglo-Vernacular, namely. 
District Board School at 13njar Rhan, Municipal School at Murree, 
KhalsH School at Subha, Tahsil Qujar Khan, National School at 
Sayved, Tahdl Gujar Khan, and the Arya School in the Rawal¬ 
pindi Cantonment HasjaT; and two vernacular, namely, the District 
Board Schools at Kallar in Kahdta Tahsil and Guhima in Gujar 
Khan Tahsil. 

The Normal' School, established in 1857, is situated in Rawal¬ 
pindi City near tlie Government High School. Its object is to 
prepare young men for employment as teachers in vernacular 
schools The stodentn, who number 73, come from all the districts 
in Jhe Rawulpindi Circle, and are stipendiaries. The teachers 
number 8. Stipends amount to Rs. 7,069-4-4. The annual grant is 
Rs. 6,000. A Model Sohool is attached to the Normal School, 
where, nnder the e^e of tra ned teachers, the students practice 
themselves m metliods of teaching. A plot of land has been 
hired at an (^ual cost of Ks. 160 where the students are taught 
practical agriculture. 


m 

lUwAtpmtu DisTfiicr.] Pihmr^ Sehonk, [PaBT A, 


Th«w are 93 Primai y Soliools for boys, Mnd 34 for girls m 
tho Diatrior. The following are the schools in the Rnwalpinai 
District:— 

list of SCBOOLS in KAWALPINDI OISTBICT. 


CHAP, 
in. I. 


Edncatiofl 

ud 

LiteruT* 


1 

s 

Sts 

T^Qiu 

SMtm ol Villpgo- 

1 

Eind id SohOoK 

-- PtlmAry 

Sidioolii 

BVH1AB& 

L 

t 

a 

4 

B 

6 

7 

5 

D 

10 

11 

n 

13 

14 

[fi 

IG 

17 

in 

IP 

SO 

31 

2S 

sa 

S4 

SO 

27 

£» 

St 

34) 

llo. Ill 1 

Do. 

■Do. *■* 

DdL ■- 

Do, *•* 

Dou 'll' 

Do^ »■« 

Dtir 

Do+ *■* 

Ho. 

Dd, 

Du. 

Vo. 

Do. ^ 

Do. 

Dol 

Do. 

DOr 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

DOi 

i Do. 

Do. +■■ 

Do, 

ToilHi 

Lodlii^ ■■» 

Uiin Abmdft 

TiJflit Pui 

Do. 

Mi-lnkpor 

Do, 

Unmli 

Doi 

Do, 

Do. 

1 Dli-ioiiftt 

Do. 

Nakroll 

DhallJi^ 

1 KuJni 

Do. 

Do. 

Kitp» 

S|Hid|3ur 

1 Do. 

Dhori BEnhui 

Shab All&h 

Doln) 

DO. 

, BUnJiAU 

Adiibi 

D. R Pritniiy Sotool for . 
bom 

Do. do. I- 

Do. do. 

^p. dfr »*r 

Dq, do. 

D. B, TeniiOnlM PtimMy 
Sdfflol for girlM. 

D. £ ^Teroifidbr Plrim*ry 
Sobi»L for bom 

Do* da 

D. B. PriwArf Scliool for 
pKrli, ^ . 

1 D, B* ITwiflowlAif Ftimiri 

SJchoot for liciji. 

B. Gnrmtiklii Bi*Mh 
School for boffl. 

D. B. VemAMiar Frlmtiy 
School foe frfrli. 

D. B. VimAeolar PtioiaiT 
School for boja. 

D. B. Ptimiiy BcbMl CoF 

Df*BL FHniijy Bflbool for 
boyfl* 

D* B. PrimAry BfJbooi for 
^rU. 

d; B. PrifflBry School fi?r 

VAmaonlAf Prfioafy 
, School for bom 

Do* do, 

0i B. Dnrmnklil BrtBob 
Soboo; for bojA 

D. G. VAimiirfOilii PriioAij 
Sebool for glrlc- 

D B. V#ribMiilirPri»ArT 
6cbo<d for bdy*. 

Do. doi *■- 

D. B. VartHKolArPHoiArT 
Bebool for fPrb^ 

D, S. VflroAcaJftr Prinnrj 
Bobool for by* 

Do^ da 

Da do* i-p- 

D. B, TelfAiieidAr ItimAry 

1 Sdbool for tirla, 

D. B. VeriiscalAr ftlmvy 
Bcbool for bom 

Da do* 

R B, boUdlogi 

Do. 

DOi 

Klrod hooH* 

0 . B. botldlmg 

Hired bwa*3, 

D, B. bondinii 

Do* 

Hired boOHi 

D, B. hooAft- 

Hired hwao. 

Do. 

D, S. boGclii 

Hired boitKAr 

Di Br hooia 

HHedbon^ 

1 Do. 

B. HQia 

Da 

HUed kaui€. 

Do, 

D, fl, hcota 

Doi 

Hized boDAi. 

' D. B* booAA. 

Da 

1 Da 

Hired houH. 

Da 

Da 

_ 




« 
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[Past A. 


uiL&r. 

U1,L 








EdaCAtidH 

and 

J 

I 

! Tolua 


Noma of TlUsgo. 

Kind of Sofaoci, 

Ekvaizs. 

Idt«rM]P. 








FHiniiT 

Sflibcioli. 

31 

RftWAjpmdi 


Uu^fuJ 

i-ia 

D. B. Vmiacalu PfimaiT 

Hired hooso. 


32 

Do. 

■ ■* 

1 Rfrsrat. 

rnmA 

Bcltool for bws. 

Do* do. 

Da 


93 

Bo. 


ThaliMi 


Do. da 

Do. 


84 

Do. 

li-i 

Umua KlifittAr 

•iw 

Da. do. 

Do. 


95 

Bo. 

... 

! Cliai Dim 8iit^ .». 

Da. do. 

Da 


98 

Do. 


Sudani 

viv 

^ da 

Do. 


ar 

Bo. 

ai* 

Thimair 

■PV 

Da da 

Do. 


38 

' Ba 

a-hl- 

Bhnkftrpari 

Vfrp 

Dcu da 

Da 


98 

Dq. 

■ H 

Mnlpur 

vat 

D. B, Vernacular FriiDafy 

1 Do. 


40 

KohAta 

■ilA 

KibGta 

1 hv 

Sdkool for girls, 

D. R Vanucular Piimaij 
Beboo] for boji* 

D. B. boiiga 


41 


l%l 

Do. 

1 bri 

D. & GurntnbM Brancb 

Do. 


43 

Do* 

Ovp 

Da 

Til 

School for Ik^. 

D. B. Gumiallil Brancfa 

Hired boosa 


43 

Do- 


Tbolia Kbilfia 

^ "T 

Bcbool for jrirls. 

Do. do, 

Do. 


44 

Do. 

l-l^' 

Da ' 

¥!■ 

D. R GurmulcM Branch 

D. B. hotlfle. 


4a 

Do. 

H* 

Choha Khilaa 

... 

School for 

Do. do. „. 1 

Do. 


40 

Da. 


Dolwtft 

T.a 

Do. do, 

Do, 


47 

Do* 

•¥Mm 

Dbti Kbilsa 

Mb 

Da do. 

Do. 


48 

Do. 

1 IV 

Da 

TTP 

D* B. G uTK U kiu Erancih 

Hired hanaei 


% 

4» 

Do. 

lAI 

Nflti 

#PP 

S^ool for girls. 

Da do. 

Da 


50 

Da. 


3?a 

l + l 

B. Gumibkhi Bmuch i 

D. E. hoQse. 


G1 

Do* 

iP + 

Matoi 

*PT 

School for bws. 

Doh do 

Do. 


58 

Do. 

i>IV 

Bbon Kaiiroz 

■li-b 

Do. dOp 

Hjrod honao. 


63 

Da 

■PVV 

lAitrtr 

..^ 

da , 

D. B. iu>Caa 


54 

Da 

ITI 

KkTiafca 

IIT 

Da da 

llired hotUfi. 


65 

Bow 

*P + 

naoouj 

a-iT 

Da do. 

Do. 


58 

Do. 

lai 

Sd 

Tia - 

Da da 

Da 


67 

Da 

VH 

Bbaklar 

It* 1 

Da do. 

Da 


SB 

Da 

VIV 

Motra 

... 

D. E^ Veriiafalar Frimory 

DOp 


E8 

Do. 

■-II 

Boor 

TIT 

Bchool for bo/B. 

Do. do, 

Da 


€0 

Do- 


DbioaialJ 

.« 

D. ]J, Vernaoujar Primary ! 

Do. 


6L 

Do. 


l^ultar 

lai^ 

School for gu-Is. 

D. B, VsniAodlar Middle ] 

D, B. homa 


63 

Da 

TM 

Bo. 

... 

School for twya. 

D. 8, Gur^naldu Bmach ] 

Birtd houae, 







School for girls. 




































Numbor., 
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D. Gonnukm Bnndi 
Sdboal far bofi. 

1>, B. VenucttlAi Prinaaiy 

^wf^ lft-Vammsular Middle 

BobooL for 

D, B. V«niAflalw Piiitiai7 
Bcboal for IWJi' 

Do* 


Dol 

Do. 

Da« 

Do. 

Do. 

1)0. 

i»* 

Do. 

Dp. 


da 

do. 

da. 

do* 

do. 

do, 

dop 

do* 

da 



csap* 

iil*L 

Editc^tian 

and 

Literacr 

PiiniKT 

Scbaolfl. 


ABelo-Tomaoular Middle 
etlioal Idr bojB. 

D. B-GarmnUii PriwaiT 
Bcbool for . 

D* B. Gunnuxld PrioiirT 
Brandi Scbool for 1 
D. B, VeMSMnlar Mi 
School for bojB; ^ , 
D. B. GimiMiihl Bobool 
for »rla. 

D. B-Terasonlar PrimafT 

Drdo ddiopl for 
T>, B- Venuumlar Primirf 
Sdiool for boys. 

KJiftltta. Angto-VemecmAr 

Ifjiidle a^HjoI for bc^. 

p, B, ytfnuctilar Primiri 

Sdiod for hofa* 

B, YenuicalAr PriiaafT 
for 

D B. Vermcular PriiBUT 
fehoolforbm* 

Do* do. 


Do. 

Do 


do. 

do. 


D. R Vomifiidar Prinuiy 

D. B, VsnacuUx Pfinarr 

School for bori- 

DOi ^ 


Do. 


do. 


Do. u.a 
ScbocJ haw 
unctiooed, 
Hiied hoiua 

LtflL 

IQrod hoQsa* 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Lott. 

D, BL ham 
Hired hoDoa- 
D. B, luHifle. 
Hirod ham 
Do* 

D. R hooMu 
Hired hofi«a 
Do* 

DO. 

Hm andLOol 
bouse. 

D, S. b^L 84 . 
Blr^ tom 
D. B. bO^Oi 
Da. 

Do*- 

Do. 

iltred boon, 
a B. bouse. 
X«. 

Do- 
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[Past A, 


CH&F. 

m.L 

Edncation 

«]id 

liiteiMj. 

Piiiottry 

SdiDOb^ 


i: 

1 

mail 


Kajnt of 

Kind of School 

ftEHuae* 


Gnju IThAn 

¥1 P 

Nireli 

D. D. ysmaciJar Frimiuy 
Bchool for bora. 

D. B. houfio . 

&B 

iXi. 

1 P¥ 

Kaonuil* 

DOi do. ih* 

Bo, 

W 

Do. 

wn p 

Do, 

D. a Tem&cuUr Prlmair : 
School for girli- 


98 


+ VI> 

Dera BakhiMin .„ 

D. a Vernacular Prunair 
fichtnl lor boja. 

Do. da 

D, B. honfie. 

98 

Po. 

■ fa 

Daolt&la 

Da 

100 

tto- 

tp* 

Do- 

D. B. Vem&cidar Primarr 
School for fijrk 

Bind hoQBo. 

101 

D«. 

■ I- 

Devi 

D. B, VeniacDite Pdinij? 
School for boya. 

D, B. booBe. 

lOS 

Do. 

hi 1 

Sjod 

Do. do. 

Do, 

toa 

I>0. 

l¥i 

Do. 

D. B, V*niaci]lii Frimaiy 
Schcxil for ^ria. 

niiod bonaa 

lOI 

Do, 

1*1 

Dtj, ... 

Nalional AnglaYarnaca^ 
lax Utddlfi School 1^07 
bW5. 

Baa a acbocl 
hnras^ of lb 

OTO, 

106 

1>0, 

¥1 P 

Ghungrila 

D, B. Venuiciilai Primary 
School for boyiL 

D* B, houaa. 

106 

Do, 

■ #■ 

Do. ... i 

D. B, Ver&BCukr Priinary 
School forgirla. 

1 Eliied hiCHua 

107 

Do. 


Uandra 

1 D. 6. Yomacnlar Primary 
School for boya. 

D. hoQae. 

108 

Da 


fiarny 

Da da 

Do. 

109 

Do, 

II P 

I>o* 

D. B. VamflODlar Prinnij 
School for giiia. 

Hired homo. 

110 

T>0, 

... 

KftljMi 

D. B, Vomacialar Primary 
School for boje. 

D. 6, hauBO. 

111 

Do. 

¥¥" 

Mksa Kaavry 

Do, do. 

Hired honaa 

m 

Da 

¥11 

Bahmili Kboid 

Da dOi 

Do. 

113 

1 ^ 

■ ¥i 

Enmall ^ 

DQt do, ... 

Do, 

11* 

Do. 

— 

DorkiU Ehoid 

Do. dOp 

D. B. honseL 

116 

Do. 

ikm 

EnrrOfl Dal*! 

DOj do. 11. 

Hired honae. 

116 

Do. 


BaJjrani Pindori 

Doj do, ... 

D, H. honaa 

117 

Do* 

1 hi 


Do. do. 

Hired hmm. 

IIB 

1 DO. 

1 l¥ 

Tnxkwil 

Do. do. 

Do. 

119 

Do. 

l-ii 

luidfflahio 

Do. do. 

’ Da 

120 

Do, 

¥¥P 

HAriiil 

D. B, VimacnloT Mmary 
Bdiool for ^rli. 

T5a 


Noti,—B iwilpSndi Cily hiA on* Gov{!miDe&t Higji &boo1, m* Mu^ioti Higti, om 
p. A..V. Bsd cm* liUmiA Bigti for boji and T J3L Friimrj School* for glrbi nikd ona 
UifiloQ Frinuiy^ for girli. 

RiwalpindJ Oaatonmiint hu Den/a Bcbool and Aif^ Middlo School tor 
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Tdiafl. 


Name of TiCage, 


Kind of SdhooL 

Ci^HT SChrm 


BewH 

•ii-fc 

An^o^iPf^Ean VeMTuculai 

Fninazy Sdbool for boja. 

Do. 

■ ■ ■ 

Oiac^ Eag:^ 

>i-i+ 

Do. do. 

Ipa 


GidiaM 

•fli-i 

Ang^o-lodiao Ytmaeolu- 
FdroaiT Bcliciol for giildv 

Do. 

..# 

JaudmeMo 

aia 

Do. do. 

Da 

+ii 

Jako BtiMi 

*TP 

Anglos tndlan Yurmonkr 
Primary School for boya 

Do. 

+ ■-■ 

Jaod ^Ijjar 

-kH-l 

Da da 1 

I>a 

i#» 

Sumali 

- h» 

Aaglo-IudiiLti Yemaciibi 
Pricuuj School for^k. 

1*0, 


SuUia 


Do. do. 

Da 

.«* 

Chir Bala 

- 

An^o-Iisdiaii YoitACDlar 
Piinkoiy School forboya. 

Do. 

! + ■ 

Harill 

nmm 

Da da 

Do» 

•i-h-P < 

Mitha DoLal 


Do* do. 

Da 

n 1# 

JMnda 


Da da 

Do. 

■ i-p 

Nik I>cM 


Do. da 

Do. 

... 

NotilU 


Ai^o-lnditn Tamaeidar 
Piimary School forgkk. 

Do. 

ari k 

Natta 

¥■# 

Anglathdian Yorimciilar 
Primary School for boyu. 

Do. 

>pi I 

Am 

»l 1 

Do, da 

Do, 

*— ' 

Danltala 

■0- 

Do. da 

Do. 


UfiYiHftljk BrahmimiL 

Pa do. 

1 Da 

aii^ 

Bakui 

fit 

Do. do. 

Do. 

**■ 

Uohia Knri 

*hl 

Da do* 

Do. 


Ehanli 


Do. da 

DO. 

*i h 

sun 

f fP 

Da do. 

Do. 

Irf-I 

Marhl'^'l* 

■IfP 

Angjo-ladian Yornacidaf 
Frlmaiy School for giili. 

Dot 

■ P- 

Den 


Do, do. 

^ Do. 

p.. 

Durltali 

»a ■ 

Do, da 1 

t Dov 

4-i 

TaI Kbtlw 

p pik 

AD^lcdian Vemacular 
PrimuT School for boyi* 

^ Do. 

i kl 

pindbana 

oil' 

Doi dOp 

1 I>&* 

l^i 1 

Sits] 

+-* 

Do. da 

^ Kab^ta 

111 

Dorttfli Uunuri 

Aih 

. Do. do. 

> Da 

#«■!■ 

KflbntA 

Pit 

Anglo-Iodmn Ycroacalar 
' Fidmarr School for gitli. 

1 Do. 

n p» 

Uovin 


,^ 1 ^^-lodum Yertuwalar 
I?macy School for b<^- 


RBJUJSS. 


1 

S 

3 

4 
G 
0 

7 

8 
9 

IQ 

II 

IS 

U 

14 

15 

16 

19 

19 

50 

51 


CRAP 

III, I. 

£d94^ti9lL 

and 

FhmAry 

Schooh* 
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CHAP 

m,!. 

Ediic^UoiL 

aod 

I Iiteracy- 

PriinW7 

Schools. 


FemEilQ 

fiducatiQQ 


ScHpt, 


Jri 

s 

B 

□ 

TphJtil, 


Name of 

K-ind of SobooL 

Rimaus . 



... 

DikMritk 

LodiAn VerQitoiiTaT 
FrioiAjy Scbod for 


d3 

Do. 


Cikoba Rhilia 

Da. da 


M 

' Da 

... 

DliAirllll 

Anglo-Indian ynroicDSar 
Primary Scluwl for bojA 



Da 


Anobboliii 

Da do. 


SO 

Do, 



Do. da 1 


37 

Biwfilpbdi 


CliAJt Sbabd 

ADglo-lodiaii VQmjwnlAr 
Primafy Boboo^ lorg'irla 


as 

Do* 


Titrlnlii Flolan 

Do. do. 


39 

Da 

*i* 

Chalc BiHL Siogh 

Da dOr 


40 

Do. 

■ v« 


Da da 


41 

Do. 


Dadocblia .^i 

AiigEalndikii VsftaaimiKt 
FrfmATj Sebool for boys. 


42 

Do. 

■.* 

MiAD Ahmedft 

Angts'Indiiii] Vomaool^ 
Frimiry School fqr^riA 


43 

Da 


DbalLi 

Do. do. 


44 

Do, 

■ M 

NnkrAll 

Do. do. 


45 

Do, 

*»* 

AdiHlA .,,1 

Do. do. 


40 

Do, 

1 

Do. 4111 

Do^ do. 


47 

Do, 

ti-r 

DoTiklapiir 

An^o^Iudun VemAcotar 
iWOTiuy Sohool fnp bojg. 


43 

Do. 


Saidpiu 

Do. da 


4S 

Da 


Mobfa EXrp&l 

Da do. 



Of thtt 34 grils' schools 14 are District Board schools, and 20 
Bbai E hem Singh's schoolSi The latter are now maintained by 
Municipal, District Board or Proyinoial Fends. Twelve of the 
District !^ard schools and 19 of Bbai £bem Singh's schools are 
Qarmnkbi schools. Female education is conhned obieflj to Hindus 
and Sikhs. In addition to the above 34 girls’ schools there are 
24 aided indigenotis schools for girls, of which one is a !^di 
school, two are Urdu, and the rest Gumiiildtii schools. The 
number of female scholars at the end of March 1907 was 2,442 
compared with 11,497 male scholars. Besides reading, writing and 
arithmetic the girls do ” kasbida ” work. 

In all boys' schools, except the Gnrmnkhi schools^ the script 
employed ia Urdu. In 22 of the indigenous girls' schools the 
script is Gnrmnkhi, and in the Arya Girls' School in Riiwalpindi 
City the script is Qindi. 

There are no industrial or agricultural schools in the District, 
but proposals have been submitted to Government. In about 40 
Primary Scboob agricultnral oduoation is given. 
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CHAP, 

m,L 


'I 


there are a number of Uuc^n<m 

3‘ t.f V'SlraC 

««i« n.cs,.B», „i„„ tiB „rjf;r 

aboriginfll tribag. ^ ^ ^o*' depreseed or 

B»rd" Wm '’■""“Pf-ton education by tho Diatrict n.p»«a.u, 

^SriooiTBc’ it’ .-I"'™ '“‘"Wfd V GovetuiiKuitfor Prim- 

iSraSi to ttc HM "‘S'b * 1 ™ “■° ““““'f®' ‘■’onmutteo, 

irenul « I’l' , Schoolg as grant-m^id. and 3a T 71Q 

Str Municipal Cammittee, Murree. The fe^ from 


numW^of wTof t as compared with the 

giriatbo‘^4^:itt°tertat7,r^^ "■« 


At Rawalpindi there are the Eurooean Schonla fm- «.;_i,. ^ ^ 

boys founded in 1882, and the MisaiorSchooI m the (§ty *At ScltooU, 

Mnmu tboro «-c the Sir Heno- Wcnoo ilcutoriul A„lZ' t^^c 

f"' Cutholic I^stititiOT 

affiliated with the Calcutta University, the Consent arlrnni 

Sh>l (Church of England) School, also for ^Ig 

wbch is m^agod by three of the sisters from St, DeiiTS' S"^arl 
minster. There are also smaU private schools for girls ai& boys 


The Lawrence Memorial Asylum at Murree is aitnatefl . 

Murree station, at an elevation of 
6,398 feet above seadovel m north latitude 33“^ 53*' and 

^ ougitude 24i^ It w^ founded in 1860 by publii siLrin 
tiona to perpetuate the memory of Sir Henry Lawrence Sfp 
^jeet IS to provide for the orphans and other children of soldiers 
sorvingor having TOrved in India, a refuge from the debSS 
offecte of a tropical elimate, and to furnish an asylum whei-eiu f 
plam^ractic^edncorion, adapted to the condition of its inmates 
may he obtomed, and where, by Divine blessing, soldiors* SrS 
may he trained to become useful and inteUigent members of soc^y 


An e^ntiM principle of the Institution is to mako children 
do as much as they can for themselves, in the belief that only in 
this way can a number of chddren be b'ained np as useful and 

Vif“\‘extent, independ^t membei* of 
^ciety. The objectiou raised, that in India it is impossible for 
Euiopeans to compete with natives in manuallabour. does not 
i m any way mihtate against the principle on which the Asylmn 
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IB worked. Chfldron being taught to for themselves, aw 
trained to habits of independence, and better prepared to esplam 
to natives what they require dona, Wlien returning to B^pe, 
which many of them do, they are familiar irith the necessity of 
doing many things for themselves. The girls do all the needle¬ 
work, cut out and make the new clothea for the boys them¬ 

selves, and receive instruction (practical and theoretical) m cooking. 
Boys do carpentering, household work, &c. 

The sources of income are interest on endowment, amounting 
to Bs. 4,S85 grant-in-aid from Government, subscriptions and 
donations from private sources* probtfrom bakery* &c. 

Girls are provided for on completing their education with 
places aa mistresses, &e. 

Boys have joined the Revenue Smvey, Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, Acootmta Department offices as clerks, Sub-Medical Departp 
mcnt* and the Army, &e. 

The standard of edncatiou in both departments is based on 
the scheme drawn np by the Government Educational Depart¬ 
ment, rising through the different grades, till one is reached 
whence they are provided for in Government or other Departments 
suitable for the ohjldren, and desired by their parents or guardians. 

The St, Deny’s School at MuiTee was founded in 18S2 by 
the Bishop of Lahore, to meet the want of a school whose f^s 
should be mw enough to enable parents with small means to give 
their daughters a good Buglisb education, with accompHabmente, 
as extras, if required. The management of the schixil was under¬ 
taken by the community of St. Oeny’s, Warminster* England* who 
are members of tii© English Church, Two sisters arrived in Muiree 
accordingly in Febixiary 1882, and the school waa opened on 1st 
March of rae same year in a rented house ; but the accommodation 
beiog mauffident, a second hotiee was rented. The nninl»r of 
boamers the first year was 25, and of day ^holm's 8. The childi-en 
received are both Europeans and Euraaians whose parents are 
clerks, st^ldiers, &c. 

The education given comprises the ordinary English pbjecfe, 
with the addition of Music, French, German, and Drawing. 1“ 
1883 the school was moved into a much larger house in a very 
healthy situation, and in March of that year the school opened 
32 boarders ; the number of day-scholars has ircreased to 18, and 
there is literaUj no space for more. The staff consists of two or 
three sisters, an assistant teacher and a music mistress. 

There are the following native Presses in Rawalpindi City and 
Cantonment. 

1 . The Egorton Press. 

2 . The Frontier Exchange Press. 

3 . The Eagle PreBS. 
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4. The Wfttioniil Presa, 

5. The Eureka EVesa. ^ 

0. The Northern India Printing Works. Ednestion 

7. The Gnisban Pan jab Press, . 

8. The BawiUpiDdi Press, Literacy- 

9. The New Press- s*tiM 

10. The Jain Fnefts. Prwe*. 

11. The Bojsgar Preu, 


The Bgerton Press issues a weekly English newspaper oalled 
the Punjab Timest and the Boggar & bi-weeUy yemaoular paper 
called the BozgatM 


Section J-^-Medical- 

The m^ioal staff at head-quarters consists of a Cm! Sui^eon Th*auff. 
with an Assistant Surgeon in cmrge of the Ciyil Hospital. To 
assist hlin in the ('iyil Hospital the Assistant Surgeon has a 
Hospital Assistanti and a female Hospital Assistant, Miss Lilly 
Bose, who is in charge of the female section. Connected with the 
Civil Hospital are two branch dispensaries, one situated in the 
heart of the City, the other at the north-east comer near Pakka 
Tenk. The former k in charge of a Hospital Assistant^ senior 
grade, and the latter is in charge of a Hospital Assistant, first 
grade. There are also dispensaries at Gujar Khan, Eahdta end 
Mniree, all in buildings of their one and all in g^ condition 
Except ihe Murree dispensary all are in cbargn of Hospital 
Assistants. The Murree dispensaiy is in charge of an Assistant 
Surgeim, under (be Civil Sureecm, Rawalpindi, but in summer an 
officer of tbs Indian Medical Service, iisually the Civil Suig'con of 
Jhelnm, is appointed Civil Surgeon of Murree, and controls (he 
work of the dispensary. 


The fiiwalpindi Civil Hospital was first opened as a dispensary 
in 1858 in one of the roomB of the old fort used as a jail in the City. 
Abont the time of the mutiny the insritution was reinoved to the 
present site, and in 1S8G it was raised to the atandard of a Civit 
Hospital. It is situated towards the south-western corner of the 
City on the main road leading from the Cantonment to the City and 
fiauway workshope. The buildinga consists of a main block, 
containing the dispensary, dresabe room, the Civil SurgeonV ofilce, 
consulting, operation and medical store rooms and two wards, one 
for eye cases and the other for European patients; bo the south 
a second block of separate wards tor surgical eases; an ornamental 
building, oalled the Jubilee Ward, having accommodation for 24 in 
patients, a female dispetisaiy and wards to the north, a ward for 
^arrhcea cases, and estabUshmant quarters. In 1899 a shed for 
out-door patienta was conatmcted in the Hospital componud. iUl 
the buildings are of pacca maaoniy and great improvements have 
been made from time to time. An eye wnrd is about to be 
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oonstnioted ftt an estixQflted cost of Hs. 10,000, 


[Pabt a, 
Alxmt 70 


CAP- oonstnioted at an eatiraated cost of Hs. 10,000, About /O pw 
J‘ cent of the patients of classes (male and female) come from 
X«dical diatvict. The rem^der attracted by the popularity of the 
R,vw*ipi.rti Hospital, come chiefly for mrg]cal c^es from the ^jommg 
ojfiiaoipi»f, districts, from the native States of Jammu and Kashmir* 
and even from Afghilnistiio, In the winter of lOOG a boy of 
twelve was brought by his father from a village a day e march 
from Kabul to be operated on for atone in the bladder* The 
number of case^ tr<^atod m abe’im in Table 52 of Fart B, ihe 
inatitutiou nccommodates 64 BuJe aiid 16 female patian^, Ih© 
staff mider the Assistanb Surgeon consists of on© Hwpital 
Assistant, one female Hospital Assistant, 3 male Compoupuors, ^ 
female ComponnderB and 15 menialfl. The hospital is mamtain&d 
entirely from Municipal Fnndfl- 

The popularity and usefulness of the dispensaries may be 
gauged from the following figures 
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The Railway Hospital is situated to the west of the Railway 
Station, It is in charge of a Senior Assistant Surgeon with the 
honorary rank of Captain, It can acoommodate 20 in>door patients. 
For Railway requirements there is also a travelling Hospital 
Assistant who takes care of the Railway establishment on the Ime. 
His bead-quarteis are at Rdwalpindh 
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Tbe Jail and Police Hospitals for the use of these departments 
are in charge of Hospital Assistants and under the control of the 
Civil Surgeon. “ Hakims ” or native practitioners number 
throughout the district about 70. None of them are of any repute, 
and many are eatirelj ignorant. Four Hakims one in each tahsil 
are employed by the District Board. One Hakim and one female 
nui'Se (Jetya) are employed by the Bawalpindi Municipality, AH 
of them work under the Civil Surgeon. 


CHAP. 
UI, J. 

Hedleil. 

JftlS ue| 
Fctlb« 

Uli. 


The Rawalpindi Leper Asylum is situated on a weH-wooded L*®*^**j^. 
little plot of laud measaring about 10 acres and situated about ^ ^ 

mile towards tbe north'-eaetof the City. For the past two or three 

C ura the Asylum baa been under the control of the “ Mission to 
pers in India and the East,*’ a missionary of the American 
Mission acting as Superintendent in charge. The Bawalpiudi 
Municipality and the District Board jointly contribute Ks. 3,500 
annually towards the upkeep of the asylum. The expenditure 
last year was Re. 4,905, the deficit being met by the Leper Mission. 

The Maharaja of Pooneb contributed iS, 800 for the support of 
lepers from his State. The number of inmates during 1906*07 
averaged about 90. A Hospital Assistant with a stafi of assistant 
and meniatj has direct charge of the Asylum. The Leper Mission 
Ei^sisted by a grant from the Provincial Government is now 
erectiiig a modem building for the acoomm'^ation and ti’eatment of 
the inmates of the Asylum. 

VneoinatioQ is oompulsoty in tbe areas included within the Vi«ija*ticiL 
Rawalpindi and Mun^ee Municipalities. The vaccination staff 
consists of cue iSnperintendent of Vaccination, one Divisioual 
Inspector, 9 Vacoinatoi's, English clerks, and peons. The total 
cost of this establisment (inclusive of travelling allowances and con* 
tingencies) during 1906*07 was Bs, 3*148, which was met from 
the following funds: — 



Be. 

From PtOTinciAl Funds ... 

... 648 

,j Loc^ Fund 

... I,76.'> 

J.J Municipal Fundfl 

... 283 

„ Cantomuent Funds 

447 

Total 

... 3,143 


Three per cent, of the population was protected by vaccination 
during 1906*07. Statbtics show no marked progress in vaccination 
during recent years, but in fact the system is beootnmg more 
popular with the people. Vaceinators are not f^red as they used to 
be and the value of vaccination is better appreciated. 
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In the hill** irhere drains awa^ readily and there are no 
TiHagH ahdfiis sanitation is natorally good/ ^ In the plain portbiw 
of thn district Tillage 8aIlita^ioIl is nnsatiafaiCtoTy. Rainwat«r i| 

• allowed to stand and stagnate in pits, pools and d*jpreasion8 roiand 
the'rillagea, and manure and refuse of every kind we allowed to 
aoconmlate and are .even ^stored in the oourtyarde till it is time to 
manure ttie fields* 

Quinine is^distidbnted gratuitondy to the village population 
through the agency of sjailfbrs, iTwCnufars or lambarddrf^ The 
annual budget provision is Ba. 100, paid from Local Funds. In 
seasons of speoial nnhealthiness ^tlus amount is exceeded ijornetimes 
by as much aaiBs. 200. 
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CHAPTER IV -PLACES OF INTEREST. 

Places of purely antiquarian interest hare been described in 
Chapter J, Sect ion B- 

HAViLflNDI. 

For European and native alike Rawalpindi itself is the place 
of most interest in the district. 


CBAP.IT. 

places of 
iatersst. 


In the ancient history of the town General CHnningham is 
the only guide. He has identified the existing indications of an 
anoifflit city on the Elite now occupied by the British cantonments 
as the ruins of the city of Gajipur or Gajnipur, once the sent of the 
Bhatti tribe in the centuries precseding the Christian era.**J The 
ancient city would appear to have been of considerable size, aa 
ancient Greek and other coins and broken bricks are still foimd 
over an extent of two square miles, A small village still exists 
about three tmles to the noriJi of Rawalpindi, named Ghazni, and 
as it is on the banks of the same stiuam as the eatitonment, it 
most probably preaerved the old tiame of the city. Within 
historical times the old name of the place was Fatehpur Baori, but 
the town which bore this name was completely destroyed during 
one of the Mughal invasions of the fourteenth oeutuiw. In 9P5 A.p. 
it (»me into the poss^lon of the Gakhars by gift from Mahmdd 
Gh^oav), but its exposed position on the oustomary line of march 
of BUCcesaLve armies invading India was against it, and it long lay 
deserted, till Jhanda Khan, a Gakhar chief, I'estoi^ed it, giving it 
the name of Pindl or RfwEJpindi fiom the village of Biwal which 
was at one time a flonrishing place a few miles to the north of the 
town on the present road to Murree. The town, however, rose to 
no importanoe until after 1765, when it was occupied by Sii'^r 
Milka Singh. This chief invited traders from Bheru, Mifeii, Find 
Dadan Khan and Chakw^, trading towns of the Jholum and Shab- 
pur districts, to settle in Rdwalpindi, and under bis auspices the 
town rapidly giew in importance. 


In the beginning of the present centmy the city became for a 
time the refuge of Shdh Shujafa, the exiled Amir of Kdbul, and his 
brother, Shah ^amSn, who built a house once used as a Kotwdlit 
The present native Infantry lines mark the site of a battle fought 
by the Gakbara under their famous chief, Sultan ‘Mukerrab Kban, 
^aud it was at Rawalpindi that on 14th March 1849 the Sikh army 
'under Chattar Singh and Sher Singh finally laid down their arms 
after the battle of Gujiuk Ou that occasion a Sikh soldier was 
overheard to say, “ To-day Maharaja Rinjit Singh has di^.'* 

On the introduction of British mle it became a cantonment of 
considerable size, and shortly aftsnvarda the head<quarters of a 
division. The oantouments were firs^t ocenpied by tiuops in 1349, at 


R) " AtoliMlOffuI ISS2-S3," SO tmd l&L 
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CEAP.IV* the close of the Multan Campaign, Her Majesty's 53td Begiment 

Placn of being the •fii'st regiment quartered there. The final decision to 

intereit- occupy the station peimaaently wBS arrived at by the Marqtiis of 
Dalhouaie ivhen on tour in the Punjab in 1851- The place at once 
sprang into importance and grew up like a mushroom. The hill 
forests ivithin reach of cantonmonta were ransacked for timber for 
building and for fuel, and the ^usaroe and many of the forest to 
the praaent day shew in their depleted condition the eSecta of 
the excessive fellings of those times. In 1879 the Punjab 
Northern State Railway, now the North-Western Railway, was 
exteaded to reach the city, which has as a result inciieased 
immeDsely in sitoand commercial importaace. The railway was 
Dot opened to traBic till 1st January 1886. The city lies in north 
latitude 33® 37' and east longitude 73® 6', The total population 
at last census (1901) was 87,688, the city itself containing 47,077 
souls, and the cantouments 40,611. 

It lies on the north bank of a muddy stream called the Leb, 
which has here deep praoipitons mud banks, and which is crossed 
by au iron bridge on the Murreo road, and by fonr other bridges 
at differant points in its course. The Leh sepai'ates the city from 
the cantonment and civil station which are both on the right bank, 
the city being on the left. The Civil Lines and the Deputy Com- 
missoner's Office and Trensury are all at the extreme ngrth-east 
comer of cantonments, and about a mile above the city on the 
Leh banks are situated (he Workshops of the North-Western 
Railway which divert a good deal of its water 1^ means of pimping 
apparatus. 

The city itself lies low, and is only visible at any distance 
from the west. Much of the town is well built, and is very 
modei'n containing no buildings of much architectural beauty, or 
of ancient date. Water lies at a considerable depih below tho 
surface, and there are not many private gardens ; close to the town 
there is a large and well laid out municipal garden mamtained 
by the Municipal Committee. 

The lands round the town are very fertile and cultivation 
extends from the city northwards np to the foot of the Murree 
hills, and westwards to the Maigalk range. Thero are no city 
walls. The old fort has disappeared and ^ere no relics of 
antiquity to catch the eye. The town is essentially modern, and 
owes its growth and pi<osperiiy to the existence of tho largo 
cantonment beside it, and to tho importonce into which it rose 
during the last Kabul war. There are many good substantial 
brick buildings to be seen in every direotinn, and the town is a 
very clean one for an Indian city, and has a pleasant tur of com¬ 
fortable prosperity. As a rule the streets ara wide and regular; 
only in the north-western, the most ancient, comer are the bdzdn 
narrow and crooked. The toAvn is probably the cleanest in 
Nortbsm Indio. 
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Tbe oiititoTiineTit lies a boat a mile south of tlie city, on tlio 
slop© by whicli tbe ricb plain of H^wnlpindi merges into the 
oharacterifttio ravine-gashed plain. The vaal dreory yndulatiog 
plain, cut up and broken in every direction by deep ravines, 
stretching away to the horizon west, south and east, and 
unbroken save by the eastern scarp of the KhaJri-Murat hill, the 
Chir Par,” is on west and south-west hidden from the canton¬ 
ment by riamg ground. The outlook is thus over the fairest and 
richi^t part of the district, lo the Margalla range and towands the 
Galis and the Murree hills. In winter a view of the Pfr PanjAl 
covered with snow can often be obtained. 


In the cantonment, which is higher than the city, water is 
met with at a slightly lower depth, msny trees have been 
plant^, the roads are excellent, and the whole place is thoroughly 
well kept, trim and clean; the Civil Lines end the parts of the 
eantonment adjoining them are the beat wooded porlions. Here 
many specimens of ^e pinuf longifoli t are to be seen, which give 
an almost European aspect to this large North Indian station. 


At the eastern extremity of the cantonment on an eminence 
is the fort, which encloses an araenal within its walls. Other forts 
have been built at some distance from cantonment. Civil Lines, 
a little island in cantonments at the north-esst corner contain the 
OommiBsioner's and Deputy Cominisaioner’a Courts and the Trea¬ 
sury and Jail. Close by is the recently completed Clinuit House 
and not far oS is the Mirnee Brewery. Behind Civil Lines lies the 
park, one of the gbries of Bawalpindi. The forest growth ie very 
strictly preserved, and affords a striking illustration of what 
efiScient pi-oteetion can do even in the plains. The numeroae roads 
and rides are excellent. Many portions are very beautiful and the 
park is naturally much frequented by all the Europeans of the 
station. There are several ponds on which duck and teal are of ten 
seen. Hare, partridges, foxes and jackal are fairly numerons, as 
shooting is not permitted except on apwial occasions. The western 
fixtremSy of the station ia known as West Ridge. Two Britrah In- 
fantry Regiments and a Battery are usually cantoned here. The 
ridge finds room too for the Railway lines, which are built near 
the workshop and contain a little church, ao excellent Railway 
institute and a theatre. The site is high and airy, and commands 
a fine view. The houses are 0 (K!upied by employ da of the Bail way. 


Of the princdpa! buildings in cantonments the Garrison 
Church, built in 1854 and restored in 1879, is a huge but mo.'it 
unpicturesqne structure. Tbe cost window is in memory of a 
former Bishop of Calcutta (Milman), who died at Rawalpindi in 
1876, A handsome altar tomb of marble baa been placed over his 
grave in the cemetery. The Church of Scotland proposes to build 
a large Gothic Church on an excellent site on the Mall. 
The Railway station and Telegraph offices, ai^ both fin© massive 
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CH^IT. btiildki^ The station club is in the centre of tie statioDj on the 
P1m» of Mail. There are two good hotels under European managemeni^ 
inkrtit. several eicellent European ehops, and taro banks. The remaining 
public build inge and offices are the Courts of the Commissioner 
and Deputy Commissioner j the Police office j the Tiuasury; the 
eatensive Jail; the Brigade, Commissariat and Transport Offices; 
and the office of the Paymaster, Punjab Circle. The gas-works 
are situated immediately outside the boundary of oantonments. 

At the north-west end of the Kali on the Peshawar Bead 
near the Xlth Lancers* Mess is General Lockhart’s monument, a 
high pillar of grey granite. 

The Sadar Bazar (in cantonm^ts) contains numerous good 
Parsi and other shops. At the entrance to the bazar an archway 
has been erected in remembrance of Brigadier-Gemeral Massy, and 
is known as the Massy Gate. There is also a spacious market built 
by Saidar Sujan Singh at an expense of two lakhs of rupees 
and thrown open to the public in 1883. 

iieighbourhood stand the Commissariat Steam Flour 
Mills, which supply most of the cantonments in the Punjab. 

In the city the principal buildings and places of interest are_ 

(1) The Kunicipal Gardens. 

(2) Eai Bahadar Sujan Singh’s garden containing a small 

museum known as the Shaddi Ghar or matriage 
house. It was opened ou the oeoasion of the marriage 
of his eldest eon, Sardar Hardit Singh, and <x>ntains 
many valuable articles. 

(3) Sardar Hardit Sink’s Library. It was opened in August 

1002, and is maintabed by subscriptions and by an 
endowment of Ha. 250 per mensem out of the sum of 
Ba, per menaenj bequeathed by Sardar Sujan 
Singh for Dharm Khdti. It la open to the public for 
at lenat seven hours in the morning and evening every 
day, and is mauBged hy a Committee under the presi¬ 
dency of Bhai Sham Singh, a cousin of Sardar Sujan 
Singh. The incoine from subscriptions amounts to 
about 30 per mensem. About 80 newspapers and 
magaziuea are taken in, and there is ajao a variety 
of books of every description for public use, ^ 

(4) Sreaht Niti High School, described at page 10. 

(6) Beckett and Aguew giam markets 

(6) Civil Hospital. 

(7) Mission School. 

(8) MiHsion (Gordon) College, 
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(9) The Tank of Mai Viro. CHAP. 17. 

(10) The right and left city redoubts Bitiiate to the north-east StSsft^ 
and north-west of the city reapectiwly. 

The water-works and drainage system have already been 
noticed. The municipal arrangements were described in Chapter III 
Section E. 

MuaBEE, 

The sanitarium of Murree lies in north latitude 33° 54' 30" 
and east longitude 73“ 26' 30", at an eievation of 7,51 7 feet above 
sea-level, and contains a standing population of 1,768 inhabitants, 
which is, however, enormously increased during the season by the 
influx of visitors and their attendant servants, and shop-keepers. 

It is the most accessible hUl station in the Punjab^ being disWt 
from Elriwalpindi only 38 miles. The tonga journey can be done 
in five hours. This year (1907) the Punjab Sfotor Transport 
Company have plac^ a service of motor cars on the road, and 
access to the station is now rapid and comfortable. Magnificent 
views are obtained in the spring and autumn of the snow - c ro w u sd 
mountains of Kashmir ; and gorgeous sunset and cloud effects are 
seen daily during the rains. Parts of the station, especiallj the 
Kashmir end, are also well-wooded and pretty. 

The climate is good except in June, July, August when it is 
decidedly relaxing, and the station is apt to be overcrowded. 

The extremities of the summit are known as Pindi Point and 
Kashmir Point. Of these the latter is the higher; but the greatest 
height (7,517 feet) is attained by an eminence between them. 

They are connec^ by a rOad, about three miles long, which 
traverses the entire station ; and the houses of the residents nestle 
against the hill among the trees on both sides of the summit. 

Below the main road, nearly at its middle point, blood the club of 
Northern India, burned down in the summer of 1902. Hero the 
cart-road from Rawalpindi tenuiuatea, and from this point starts 
tha road for ClifTden bairacks, one mile distant, where are stationed 
the married women and families of troops quartered at Murree and 
ite neighbourhood. Close to the ruins of the olub, on the same 
side of the road, but on an eminence above it, is the Anglican 
Church, and on a corresponding eminence on the other side are the 
barracks and ofBces of the dep6t. The Presbyterian Church is 
close by below the Mail. Between this point and the Post Office, 
situated about a quarter of a mile further on towards Kashmir 
Point* are the shops for the ^ale of European goods ; and beneath, 
on the steep hill aide, is the native hazir. The latter, owing to the 
constant supervision of the Assistant Commissioner and his staff, 
is generally clean and neat and well drained. From the Post 
Office the old road to Kashmir branches off, passing within the 
tation, th e Telegraph Office, Court of the Commissioner and the 
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CHAP. TV, old Secretariat and skii’ting the Gliariiil camp, fonr miles from 
Murree. Opposite the Post Office is the Asaisfeaat Ooi^issioiier s 

intvreat. Court and Treasury, whence diverges the road to the Gallies and 
Abbottabad, which passes through camp Enldatinali, two miles 
below Murree, The water supply was formerly obtam^ from 
oYGt which csovered tanks had been bnilt, in which the 
water was allowed to accumulate. The supply was consequently 
limited, and iu the hottest part of the season there was sometimes 
a dearth. There was also an ever present danger of contamina¬ 
tion of the sources from the careless way in which even European 
residents frequently neglect to control the conservancy of ^ their 
households. Water is now brought in from a pure source m the 
hills some 10 miles from Murree. is stored in reservoirs aud sop* 
plied through pipes. The population in ihe season is chiefly drawn 
from Rawalpindi, but considerable detachments of visitors come 
from Lahore, Sialkot, Pesh^wnp and Mooltau, and there are few 
alations in the plains entirely nnrepr^ented. Further details 
will be found in the guide books written hy Dr. luce and Mr. 
Peacock, Assistant Commissioner, lespectively. 

The Murree ridge upon which the station is situated, forms 
ji lateral spur of the Himalayas, running down at right^angles to 
the plains with a general direciioo from north-east to south-west, 
and flanked on eiflier side by parallel lines of hill. On approach¬ 
ing Murree from the plains, the first point at which the range 
aBSnxaes tbe pro port ion a of a motintniin is at Tret, 25| mues 
from Bfiwalpmdl From this point it rises rapidly, and at Pmui 
Point, the south-west extremity of the station, reaches a height 
of 7,266 feet. From this point the ridge strEtches due north-east 
for about 3| miles etill rising, until, at Kashmir Point, the north¬ 
eastern extremity, it reaches the height of 7,507 feet. The 
height is not, however, nniform, bnt rises and falls in a senes of 
points, the strata which form the toT>moBt ridge, a few feet only 
m width, being traceahlo througbouh Beyond Kaehmfr point the 
Murree range ninks abruptly and branchfS off into the hills of 
Topa to the and KnldBimflh to the west. These hills ^hut 
in the northern ends of the valleys into which the Murree 
ridge sinks on either side. Boto are richly wooded, and are, 
or used to be, favorite resorts for picnic rartiea from the station. 
TTnidft^ tifth , however, has been occupied as a sito for barracks. 
The Murree ridge itself on its nortb-west side has 
a comparatively gentle slope* and is clothed Trith a dense 
forest of pines and rhestpuiB. The valley below is deep^ and 
irregular, and the range on the other side bare and steep, higher 
than the Murree ridge. On the otbpr side the rtd^ sinks more 
abruptly into tbe valley shut in above by To^ia, and is romparat've- 
ly bare of trees. The vallry brlow is wide and Open, richly 
cultmted and studded with villages, while the hill side beyond 
it elopes less rapidly and is thickly clothed with forest. The 
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sceneiy upon tho woodeci Btde of the Murree rid^e is not surpftssed 
m any of the Pan job bill stations, and when the Kashmir hills are 
clothed with snow, they form a magnihcent background to the view. 
During the summer months, however, snow lies upon them only in 


The houses of the European visitors si e scattered along both 
sides of the Murree ridge from Pindi Point to Kashmir Point, but arc 
most frequent upon the wooded or north-west slopes of the hiU. They 
are connected by broad and easy roads, of which the principal is the 
Mall extending nearly from end to end of the station. In rainy 
weather, however, these roads, like the cart'^road from Rawaipindi, 
become mnddy and slippery to a dngree that renders locomotion 
extremely diffioult. The clayey soil retains the moisture, and the 
roads, once thoroughly out up, require several days of dry weather 
before they resume their ordinary app^rance. The climate of Murree 
is said to be well adapted to the British constitution, but for some 
months probably owing to the clay fi^rmation it is decidedly relax* 
ing. 'Che coldest months are December, January and February. 
The hottest month is usually July. Rain falls generally in April 
and May, but the heaviest rmn ie in July and August. Hail 
storms are common in April and November, and heavy thunder¬ 
storms during the raius. Earthquakes occur almost every year, 
sometimes more than once, but they have never been known to 
result in any damage. 


The site of the station was selected in 18hQ, and in 18ol 
troops were first quartered there. Permanent barracks were 
erected in 1858. Daring the Mutiny, the Dhdnds, a tribe inhnblt- 
iug tbe neighbouring faiUs, iociteo by the Hindtistinls of the 
Btation, naade an attack upon Murree, bat timely uotice of theic> 
intentions having been given, theii* ill-armed levies were eitsiiy 
dispersed. In 1858, and again in I8t57, there were epidemics of 
cholera, and the mortality was very great. Another outbreak 
occurred in 1888. The immediately snoceedlng years saw 
oocHsional viaitatiens of tbe disease, geneiuUy importations from 
the plains, but more recently the station has been fi^ from disease- 
Dp till 1876 Murree was the summer head-qnwtera cf tbe Local 
Government, which has now forsaken it for tiimia. An Assistant 
Commissioner is stationed in independent charge of Murree during 
the season. 

The Anglican Church ia large, spacious, and finely situated- 
There are also a Roman Catholic and a Presbyterian Church. Two 
miles below the station is thn Lawrence Asylum for milita^ 
orphans, which has already b«>en described. Two bridle roads 
lead to it, one startii>g from Pindi point, and the other from the 
cart-road terminus. The best public building ia the Post Office; 
the Courta of the Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner and 
the Telegraph Office are all most uopretentbus edificse. In the 
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bdztir aie tbe TatflildAr^B Ctonrt aad tlie Police Station, ^sidea 
these there are the Aasemhly Booms, a branch of the Atace 
Bank of Simla, and the diapensarj. There are seToi-al exceUent 
European and Pirsi shops and five hotels, the ehop-kwpera and 
hotel managers of Rawalpindi migrating to Murree during the 
ammner months. Bowbuir’B hotel is the ancient 
House. The Mnrree Brewery, which has already been ailuaeO to, 
is at Goragalli, six miles helow Muivee by the cartrroad, where the 
houses of the Manager and his Assistants make up a considerable 

colony. 

Municipnl arrsngements have already been describ^ ia 
Chapter III, Section E. The winter and summer population^ 
taken to be 5,046, but in the summer the population can fad out 
little short of 10,000. 


GnjAB Ehak. 

Gniar Khan has now little to distinguish it but tbe prince 
of the taheil head-quarters. Once it was n market well-kpwu 
in the Northern Punjab, and exported wheat and gr^s to 

Karachi and England. The produce of Gujar Khan itself, Kallar, 
Cbakwal and Fatehjarg was brought m large quantities, and 
SB much as 10,000 maunda of grain per diem was sometimes 
exported Balli Brothers, and all the great firms had iheir agencma 
here, and the Gujar Khan wheat had a high repuj at ion m the 
trade Guiar Khan wheat is still as good as or better than any 
wheat in the Punjab, but the centre of trade has moved away. 
The Mari'Attock Kailway has tapped tome of country wlai^ 
■sent its wheat to Gujar Khan, and the Chtnab Colony has sUiM 
the centre of the Punjab wheat trade nearer the «ea. Ah tee 
agencies have gone. The Karachi trade is small. Sut^ssije bad 
harveBte have severed trade connections, which will nevei Oe 
ranewed The old salt trade too with Kashmir has gone, rumeti 
by preferential tariff in that State- The place has fdkn '*8 
old station. It is now only tbe largest of the villages m the 
Talisil, trading in the produce of Gnjar Khan alone, and distn- 
butine tbe miscellaDeous requirements of the Gujar Khan 
zamiiuiar. But the place is still active. It has a firm hold on ik 
own commercial world, and ia the trade centre for the whole tahsH. 


,/ 


Kahuta. 

Kahita is very different. It is merely a large village of 2,961 
inhabitants with the tahsil head-quartera. The trade of the 
tehsil is diffused, and Kabfita is not a centre. The moie fertile 
parts to the south deal with Gnjar Khan through Nara and Kallar. 
Kahutn has no traders apart from money-lenders, and no deahugs 
for exports and imports with any large producing matt. But 
the place stands at the junction of fivo roads. To tbe 
west an excellent road leads to Sihala station on the North- 
Western Railway, twelve miles away. A second road runs north 
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up into the hills by Letrar and Kotli and so to Hurree. A third CEiP^rF. 
strikes norlh-east by Panjai' and crosses into Poonch by the »— , 
Lachman Feny. A foyth, running due east, leade into the same 
btate and Jamrau by the Owen Feirj and a fifth i-uns south to 

■ T , in ehU wool and bides, 

mfch the hjlla m British or Kashnofr territory. These goods are 
either sold or bartei-ed for salt, sugar, tobacco and cotton stuffs. 

^ Kallar. 

Kallar does n similar trade, but Is chiefl^y interesting as the 
head-quart era of Bedi Gurbakbah Singh, the spiritual leader of all 
the Sikhs of the Fotbwar. 


Phabwala. 

Phai-wala is interesting becanae it contams the mius of the 
old fort, the head-quarters of the Gakkhar power. The vUWs 
Itself has been deserted by all but four families of Gakkhars 
and a few tenants-at-will. The fort lies on the face of a bme 
slope of rock, and below it rushes the Soan torrent which here 
emerges from the hdls. The ricissitudes of Pharwala have been 
described m the Chapter ou Hiatoiy. 
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